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| Marx and Marxism* 


| SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 


Hegel died on 14 November 1831 and Karl Marx was born in Trier (Treves), 
the Rhineland Germany, on 5 May 1818. His father was a German Rabbi. 
Marx studied philosophy and law in the University of Berlin in 1836-37 and 
even in these early years he sought refuge in Hegel from the abstract idealism 
of Kant and Fichte. He also wrote poems but finally the Hegelian philosophy 
| took possession of him, and he burnt his poems and materials for short 
stories. Until the end of the 18th century the universe and social organizations 
were conceived for the most part as fixed, constant and eternal. With the com- 
ing of the 19th century, however, this concept gradually began to give way to 
a concept of eternal change and endless evolution. The logic for this new philo- 
sophy was supplied by Hegel in his conception of the dialectic. The funda- 
| mental principle of this dialectic method is that change took place through the 
| struggle of antagonistic elements and the evolution of these contradictory ele- 
| ments led to a synthesis, the first two elements forming a new and higher con- 
| cept by virtue of their union. The first stage and the contradiction of its oppo- 
| site in any part of the chain were respectively called the positive and the nega- 
tive or the thesis and anti-thesis. According to Hegel, all reality was thought. 
Thought started with Being. A Being contradicted by Non-Being developed 
! into determinate Being, and being further contradicted by its opposite deve- 
| loped into further stages which were all in their turn contradicted by their 

opposites; and it is through this series of contradictions that thought gradu- 

ally developed into the different categories which exhausted the whole field 
| Of reality. The contradiction, anti-thesis or negation was, according to Hegel, 
| the source of all movement and life; only in so far as it contains a contradic- 
| tion that a thing has movement, power and effect. One of the great difficulties 
| in Hegel’s philosophy has been the deduction of nature from thought. To sup- 
pose that one can deduce a solid thing, a table or a chair, from a system of 
abstract thoughts is equivalent to supposing that by mere thought we can 
create these solid things out of nothing. So long as thought remains within 
itself the deduction of one thought from another may be quite legitimate; but 
any attempt to derive the concrete and the contingent from mere thought 
would be an impossible act of logical gymnastics. To suppose also that con- 
crete matter and material objects are nothing but only thought is real is equ- 
ally impossible. This was a real difficulty in the system of Hegel and, as we 
shall see later on, it is here that Marx and other philosophers who followed 
Hegel ruthlessly criticized him. Hegel’s own language in his treatment of the 


i a EN 


*This paper, composed more than three decades ago by the eminent philosopher 
(1885-1952), the author of A History of Indian Philosophy, is published for the first time 
with the permission of his wife Dr (Mrs) Surama Dasgupta.— EDITOR 
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irit i bscure. The only way of defend- 

i of nature and of spirit 1s rather obscu 
Bee ould be to think that he did not derive nature from thought but 
cal the thought of nature and its different categories from other aspects of 
aoa in philosophy of spirit he seems to deduce civil society 


hts. So when 1 
eis family and the state from the civil society, what he is actually deduc- 


ing are the thoughts of these things. Everywhere throughout the entire sys- 
tem he is concerned solely with thoughts and there is nowhere any attempt to 
do anything except to deduce one thought from another. i 

Marx, though a student in the university, did not care much about his 
regular studies but spent sleepless nights in working out philosophical prob- 
lems which could be of little assistance to him in his studies. In one of his 
letters, Marx’s father writes thus: 


Indeed these men sleep quite peacefully except when they now and then 
devote a whole or a part of a night to pleasure when my clever and gifted 
son Karl passes wretched sleepless nights wearing body and mind with care- 
less study, forbearing all pleasures with the sole object of applying himself 
to abstruse philosophy. What he builds today he destroys tomorrow, and 
in the end he finds that he has destroyed what he already had without having 
gained anything from other people. At last the body begins to ail and the 
mind gets confused while these ordinary folks steal along in easy marches 
and attain their goal. 


In 1841 he got his Doctorate on ‘Natural Philosophies of Democritus and 
Epicurus’. He was an applicant for a lectureship in the University of Bonn 
along with his friend Bauer, but their applications were turned down on 
account of their revolutionary ideas. From this time Marx turned to criticism 
of current views by sweeping away old dogmas and bringing about the intel- 
lectual freedom of Germany. In 1842 at the age of 24, be became the editor 
of a paper Rheinische Zeitung. He studied economics at this time and delved 
deeply into the socialist literature of his time. In 1844 he contracted friendship 
with Engels, a businessman of Manchester, and had it not been for the kind- 
ness of Engels, Marx with his unpractical helplessness and at the same time 
proud and uncompromising disposition would most probably have perished 
in exile. In 1844 he published the Holy Family which contained the germs of 
the materialistic conception of history and the theory of the class struggle. 
He maintained there that ideas were potent in the development of society only 
as they represented the interests of the masses. Without this, ideas would be 
fruitless. During this time, i.e. in 1845, Marx became acquainted with Heine 
and also with Proudhon and other French reformers. In 1847 he criticized 
Proudhon in his La Misere de la Philosophie and in the following year 
published the Communist Manifesto along with Engels. The fundamental 
Proposition of the Manifesto may be stated as follows: 


. (i) That in every historical epoch the prevailing mode of economic produc- 


tion and exchange, and the social or ganisation necessarily following from 
& 
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it, form the basis upon whichis built up, and from which alone can 
be explained the political and intellectual history of that epoch; that 
consequently the whole history of mankind (since the dissolution òf 
primitive tribal society, holding land in common Ownership) has been a 
history of class struggles—contests between the exploiting and the 
exploited—the ruling and the oppressed classes; 

(ii) That the history of these class struggles forms a series of evolution in 
which, now-a-days, a stage has been reached where the exploited and 
oppressed classes (the proletariat) cannot attain their emancipation from 
the sway of the exploiting and ruling class (the bourgeoisie) without, at 
the same time, and once for all emancipating society at large from all 
exploitation, oppression, class distinction and class struggles. 


The Manifesto first deals with the rise and development of the bourgeoisie, 
i.e. the class of modern capitalist owners of the means of social production 


and employers of wage labourer and of the proletariat wage earners who, - 


having no means of production of their own, sell their labour and power in 
order to live. The capitalists have left no other bond between man and man 
than naked self-interest counted in terms of cash payment. Their tendency 
during the last one hundred years has been to centralize the means of produc- 
tion of property in a few hands and thereby to acquire more power. But this 
great development of productive power of machinery is bound to recoil upon 
it as it contains the seeds of its own destruction. The dangers of overproduc- 
tion at each crisis have to be removed by mass destruction of productive forces 
and by the conquests of new markets. Owing to the extensive use of machi- 
nery and the division of labour, the work of labour has lost its individual 
character and the worker is only an appendage of the machinery. The machi- 
nery being the most important, the burden of toil has increased and become 
unremunerating to the labourer. The proletariat is without property, and sub- 
jection to capital has stripped him of every trace of national character. Law, 
morality and religion are to him so many bourgeois prejudices behind which 
lurk in ambush just as many bourgeois interests. The modern labourer sinks 
deeper and deeper below the conditions of his own class. The development of 
modern capital is, therefore, bound to bring labour together into combination 
and, therefore, cut from under the feet the very foundation on which the 
bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. The very productions of the 
bourgeoisie are its own grave diggers. The workingmen have no country, 
they cannot take from what they do not possess. Since the proletariat must, 
first of all, acquire political supremacy, it must rise to be the leading class in 
the nation. National differences and antagonism ought not in any way to 
affect the unity of the proletariat, for national jealousy is due to unequal ex- 
Ploitation which the communist programme wishes to dispense with. The first 
step in the revolution of the working class is to raise the proletariat to the 
Position of the ruling class in the battles of democracy. The proletariat will 
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rest by degress all capital from the bourgeo- 
s of production in the hands of the state, 1.e. 
uling class and to increase the total produc- 
In the Manifesto the demands were : the 


abolition of property in land and application of all rents of land to public Pu 
poses; heavy and graduated income-tax; abolition of all rights of a 
and equal liability of all labour and so on. With the rise of the supremacy o 
the proletariat and the disappearance of the class distinction the political anta- 
gonism would cease. The Manifesto created for the first time a proletarian 
consciousness by infusing the workers with a high sense of their historic mis- 
sion and realization of their dignity. The conclusions arrived at in the Mani- 
festo were not an argument from metaphysics for principles of abstract ri ght 
but the result of a historical and economical survey of facts. The Manifesto 
was issued a few days before the outbreak of February Revolution of 1848 
in France which was soon suppressed. 

Marx, being already banished from France, was living in exile in Brussels 
and he was again banished from Belgium; but the French revolutionists invit- 
ed him to Paris and thereafter he was again invited to Germany. The failure 
of the revolution proved to Marx and Engels that the time of the revolution 
was not ripe. In 1863 a great conference was held in London as a protest 
against Russian attack of Poland. Marx who had finally emigrated to Eng- 
land in 1849 took a leading part in it and delivered an address in which he 
declared that the accumulation of wealth in England was wholly confined to 
the propertied class; and that as a result the workers were sent down to the 
lowest depth of misery. In 1867 the first volume of his great work Capital was 
published. In it he stated that even when a society has got upon the right track 
for the discovery of the natural laws of the movement of the economic laws of 
modern society, it can neither clear by bold beliefs nor remove by legal enact- 
ments the obstacles offered by the successive phases of its normal develop- 
ment. He maintained in the Capital that as the productiveness of labour incre- 
ases, the demand for additional labour decreases and the number of the 
unemployed increases. Thus the accumulation of capital results in misery. 
According to his theory of surplus value, though the labourer’s work for a 
short period is enough to earn for him his subsistence, he is made to work fora 
longer period and the profit goes to the pocket of the capitalist. Thus over- 
production leads to greater surplus value and the lot of the labourer becomes 
worse. Accumulation of capital at one pole is, therefore, at the same time 
eae ane of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental 
own products in “aaa T : ial T a ee are ese produces iS 
class, a class always ane E Er S athe peat ine working 
very mechanism of the proc : son iene cece Hee aud organize by ine 

This is bound to Rai ae ; ee erage 

pon the tradition and notion of private property, 


and the capitalist era gives birth to an industrial society based on the possess- 
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use its political supremacy to w 
isie, to centralize all instrument 
of the proletariat organized as the r 
tive forces as rapidly as possible. 
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sions in common of the land and of the means of production. From this time 
onwards Marx gave much thought and energy to the organization and deve- 
lopment of International Workingmen’s Association (First International) 
with a view to wresting it from the control of Proudhon and Bakunin. In 1870 
came the Franco-Prussian war which was followed by the defeat of the French 
at Sedan and the formation of the Paris Commune by the working class, much 
against the advice of Marx. Its bloody suppression led finally to the remoyal 
of the headquarters of the First International to America where it gradually 
dwindled away.* 

Up till a short time before the advent of Marx we havea history of many 
idealistic utopias like those of Bacon’s New Atlantis, Campanella’s City of the 
Sun, More’s Utopia and the doctrines of other utopian socialists like Nabeuf, 
Cabet, Saint Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, Robert Owen. But it 
is practically with Marx that we find that the grievances of the labouring class 
were forging themselves into courses of logical and active demonstration. 

It may be necessary here to say afew words about different socialistic 
theories which were being preached by persons other than Marx. Robert Owen 
in spite of his many failures stands as a prominent figure in socialistic thought 
for indictment of the present order of society, for its wastes, its injustices, its 
tragedy of unemployment and his emphasis on social happiness as ideal of 
human progress, and for his insistence on co-operative activity for the com- 
mon. welfare in the production and distribution of wealth.-All sogialists since 
the days of Owen favour democracy and the total abolition of the capitalistic 
system. The distinction between socialists, anarchists and syndicalists turns 
largely upon the kind of democracy which is desired. The orthodox socialists 
desire a parliamentary democracy and hope that the evils of the present age 
will pass away with the passing away of capitalism. Anarchists and syndicatists 
wish to manage the political affairs in a different manner, but they are all in 
favour of removing artificial inequality and of communal ownership in some 
form or other. It is wrong to suppose that an anarchist is a person who throws 
bombs and commits outrages and uses political opinion as a cloak for his 
criminal tendency. Anarchism is a theory which is opposed to the state as the 
embodiment of force employed for the government of a community. Accord- 
ing to the anarchists, government is free only when it is run not by the opinion 
of the majority but by the opinion of all the members of the community. Its 
doctrines were set forth even in as early times as 300 B.c. by Chuang Tzu, a 


*The International Workingmen’s Association (the First International) was founded in 
London on 18 September 1864. Karl Marx was one of its leading figures from the very 
day of it inception. Congresses of the International were held at Geneva (1866), Lausanne 
(1867), Brussels (1868) and Basle (1869). Dissensions in the International, between the 
forces represented by Bakunin and Karl Marx, which reached its climax at its Hague 
‘Congress in 1872 after the defeat of the Paris Commune in 1871, led ultimately to the 
‘transference of its General Council to New York. After four years from that date the 
International officially ceased to exist.— EDITOR 
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Chinese philosopher. Bakunin may be regarded as the geet ee z 
communism and his views are very largely represented in the eat a Renold 
potkin. According to them, small nee ee ie ee aed sil fies ste 
have all the land and there should be no obligatio 1 ti RO 
to be shared in equal proportion among the whole popu ET neg 
thinks that in such a society every one will prefer work to idleness erate 
work will not involve overwork or slavery or that excessive specia ization 
which industrialism has brought about, but will be merely a pleasant activity 
for certain hours of the day giving a man an outlet for his spontaneous cons- 
tructive impulses. Proudhon was an idealistic socialist, who believed in a so- 
cial organization without government, without private property and without 
inequality. Anarchy with him meant the absence of master or sovereign. But 
we need not enter into the detailed views of these theorists, because none of 
their theories ever took a practical shape or could influence the development 
of socialism in a practical manner. 

We now come to Marx as a philosopher of socialism. We know that he 
started his socialistic thought under the influence of Hegel and he accepted his 
dialectic method, i.e. development through opposition as the fundamental 
mode of the advancement of society. There are, however, some important 
points in which Marx differs from Hegel in a very remarkable manner. Accor- 
ding to Hegel, the logical and dialectical development of thought represents 
the totality of Being and is in reality a manifestation of the self-developing 
Process of God. But Marx thinks that the acceptance of Hegel’s position 
would dissolve the world into appearance. Hegel’s law may be true for thou- 
ght, but it can never deduce the world of matter. Marx was an atheist and he 
denounced the idealism of Hegel which led him to a pan-psychic theory of 
theism. Marx further held that the political philosophy of Hegel is not dedu- 
cible from his metaphysics. Hegel’s identification of reason with reality was 
false. Hegel was a defender of the then prevailing monarchy of Germany and 
regarded it as the blossoming of the development of spirit. He transforms the 
empirical fact that in the will of the monarch lies the final decision of the will 
is monarch. For Hegel the state is the real 
crete freedom but it cannot be lo 
that state is a product of social 


| to X, it is not enough to theorize about any 
Society or to regard the existing evils as being somehow reconciled with the 
> & 
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| ideal conception, but it is necessary to find means how to combat the evils 
i and to remove them. The purpose of his own social theories is to acquaint the 
Í people with those social tendencies which are bound ultimately to leadsto 
f revolutionary action. Philosophy is not retrospective insight into the past but = 
| the prospective anticipation of future work. If the present is what it is because 
| of certain conditions, philosophy provides the weapon as to how and why 
| those conditions can be or will be removed. But in one point there seems to be 
Í an agreement between Hegel and Marx, for both of them regarded philosophy 
| as in some sense normative. Marx definitely says that it is criticism which re- 
| veals the value of any particular kind of thought. He further says that because 
every philosophy has its material grounds, true criticism must evaluate the na- 
ture of these material conditions. In the class struggle, each class develops an 
| ideology and Marx holds that only that class has a right to speak, which by 
| liberating itself removes the chances of future conflicts. In a classless society 
| no separate ideologies are necessary as the background of philosophy, law, 
ethics and politics; but there being only one class of need one only requires 
intelligence as to how that need can be achieved. In a classless society, philo- 
| sophy ceases to be speculative and turns itself into a practical science. 
| Again while Hegel was idealistic, Marx was materialistic. Marx agrees 
| with Feuerbach that critical materialism will destroy traditional philosophy. 
His perspective was that of the world as it was and his ideal was to change it 
for the good of humanity. Marx really followed Feuerbach in the aspect of 
his materialism. Marx’s chief objection against Hegel is that from logic we 
| can never come to real existence. Marx denies the possibility of absolute 
| thought and thinks that all thought can only be human. Human consciousness 
| again is the only unit of the reactions of society in which one lives. According 
| to Marx, Hegel’s deduction of categories in an ontological manner, indepen- 
| dent of the material object, is merely a metaphysical fancy. The categories are 
| merely a skeleton of thoughts and nothing else. Marx totally disregards the 
; possibility of any abstract value. He says that given social conditions of pro- 
| ductions, values are discovered to be involved in the exchange of commodities 
| without any one intending that it would be so. Although invisible, the value 
of iron, linen and corn has actual existence in these very articles. Only those 
| universals have meaning for him which can be exemplified. He denied the 
| existence of pure universal or of those universals which could not be concre- 
tely realized. In the conception of history also Marx opposed Hegel’s teleo- 
Í logical and deterministic view. History is not made by the absolute through 
its inner development, but is made by. men, through the realization of their 
active impulses. History is not a person who forces nation to behave ina parti- 
cular manner, but is a record of the actual concrete lives of men. Human his- 
tory is a social history and the record of the struggle of classes. Individuals 
may not necessarily be moved by economic considerations but they are the 
resultant effects of their common activities. The constant and pervasive pres- 
sure of needs arising from economic conditions makes itself felt as the 
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ivi tion and motives of the individuals 
i ctivity of the aggregate. The ac na 
M s be important but in general it is the aggregate that counts. If 
acer is the history of class struggle, the pertinent question that arises 
i what is the cause of it? Here Marx says: 


The development of the mode of economic production is the ultimate cause. 
Man is continually improving modes of production, the tools he uses in 

` earning his living, the possession of the new productive forces and the inven- 
tion of new methods give a natural advantage upon those who still live by 
the old. The class which adds little to the new forces of production has eco- 
nomic power, a power, however, which is hampered by the Su pa 
legal property relationships which express the earliest forms of material 
production; when the opposition is acute, a social revolution takes place. 
Unless society is destroyed in such a conflict, the victory comes to those who 
fight for a formal social organization which corresponds to the changes in 
the mode of economic production. Political power is transferred to that 
organized class which has economic power. History pro gresses from a crude 
primitive communism to slavery, from feudalism and capitalism, to a com- 
plete industrial communism, in which the free development of all is the free 
development of it. 


If Hegel regarded the goal of history as the realization of freedom, Marx 
regarded it as the socialization of the means of life. The relation between man 
and man, according to Marx, in the first instance, is not psychological but 
practical. Men need one another in order to live before they need one another 
in order to converse. Consciousness is social before it is individual. Speech like 
consciousness arises from the need, from the necessities of social intercourse. 
Throughout the effects of inter-dependence of men living in society, there are 
produced different levels. Ordinarily each person in society looks to his own 


self-interest and lets the other live or die as they can. But the nature of society 
makes it impossible in the end to carr 


; and this is the only type of morality that Marx can think 
of. Tradition, religion, ethics Should not stand in the way. 


class and one of these must give way. Morality is then fi 


guise. Each kind of objective 
which represents the type of hi 


A 
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must depend on its social environments, it is continually changing. Morality 
has evolution. This need is sometimes represented in the craving for greater. 
freedom or for power. What is represented as ‘ought to be’ is a function ‘of 
what is’. The only eternal thing in morality is man’s desire for the better or 
greater material self-interest and he must always fight for it. This fight is not 
a spiritual fight or an inner struggle of man, but external fight against conflict- 
ing class interests. No one can claim anything as his natural right, but that is 
right what he can secure by his force. Marxian morality does not say ‘love one 
another’ or ‘give up thy egoism’, though it recognizes that for particular kinds 
of material self-interest sacrifice may be necessary. 

Marx argues for economic fatalism, i.e. the condition of class conflict be- 
ing as it is, it would ultimately end in ultimate reduction of all classes into one. 
His object was to contribute to the concrete social consciousness and to 
enunciate definitely the material objective for which the proletariat should 
fight. He wishes to project the class will enlightened by the knowledge of the 
conditions and historical antagonism which have produced class divisions. 

Marx thinks that the dialectical method of Hegel is mystical, because it 
seems to generate its ghostly activity in a mythical manner and it wishes to 
establish a logical structure of one inclusive whole. We have to know every- 
thing in order to know anything. Moreover it is unable to explain why the 
dialectic takes one particular form and not another. Marx does not believe in 
an absolute whole which is perpetually realizing itself. Both for Marx and 
Hegel the social system is a whole, but in the whole of Hegel there are no 
parts. But in Marx the whole will exist in the parts. The very opposition of the 
parts, good and bad, leads to the whole. It is because the capitalist profits that 
he ruthlessly forces the development of the productive powers. In the social 
movement there is a logic of succession. In Marxian system, logic consists in 
facts. He holds that every new predicate tells us something new about a term, 
and in the growth of predicates there is a growth in the situation and meaning 
of the term. It is through the antinomy of the terms that the situation is reinter- 
preted. In Marx’s analysis of capitalist society the relations take the form of 
Opposition between the proletariat and the capitalists, between the necessity 
of production and the needs of consumption, between the expansion of indus- 
tries and the contraction of purchasing power. All of these oppositions consti- 
tute a whole. They cannot be solved without changing the whole. The equili- 
brium is destroyed as particular epochs are reconstituted by human action. 
The dialectical Principle is nothing but class activity. The process of develop- 
ment is temporal and depends not only upon the matter within which develop- 
ment takes place, but upon the shifts and rearrangement of human interests. 
Socialism affirms the social nature of the productive process under capitalism 
and denies the anti-social character of its distribution, and reinterprets both 
as the condition under which socialized man uses his knowledge of natural 
necessity to attain cultural freedom. With Marx the social is prior to the indi- 
vidual and the dialectic relation is merely a social relation which is realized 
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n activity which is a part of the whole. The objective conditions 
human needs and desires the anti-thesis; and as a resu t 
ditions on the will and thought of a definite 
class, action and synthesis results. ‘An attempt is made to aoe me 
tive possibilities generated by the interruptions of the socia a meee 

the human needs.’ Marx holds that any material which is a r ae a 
activity generates its own normative ideals for the fulfilment o sae mi s: 
In the reciprocal influence and interaction between the ideal an e acti : ? 
there is produced a new state of things. Through class-Consciousness society 
attains self-consciousness. Consciousness implies activity. This leads ja inter- 
action which transforms a social whole. By acting on the external world and 
changingit, man changes his own nature. ‘Human nature, then, fai from being 
a constant in world history, definable in terms of fixed instincts and desires, 
becomes a variable, which within limits can be modified by man’s social and 
historical activity and all history is the progressive modification of human 


through huma 
form the thesis, and the 
of the pressure of objective con 


nature.’ R: 
Marx’s materialism is somewhat different from all materialism, from 


Democritus to Feuerbach. Ordinary materialism operating with simple cause- 
effect relationship could not account for the redirective activity of man. With 
Marx man was a reality and he started with individuals as they actually are 
and their material conditions of life. Human needs must, therefore, constitute 
the starting point of all enquiry. These needs are not abstract but they are pri- 
marily needs of production, reproduction and communication. The gratifi- 
cation of these needs requires discovery of instruments and the gratification 
of old needs gives rise to new needs. The movement of history is not imposed 
from without by any absolute mind but it is a result of dynamic urge within 
matter. History is nothing but the interaction between physical conditions and 
social organizations. All religious attitudes, according to Marx, are false, be- 
cause they are the result of a fetishistic belief in unhistorical abstractions. 
Human needs and human struggles are the only realities of life. All philosophy 
and all religion are against it and are the results of illusion. Knowledge should 
be acquired not for its own sake but for the power that it gives to the class 
struggle. With Marx, reality is nothing but satisfaction of self-interest in the 
material sense and truth is nothing but the attainment of it. Ideas are neither 
true, nor false. Even if we take the correspondence theory, the idea has to be of 
the same stuff as the thing. In the coherence theory one falls back on to solip- 
sism. Certain actions must be performed if certain desirable consequences are 
to follow, and it is here that the truth of the action lies. Without action there is 
no truth. Marx believed that no existent forms and products of consciousness 
could be resolved through mental criticism or by being dissolved into self- 
consciousness, but only by the overthrow of the real social relations out of 
which these idealistic fantasies developed. It is not criticism but revolution 
which is the driving force of history. It is a sum of productive forces, capitals 
and forms of social intercourse, which have been rendered into ghostly appari- 
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tions as substance or the essénce of man, etc. by the traditional philosophers. 

Marx predicts that the emotional conflicts and theoretical illusions associated s 

with religion will disappear with the transformation of the economic order a 
which is responsible for these illusions. According to Marx, religion is the 

opium under the influence of which people are sleeping. 

Marx was not in favour of any kind of nationalism. He predicted a uni- 
versal class war in which the proletariat will destroy the capitalist and reduce 
the world to one class. But the revolution which his views had produced was 
| not economic in most countries of the continent; everywhere it was inspired 
| by the ideas of nationalism. His theory of surplus value is merely an expression 
| of hatred with which he regarded the system that produces wealth out of 

human life into abstract terms. It is in this spirit rather than in a disinterested 
i analysis that Marx can be appreciated. Marx had an encyclopaedic knowledge 
| of economics but he used it to cater to his hatred of a certain section of society. 
| Two questions arise out of Marx’s works: the first, are his laws of histori- 
cal development true? and the second, is socialism desirable? and if it is SO, 
should it take the form that Marx had formulated for it? Marx says that socia- 
| lism is bound to come into existence. But he has hardly anything to prove that 
| if it comes it should be a blessing. It is true, indeed, that his prophesy of the 
| inevitable advent of socialism is already showing many si gns in his favour. But 
| in the political and in the economic field which have been associated with his 
| socialism these have not made their appearance. The cosmopolitan tendencies 
| of socialism have not in any way affected the spirit of nationalism even in the 
| most socialistic country like Russia. The spirit of nationalism is daily increas- 
| ing, and Russia now possesses an army, which is not inferior to that of any 
| other nation, with which she is always preparing to attack her neighbours. It 
| is true, indeed, that several businesses are growing; but they are generally 


growing in the form of companies in which large numbers of shareholders are | 
interested, sometimes within the nation and sometimes all over the world. | 
A Thus, capital is not being concentrated in increasingly smaller number of per- 
| sons. Again, though large firms have grown in prosperity, they cannot be said 
| to be showing any tendency of demolishin gsmall concerns. As a matter of fact, 
| smaller concerns and concerns of medium size are gradually increasing. Again, 
| though the labourers were kept at the bare level of subsistence in the middle of 
| the nineteenth century, their condition is now much better and it has improv- 
| ed with the general prosperity of the country, though it may not be to the 
| same extent as that of the capitalist. The examples of cruelty to labourers with 
which Marx’s Capital is exhaustively full are, indeed, very rare in the western 
countries. They are only to be found in those countries where the superior 
race is trying to exploit an inferior one. Again, the skilled labourers now have 
attained an important position and it is far from certain as to whether they 
Would side themselves with the labourers or the capitalists, and sometimes 
they are in some way themselves capitalists, either individually or through 
trade unions. Thus the sharpness of class war cannot be said to have increased. 
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Moreover, it is far from true to hold that there is any eee z eee 
i d only into two classes, the capitalist and the labo . There 
o being transforme i the middle-class people who do 
is now a large number of gradations among ; 

i the other. The lawyers, the doctors, the pro- 

not belong either to the one or to re hall 
fessors, the teachers, cultivators, farmers and the like form sue 7 arge num- 
ber of gradation that there is hardly any chance of the sea ed s m ie 
only two classes with the elimination of others. Bernstein in ae called 
Evolutionary Socialism has pointed out the fact that the tendency of the present 
society is to ameliorate the conditions of the labourers by piece-meal action 
and not through revolutionary measures. The internationalism of the labour 
movement is now only a name. Bernstein further advocates the right of the 
superior races to exploit the inferior ones and thereby minimizes any tendency 
towards revolution in the western world. Bernstein further states: “We have 
to take working men as they are. And they are neither so universally paupers 
as was set out in the Communist Manifesto, nor so free from prejudices and 
weaknesses as their countries wished to make us believe.’ Sorel in his La 
Decomposition du Marxisme and his Reflections on Violence says that the 
syndicalistic tendencies of transfering the control of government to bigger 
trade unions definitely undermines Marx’s position. According to him, socia- 
lism consists not in abolishing class war but in maintaining it. Marx’s compre- 
hension of the historical development may, indeed, be false; and yet the eco- 
nomic and political systems that he wanted to create may be right. But the 
syndicalists declare that the goal which Marx aimed at and the means that he 
recommended are not desirable. In the very year in which Capital appeared, 
the urban working men were allowed votes in England and universal suffrage 
was granted by Bismarck in Germany. But though, according to Marx, sucha 
universal suffrage to working men, who form the majority, should have led 
to the transference of power to them, actual facts do not reveal it. In this, 
Disraeli and Bismarck have shown greater insight into human nature than 
Marx or Engels ever did. A state governed by the universal suffrage is not 
always dedicated to the service of the poor and sufferers as Marx dreamt. In 
spite of the constitution of the modern states involving universal suffrage, real 
power lies with the body of the intellectuals who manage to have all the pro- 
fits of public employment. The syndicalists want to organize men not by party 
but by occupation, and their tendency is not to create only two classes but 
many Classes based on occupation. They do not believe that even in a socia- 
listic state man can become free, for the socialistic state is bound to interest 
itself in particular classes of people and not in all. Even the Marxists of today 
are not contented with the analysis of the situation that was offered by Marx 
himself. Marxists, no doubt, hold that history is the light with which we are 
to Interpret the future. They also agree that the materialistic conception of his- 
tory is a theory of class struggle in the economic and political sphere. They 
nae eee Marx in holding that every state is a class dictatorship; that 
Proletarian state would abolish all classes ; and that with the successful 
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supersession of class the state as an instrument of class-coercion will neces- 
sarily wither away. But though the leading states are becoming more and more 
openly the expressions of the dominant capitalists’ interests, Marx’s philo- 
sophy of the pro gressive expropriation of small capitalists by the great and the 
flinging down of the small men into the ranks of the proletariat has not been 
quite correct. He could not foresee the precise form which the development of 
the joint-stock system or the syndicalist movement was destined to take and 
its exact influence on the stratification of advanced societies. We know now 
that the increased concentration of capital in the hands of small groups of 
people has not led to the disappearance or proletarianization of the small 
capitalists. The small employer has not been squeezed out and a vast class of 
share-holders and bond-holders are now coming into existence. This is bound 
to be a powerful bulwark in defence of the rights of property against socialist 
attacks. The small employer is now flourishing in agriculture and in retail 
trade, and has a considerable influence in the industrial system. In this sphere 
of production, there are many classes of goods which it pays the big capita- 
lists to leave to smaller firms sometimes as subcontractors, where no great 
economy can be secured by mass production, or because the industry is too 
risky or unprofitable, or commands a narrow market. Also it is found that 
new trades and industries are always springing up leading to the foundation 
of new, small firms of manufacturers, dealers and middlemen; and there is no 
sign even in the most advanced capitalist countries of the disappearance of 
this class. Moreover the expansion of the joint-stock system is daily broaden- 
ing the basis of the capitalist, and almost all classes of people are holding these 
bonds and thereby co-operating with the capitalist movement. The foundation 
of co-operative societies is also gradually improving the lot of the manual 
working classes. This is bound to recoil upon the socialist attacks on the rights 
of property in the means of production. Capitalism is now-more solidly found- 
ed than in the days of Marx. The formation of joint-stock companies in large 
numbers has also increased the number of salaried workers from managing 
director on the border line of the proletariat; and a host of professional wor- 
kers such as directors, lawyers, accountants, teachers, actors, musicians, 
artists are needed for catering to the needs of these classes. There is a free 
intermarriage between these classes. Marx and Engels were decidedly in the 
wrong to hold that these intermediary classes are destined to be crushed with 
the advance of large-scale capitalism. Marx was thus wrong also in prophe- 
sying the future polarization of the economic classes to be two extremes of 
vast wealth and increasing misery. Marx’s diagnosis may be to a certain 
extent correct only in those countries where there is a very sharp difference bet- 
ween the superior class and the inferior class, and the intermediary classes 
exist only in name and are too weak to stand between the two. It is for this 
reason that revolution could happen in Russia which even in the opinion of 
the Marxists was quite unripe for it. Russia was not a country of advanced 
Capitalist productions; and for this reason she could not bear the strain of the 
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war which caused a complete economic and political Lae ae a the 
socialists a chance for seizing power. The revolution in pe es DA oes 
not testify to the truth of Marxian philosophy. The few aR pes used 
proletariat having socialistic views captured the government WwW en e zarist 
system collapsed, and the peasants having no policy for collective action save 
the land remained outside. The small number of middle-class people collapsed 
also with the collapse of Czarism. The socialists or rather the communists won 
because they were the one strong and organized people who could hold the 
government in the hour of need under a leader of great personal force. History 


of western Europe since 1918, however, shows that Marx’s philosophy of. 


history was unable to stand the test of practical application. 

It is sometimes held that it is only a passing phase and that ultimately 
capitalism will fall. If the capitalist system is affected, the middle class will 
certainly feel the pinch; but there are no data before us to suppose that it 
would lead to proletarianization. Wherever there is a sufficiently strong 
middle class, there is little chance of their joining the proletariat. We have seen 
in Italy, Germany, Austria how dangerous to the socialist cause the middle 
class can be, when it is frightened by insecurity. It will never hesitate to align 
with the capitalists in ruthlessly stamping out the organizations of the 
working class. It follows from all these that a deterioration of capitalism can- 
not be expected under any computable circumstances. 

There is another logical fallacy in Marx. While he insisted that men make 
their own history, he could not very well at the same time come to the fatalistic 
prophecy that ultimately all classes would be reduced to one class. There is 
another important fact which is to be noted in connection with Marx’s doct- 
rine that men make their history. The question is: what kind of men are we 
speaking of? According to the difference in the psychology of men, the history 
that they will make is also bound to differ. Marx’s interpretation of history 
being wholly that of class struggle and his theory of man is almost totally false 
with regard to India. From time immemorial the Indian social and political 
organization is based upon a class division, rooted in the principles of varna 
involving differences in psychological qualities and capacities. Though we may 
find stray cases of individuals for transgressing the class-barrier, we have 
almost no instance of a class struggle through the whole period of Indian 
History. We in India had elaborate systems of guilds among various classes of 
skilled and unskilled workers even in the time of the Arthasastra; but we do 
not find that there was any sign of any discordant note between the prevailing 
rw powers and these guilds. These guilds had their own laws and regu- 

ns which could not be transgressed by the members. The political power 


gave sanction to their laws and regulations and helped the guilds to maintain 
them. The guilds in their turn were often left in charge 


affairs, public works, educational works and works of ch 
often the condition of the lowest Classes, the agriculturi 
workers were very unfavourable, but still we find no trace 
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men to outstep the upper classes. There was, therefore, practically no social 
revolution or social war in the past history of India. Marx’s theory of the eco- 
nomic principle being the sole determinant of man’s activity is still more false < 
when we look at the history of the mentality of the Indian people. With Marx 
religion is a sham illusion, but in India religious value and the moral duties 
have always been regarded as the most important consideration. Marx was an 
enthusiast and like all enthusiasts he had no balance of judgement. It is true 
that he was fairly well acquainted with the economic conditions and psycho- 
logy of the German people and his book, Capital, bristles with facts regarding 
the manner in which the labouring-class people were being tyrannized by the 
capitalists of his own time. But he had no knowledge about the mental atti- 
tude of the Asiatic people. In his analysis of the human mind he has no place 
for anything else but economic self-interest. He could not imagine that the 
religious traditions and reli gious values in a country like India, where theories ~ 
of karma and rebirth flourished among the lowest people, could be so welded 
up with certain types of class divisions in such a manner that itself in a large 
measure be a bulwark against any class struggle for solely economic purposes. 
The teachings of saints and holy men have so long been watering.and softening 
the hearts of men that it would be difficult for a handful of Marxists, who have 
their inspiration from the West, to undermine the roots of religiosity of the 
Indian people and to barbarize them to the extent that they should be imper- 
vious to all other influences than instincts of self-interest understood only in 
its material sense. The recent political history of India has opened our eyes 
to the fact that of all the political leaders it has only been the privilege of 
Mahatma Gandhi to play the part of a universal leader through the whole of 
India. The secret of Mahatma’s power lies in the fact that he has been a keen 
and able student of practical Indian psychology. His appeal to soul-force, his 
extremely modest ways of living, his selflessness, his sincerity and his appeal 
to non-violence as a political method, have succeeded in uniting the most 
important shades of Hindu political opinion in a manner wholly unpreceden- 
ted. It will be observed that people in India are prepared to suffer more for a i 
moral cause than for a cause that satisfies material self-interests. It is true i 
that the endeavours of Mahatma Gandhi are largely political and economical, l 
but yet the method advised for the attainment of the goal is semi-religious. It 

has been found that the Mahatma’s efforts in ameliorating the conditions of 

the depressed classes have hardly been as successful as his other endeavours. 

In spite of the fact that many agencies in India have lately sprung up under 

the western influence to sow the seeds of class hatred by rousing the conscious- 

ness of the depressed people that they are being oppressed by the higher clas- 

ses particularly in the sphere of the religious rights, it has been hard to awaken 

any such class consciousness among the depressed people that they would try 

to wrest their rights from the upper classes in a revolutionary manner. The 

Hindu agricultural people still believe in the orthodox class divisions and look 
respectfully to a brahmin though the brahmin is neither a capitalist nor has 
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he generally any material means of oppressing pe n is ae Here E 
spread of western education, the system of Ke na an ee 1S ae sing i o 

orthodoxy. But still among the vast majority of agricultural classes an the 
middle-class literate people, the old system exerts a considerable power and 
influence, and this superiority is not based on grounds of wealth. India is the 
one country which established the aristocracy of learning and culture largely 
uninfluenced by considerations of wealth. Moreover, India has all along been 
an agricultural country; and the establishment of a few firms and industrial 
organizations has yet done but too little to transform the Indian people on 
industrial lines so as to create a sharp division of capitalists and proletariats. 
We find that even among the Moslems the slogan that ‘Islam is in danger’ acts 
more effectively in rousing the masses to concerted actions against the Hindus 
than any fear that the latter are going to snatch away their bread. A Moslem 
leader who counts knows it very well that their religious brethren are likely 
to be more stimulated in any aggression of religion than in any economic 
aggression. It is for this reason that political and economic motives are often 
transformed by intelligent leaders into religious motives in order to make 
them effective among the masses. A Moslem would more easily die fighting for 
his mosque than in any economic struggle. Though there are many Hindu- 
Moslem riots in India, it is a well-known fact that the issue is almost nowhere 
economic or political. It is always religious or interpreted as such. This shows 
very definitely that with the Moslems also the religious values count more than 
any other value. The Marxian principles may have their appeal to such edu- 
cated men who have been completely influenced by the western material influ- 
ence; but it is certain that if the uneducated proletariats or the agriculturists 
once understand the full significance of the materialistic philosophy of Marx, 
they will be found to recoil with fear and give up Marxism even though they 
may have to starve. Marxian thought and philosophy, inspired as they are 
with the principles of class hatred, are so openly antagonistic to the entire 
spirit of Indian culture that they can have no appeal to the masses. It is only 
the young students who are idealistically fired with the sympathy for the starv- 
ing millions and who do not understand the full significance of Marx’s philo- 
sophy and are not often sufficiently acquainted with his doctrines ; who have 
gathered information about Marx from stray pamphlets and articles speak of 
Marx with enthusiasm and try to make a demonstration sometimes with red 
flags on the streets. One who is acquainted with the economic condition of 
India and the religious and moral dispositions of Indian people—Hindu, Mos- 
lem or Christian—could not think for a moment that Marxism would have any 
chance of success here. The way to secure the amelioration of the depressed 
people is not by infusing class hatred but by stimulating more sympathy in the 
upper classes and appealing to their sense of the religious and moral values. 
This has been the eternal method that India had adopted in the past by which 
the great men of India have been able to secure the equilibrium of the classes. 
No politician, no economist and no philosopher can afford to be blind in his 
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| zeal for his reformatory movements to the traditional psychology, the cultural ee 
i tendencies and the economic conditions of his country. It is false to argue that 

because certain measures and certain historical interpretations have been 

partially true of any particular country, it would also be so with every other 

country. It is false logic to think that India is a country and, therefore, what- 

ever has been possible in any other country will also be possible in India. Any 

approach to effect any political or economic good of India must have to take 

a serious account of the traditional spiritual psychology of the people. 
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Knowing that one knows 


BIMAL KRISHNA MATILAL 
All Souls College, Oxford 


i 1. RIVAL THEORIES ABOUT KNOWLEDGE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Writing in 1962, Jakko Hintikka argued that ‘a knows that p’ always implies 
| ‘a knows that a knows that p’. Some contemporary philosophers agreed while 
| others (such as, Arthur C. Danto) disagreed. The issue, however, has not been 
| much discussed in contemporary analytical philosophy, while in the classical 
| Sanskrit tradition of India it generated a vortex of controversy. It had various 
ramifications which were discussed by philosophers of very different persu- 
asions. It was believed that the issue strikes deep into the heart of the philo- 
sophic opposition between realism and idealism, materialism and mentalism. 
In other words, it became a very central concern among philosophers who 
flourished between A.D. 500 and A.D. 1200 in India. In what follows I shall 
not discuss whether this concern was justified or not, but try to present the 
argument of the ancients about the main issue in its richness and diversity. 
| Towards the end, I shall argue why Hintikka’s view cannot be accepted and $ 
why the opposite view of Nyāya fares better. j 

To appreciate fully the intricacies of the problem one needs to discuss the 
| background to some extent. The arguments of the ancients are admittedly. 
arduous, if not a bit daunting. But I am convinced that they are worth the 
effort. For they certainly deepen our understanding. The classical Indian philo- 
sophers assumed an ‘episodic’ view of knowledge, and their discussion cen- 
tres around this concept. Therefore, knowledge in what follows would be 
regarded as a knowing event, an ‘inner’ episode, and an awareness as an 
awaren¢ ss-eyent. 

In claiming that knowing is an ‘inner’ episode classifiable with other simi- 
| lar episodes, we do not and need not claim that knowing consists in being in 
| a special (infallible) state of mind. For if such a state of mind means that we 
possess some ‘inner search-light’ (Ayer) which guarantees absolutely the truth 
of the experience or the reality of the object upon which it is directed, then it | 
will be, as Ayer has pointed out, patently wrong.t I am not taking issue here 
with the Phenomenologist (for this is at best a caricature of E. Husserl), but I 
wish to reject the hypothetical position that may endorse the ‘inner search- 
light’ theory. It is generally agreed that if something is known, it must be true 
or it must exist. Nyaya says that this fact does not warrant us to say that if 
one knows, then necessarily one knows that one knows; and this holds even 
when one is quite convinced about what one knows. One may, in fact, be abso- 
lutely sure about what one cognizes, but such a certainty neither contributes 
to knowledge nor becomes an essential ingredient of it. 
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Nyaya conceives the matter roughly as follows. A jrenbalizable cognitive 
¿episode can be either a knowing episode ora ‘non-knowing poke such as 
anillusion or a doubt. It is a knowing episode when it hits the truth S Knowl- 
edge-ness consists in its truth-hitting character, and not in its indubitability 
or in its constructive character. When it misses truth it is a non-knowing’ 
awareness-episode. Even an archer cannot always hit the bull’s eye. Nyaya 
fallibilism says that if it is possible for him to hit it, it is also possible for him 
to missit. Ifhe hits it, it is not by being absolutely sure that he does so. There 
are other causal factors that are responsible for making the incident a success- 
ful one. It may be true that the archer hits the mark mostly when he is abso- 
lutely sure, and similarly a man may feel absolutely sure when he knows. But 
the point is that the fact of hitting the mark or missing it is independent of the 
presence or absence of such certainty. 

Let us try to formulate different theses of rival (classical Indian) philos- 
ophers in clearer terms. Let ‘c,’, ‘c’...stand for individual cognitive events or 
awarenesses. When I am aware that p, a cognitive event arises. I may be truly 
aware that p or it may be that I am falsely aware that p (if p is not the case). 
Let us say that I know that p if an only if I am truly aware that p. I may be 
aware that p but do not know that p, in which case I oscillate between that p 
and that not p. Let us say that I have a doubt (samSaya) if and only if I am 
dubiously aware that p in the above manner. A knowing event is a special kind 
of cognitive event (or awareness-event), for I have to be truly aware. Let us 
say that a cognitive event is a knowing event if and only if it has (acquired) a 
specific feature, k; it is an illusion or a doubt if and only if it has a different 
specific feature, d. (To avoid complexities, let us for the moment ignore other 
types of cognitive events, e.g. remembering, intuition and dreaming, although 
they are found in the list of Prasastapada.) If we accept this convention, then 
‘C-+ky’, “Co+k,’...will stand for individual knowing events, and likewise 
‘c;+-d,’, ‘c,+-d,’...for individual illusions or doubts. 

I would like to introduce at this stage a transitive verb ‘caps’ which should 
go between the name of a cognitive event and that of its object (where the 
object may be either a simple thing, a, or a complex entity having a proposi- 
tional structure, that p.) For example, if I am aware of the cat called Pussy, 
the cognitive event ‘caps’ Pussy. If, however, I am aware that Pussy is on the 
mat, then the event ‘caps’ that Pussy is on the mat. We may now formulate 
the following positions of rival Indian philosophers: 


Ta: If c, arises, it caps not only a, or that p, 
but also c, itself by the same token. 
ine: If c, arises, it caps only that p (or a), and then c, arises to 
l - cap Cy (c16). : 


The Prabhakara Mimamsaka and the Buddhist of the Dinnaga school accept 
T,. (The Advaitins also accept it but understand it in a different way which 
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we will forbear to go into here.) The Prabhakara calls it ‘the self-revelation 
theory of awareness’ (sva-prakaSa-vada), while the Buddhist calls it ‘the self- 
awareness of awareness’ (sva-samvedana-vada). 

According to the Prabhakara school, there is also a third party, the know- 


‘ing self, which is also revealed besides the object and the cognition itself. The 


prevailing view (Salikanatha’s) is that each cognitive event is a sort of percep- 
tual event revealing the trio, the object grasped, the fact of grasping (i.e. the 
cognition) and the knower self (cf. tri-puti-pratyaksata-vada). Hence accord- 
ing to this view, knowledge that this is a cat is always verbalizable as ‘I know 
that this is a cat’, which makes explicit reference to the trio ‘capped’ by the 
event (the first two words referring to the last two members of the trio, and 
the that clause to the first). An older view belonging to the same school is, 
however, formulated in a slightly different way. It says that it is counter-intui- 
tive to say that event c, ‘caps’ anything else beyond its object (a or that p). 
Instead both the cognition itself and the knowing self are such that they be- 
come, unlike the object ‘capped’ by c,, the subject matter of vyavyahara (i.e. 
become publicly discussable objects, etc.) solely by virtue of event c, itself. 
In other words, I can talk about the cat Pussy when and only when I have 
had an awareness of it (i.e. my c, has ‘capped’ it) and this is true of any other 
object I may be aware of, but this does not mean that I have to be aware of 
cı or the knowing self in order to talk about them. The last two can be talked 
about (cf. vyavahara) provided only c, has arisen, it is not necessary for c, 
also to ‘cap’ them. In the light of this ancient view of the Prabhakara school, 
T, has to be modified as: if c, arises, then just as the object ‘capped’ by c; is 
usable for vyavahdra, c, should also thereby be usable for vyavahara (i.e. fit 
for public discussion, for being talked about for being remembered, etc.), even 
when çc is not aware of itself. Salikanatha, however, prefers the unmodified 
T,2. 

In Buddhism, however, there is no third party besides the cognition and 
what it grasps as the object. T, needs no modification for the Buddhist. Each 
awareness is also a case of self-awareness. Here c, caps the particular object 
as well as c, itself. Just as an occurrence of pain arises and makes itself known 
by a single stroke, a cognitive event arises and makes itself known at the same 
instant. Each event of the cognitive kind has as its integral part an ‘inner’ 
(mental) perception of the event itself. This reflexivity of awareness is unavoid- 
able for, the Buddhist argues, one cannot remember what one did not know; 
and since we do remember that we knew whatever we knew or were aware of, 
we must have known that we knew or were aware that p (see next section). 

Both the Buddhist and the Prābhākara seem to agree on another point: 
if c, arises it is necessarily cognized. This leads to another pair of disputed 


ositi : 
positions: PEE 


pa ~ 


Ta: If c, arises, c, is necessarily’cognjzed (known). BN ee 
T, : If c arises, it is only possfble that c1 is also cognized, hp. at 
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is possible for some c, to come into and go out of existencè, 
without being cognized at all. 


¢ 


T, implies T;, and hence both the Buddhist and the Prabhakara Mimamsaka 
will have to accept T}. Tą under some interpretation may be compatible with 
T and hence the two can be combined to say that if c} arises, Cy must arise. 
This presumably gives the view of the other two Mimamsakas, the Bhatta and 
the Miéra (the followers of Murari Misra). In this case cą can be an ‘inner’ 
perception (cf. anuvyavasdya), but in any case it would be an occurrence dis- 
tinct from c,. Or as the Bhatta would say, c, may be an automatic inference 
when c has arisen.? (It may be doubtful whether the Bhatta would stick to 
this position in the final analysis, but I will not enter into that problem here). 

T, is rather a controversial thesis, for it may be claimed to be counter- 
intuitive. But Nyaya boldly accepts T, along with T,. This means, in short, 
that cą may or may not arise even if cı has undoubtedly arisen. T) and T} 
jointly say that if lam aware that p, Iam necessarily aware that I am aware 
that p. T, and T,, on the other hand, say that if somebody, S, is aware that p, 
it does not necessarily follow that S is aware that he is aware that p. 

The above positions have been formulated in terms of cognitive events in 
general. What would be the view about the knowing events in particular ? 
There are two different issues involved here. The first concerns the origin (ut- 
patti) of the knowing events, while the second is about the knowledge ofa 
knowing event, i.e. knowledge of the event as a piece of knowledge. As regards 
the former, we can formulate again two rival positions: 


liens Whatever causes c, to arise causes, by the same token, (c1 + 
kı) to arise. 
Ties Since (c, + k,) is a special case of c,, for such an event to 


arise some additional condition, G, is needed over and 
above H which causes c. 


Regarding the knowing of an awareness-event, the following rival positions 
can be formulated: 


Tim: Whatever causes the knowing of c, causes, by the same 
token, the knowing of (c, + ka). 
TR: Whatever causes the knowing of c cannot cause the know- 


ing of (c; + k,) by the same token; some additional condi- 
tion is needed to make (c1 + kı) known. 


There seems to be a natural connection between T; and T, as wellas bet- 
ween J, and Tg. All the Mimamsakas (i.e. Prabhakara, Bhatta and Miéra) 
accept the former pair. Nyaya accepts the latter. The Mimamsakas argue that 
a cognitive event arises under normal conditions as a knowing event until and 
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unless some ‘bad’ factors intervene to upset normalcy. When ‘bad’ factors 
intervene, a defective co gnitive event (a misperception or a dubious awareness, 
c,-+4d,) arises. Therefore, according to this view, the totality of causal factors 
generating Cı needs the intervention of additional bad factors (cf. dosa) to 
generate (c, + d,). This is similar to saying that mangoes are naturally sweet 
or man is naturally good but that intervention of bad factors in the normal 
circumstances can make it possible to produce non-sweet (sour) mangoes; 
similarly, bad extraneous circumstances can make a man bad. 

Nyaya, on the other hand, holds the opposite view. Instead of talking 
about ‘normal’ circumstances for generating a cognitive event, Nyaya (cf. 
Gangesa) talks about a set of general causal conditions along with a set of 
specific causal factors in each case of a cognitive event. If and when c, 
arises, it would be either (c, + k,) or (c, + 4), just as when a mango grows 
it is either sweet or not so. Therefore, the set of general causal factors for 
generating c, must always be attended with either a set of good factors in order 
to generate (c, + kı) ora set of bad factors to generate (c, + d),. 

Let us note that T, can be combined with T; and T; to yield the view of the 
Bhatta and Misra. For saying that c, ‘caps’ c, is compatible with saying that 
whatever generates c, generates by the same token, (c, + k). Further, even 
if we need c, to ‘cap’ c; (for c, cannot reflexively ‘cap’ c,), we might still claim 
that whatever generates the knowing of c, generates also the knowing of it as 
(c, + k,). Notice that the difference between knowing c, and knowing (c, + 
k,) is similar to that between knowing that it is a mango and knowing that it 
is a sweet mango. The Mimamsakas would say that knowing c is like tasting 
a mango; and hence if you have tasted it, you have tasted it as sweet. Nyaya, 
on the other hand, could argue that knowing c, may be like seeing a mango, 
and hence when you see it you cannot know that it is sweet and you need a 
different means (that of tasting) in order to know that it is sweet. 

There is a further complication when we ask about the knowledge of a 
defective cognitive event, i.e. knowing of (c, + 4). Corresponding to T, and 


T;, we can formulate: 


T, : Whatever causes the knowing of c, causes by the same 
token the knowing of (c + 4,). 
Typ: For the knowing of (c, + d) to arise, some extraneous 


condition is needed for whatever causes the knowing of 
c, to arise cannot be sufficient to cause the knowing of 


(c, + d,) to arise. 


Four possible combinations of Ty, Ts, Ty and Ty» yield, according to the post- 
Gangeéa writers, four well-known positions. Taken together T, and T give 
the Sarnkhya view, T, and Ty the Bhatta view. Ts and T, yield supposedly the 
Buddhist position, while Ts and Ty give clearly the Nyaya position.* 
Roughly stated, the Samkhya says that when I know that I am aware that 
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p, I also know by the same token that I am aware, truly or falsely as the 
5 

r AE that when I know that I am aware that p, Ialso know by 
the same token I am truly aware (i.e. know) that p. However, 4 I am falsely 
aware (misperceive or misjudge) that p, I would have to depend upon some 
extraneous condition in order to know that I am falsely aware that P. For 
example, if I misperceive something as a tree-trunk, some other evidence will 
tell me that I have misperceived; my knowledge of the awareness itself will 
be of no help. This view may be endorsed by other Mimamsakas. 

The Buddhist (supposedly) says that even if I know that I am aware that 
p, I would not know by the same token that I am truly aware that p. I would 
mere an extraneous condition to know that I know, i.e. be truly aware, that 
p. Thus Dharmakirti insisted upon successful activity as evidence of our know- 
ing that I had a piece of knowledge of the fact with regard to which our acti- 
vity has been successful.® Butif lam falsely aware of something, my knowledge 
of this awareness would be sufficient for my knowing that this is a false aware- 
ness. It is difficult to find support for this latter half of the thesis in the 
available Buddhist texts. Probably this is a reformulation (by the Naiyayikas) 
of the Buddhist viewpoint according to which all constructive judgements 
(cf. vikalpa) are by definition false, and this would be known as soon as their 
constructional character is known. According to Buddhism, a construction 
with the help of concepts is always propelled by our desires and drives for 
pleasure, etc. and hence by definition it represents a distortion of the reality. 
We construe as we would like, or ardently desire, to see reality, not as reality 
actually is! 

Nyaya says that when I know that I am aware that P, I do not know whe- 
ther I am truly aware or falsely aware. I have to depend upon some extrane- 
ous condition in order to know that I know, i.e. am truly aware. I need extra- 
neous condition even to know that I am falsely aware. 

All the positions mentioned above were supported by some argument or 
other. I will not go into those arguments here. In view of my general purpose 
I shall try to develop first, the Buddhist view of self-awareness, then the Nyaya 
position, in order to see whether the sceptics can in any way be answered from 
the point of view of these philosophical positions. 


2. SELF-AWARENESS 


If I am aware that p, then it is generally assumed that I am also aware that I 
am aware that p. This general pre-theoretical assumption seems to gloss over 
several philosophical issues which the classical Indian philosophers thought 
releyant and important as I have already indicated in the previous section. 
The assumption implies that although what we are aware of or what we cog- 
nize is, by and large, an object, an external object, a non-mental, physical 
object, we can also be aware of the mental events happening ‘inside’. We can 
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be aware of an awareness itself. The traditional ‘subject’ can become also the 
‘object’. An apprehension itself is also apprehensible (grahya). 

| A simple argument can be given to show that we must be cognizing our 
) ‘cognitions’ too along with the ‘objects’. We cannot remember what we have 
never cognitively experienced. How do we remember not only what we have 
cognitively experienced but very often also that we have cognitively experi- 
enced them? Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that we must have been 
cognitively aware that we experienced whatever we had cognitively experi- 
enced. Now the question arises: how and when do we become aware of our 
own awareness? 
| There are usually three views on this matter in classical Indian philosophy. 
| First, a cognitive event is self-cognizant. That is, an awareness may be reflex- 
| ively aware of itself. Second, it may be cognized by another cognitive event, 
by what has sometimes been called introspection ‘inward’ perception (cf. anu- 
vyavasaya)—an event that immediately follows the first event. Third, I may be ~ 
reflectively aware, i.e. infer that I must have been aware of such and such 
things on the evidence that such and such things appear as known to me (cf. 
jaatataliigakanumdana). Of these three, let us take a close look at the Buddhist 
version of the first position: c, reflexively ‘caps’ itself, 

After defining perception as a cognitive event which is entirely free from 
conception or imaginative construction (ka/pand), i.e. unassociated with names 
and concepts, Dinnaga asserted that this essential character of a perceptual — 
awareness would be applicable even to what we may call ‘mental’ or ‘inner’ 
perception of two kinds.” One kind of ‘inner’ perception presumably cognizes 
: the material form (rijpa), i.e. the external object, while the other kind cognizes 
| desire, anger, ignorance, pleasure, pain, etc. Dinnaga’s own passage is enig- 
matic here and I have followed Hattori, who followed Dharmakirti in inter- 
f 
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preting this passage. Diùnāga’s cryptic statement here created a great deal of 
exegetical confusion among the later commentators. Recently M. Nagatomi 
has called it ‘a conundrum in the Buddhist Pramana system’. He tried to 
resolve the issue as follows.® 

The problem lies to be sure with the above-mentioned first variety of ‘men- 
tal’ perception. The second variety is more or less recognizable as a variety of 
perception (in the sense defined) and generally accepted by the commentators 
without question. It is called sva-samvedana ‘self-awareness’, i.e. the self-lumi- 
nous character of all mental events, beginning from human passion to the 
Buddha’s compassion. All these events make their presence known (as soon 
as they arise) without requiring a further event. But what could be the possible 
case of the first variety? How can an external object, such as colour, be ‘cap- 
ped’ by a mental perception and be at the same time, as the requirement de- 
mands, non-conceptual or unconceptualizable? Some commentators believe 
that Diùnāga had to talk about a ‘mental’ perception which is on par with the 
five kinds of sense perception in order to be faithful to the tradition of the 
Buddhist scriptures! The Buddha mentioned a variety called mano-vijnana, 
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five types of sensory awareness. Moksakaragupta 


quoted a saying of the Buddha which reads as follows: ‘Colour-form is cog- i 
ognition, the visual perception and mental per- | 
2 


nized, oh monks, by.twofold c : 
ception induced by it.’ The saying was quoted by Moksakaragupta in order 


to justify his contention that although the mental perception of colour, etc. is a 
not commonly experienced by ordinary people, it might well have been the | 
case with the Buddha’s experience.’ | 
Nagatomi argues that Diùnāga in the passage referred to did not talk about | 
two types of mental perception but only about one type with a twofold aspect. 
If this means that the event called mental perception is identical with the self- 
awareness part of each mental event, then I readily accept the interpretation. 
Dharmakirti explicitly stated in the Nyayabindu that all mental events (citta = | 
a cognitive event as well as caitta = derivatives of the cognitive event, pleasure, i 
etc.) are self-cognizant.! It is possible that Dinnaga only referred to the two- 
fold appearance of the self-cognitive part of the event: the object-appearance 
(that aspect of a mental occurrence which makes an intentional reference) and 
the appearance of the cognition itself (the cognizing aspect). Since pleasure, 
pain, passion, anger, etc.—all such mental events are also cognitive in charac- 
ter according to the standard Buddhist view and by the same token self-cogni- 
tive, Diinaga might well have intended to emphasize the double feature that 
self-awareness of such events captures: the object-aspect as well as their ‘own’ 
aspect. 
Each mental event in this theory has a perceptual character and this in- 
cludes any cognitive event, sensory perception, inference, conceptual judge- 
ment, etc. It is in each case their self-awareness. Self-awareness is a kind of 
perception because it is a mental awareness that is free entirely from con- 
ception and construction. It forces itself into a non-mediated (non-conceptual) 
grasp of itself. It is called ‘mental’ or ‘inner’ because the external sense-facul- 
ties are not directly responsible for such a non-mediated grasp of itself (cf. 
Dinnaga: indriyanapeksatvat), Suppose I now close my eyes and think of my 
beloved. My thoughts will be invariably attended with passion, etc. (the ` 
caitta). This particular mental event is certainly not free from conceptual cons- 
truction for only an idea, a concept, of my beloved, and not she herself, is 
grasped by my awareness. But my awareness itself as well as my passion or 
other emotive experience is self-aware. Thus self-awareness of any mental 
event is conception-free and hence a ‘perception’, a la Dinnaga. He says: 
Even conception (or conceptual judgement) is admitted to be (a sort of per- 
ception) as far as its self-awareness is concerned. It is not (a perception) with 
regard to its object because it indulges in conceptualization.’!1 
Dinnaga repeatedly insists in the first chapter of his Pramana-samuccaya 
ee rs) eves Bene event: the object-aspect and the cog- 
ae i 5 asa), more commonly known in the Yoga- 
SESE 2S MTS apprehensible-form (grahyakara) and the apprehension- 
form (grahakakara). Later on his arthdbhdsa transpired as arthakara, the ‘ob- 


side by side with the other 
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ject-form’ of the cognition, in the wiritings of the post-Diinaga exponents and 
hence the nickname sakdara-vadin (sakara = ‘awareness with an object-form’) 
was given to this school. If the object-appearances (‘blue’, ‘yellow’, ‘hard’, 
‘round’, etc.) are inherently distinguishing marks for particular cognitive 
events, then the claim (of the Sautrantika) that external objects are causally 
responsible for the arising of the object-appearances or object-likeness (sarit- 
pya) seems to dwindle. This position became very suitable for the Yogacara 
school to which Ditnaga belonged. For instead of saying with the old Yoga- 
carins that the external objects do not exist, for nothing but consciousness 
(awareness) exists, one can now say along with the exponents of the Dinnaga 
school that in this theory of awareness and mental phenomena in general refer- 
ences to external objects are dispensable. 

Difnaga advanced some arguments to show that an awareness has always 
a twofold appearance and later added that even self-awareness of anawareness 
is proven thereby. Thus it has been said (I follow Hattori’s translation): 


The cognition that cognizes the object, a thing of color, etc. has (a twofold 
appearance, namely,) the appearance of the object and the appearance of 
itself (as subject). But the cognition which cognizes this cognition of the 
object has (on the one hand) the appearance of that cognition which is in 
conformity with the object and (on the other hand) the appearance of itself. 
Otherwise, if the cognition of the object had only the form of the object, 
or ifit had only the form of itself, then the cognition of cognition would 
be indistinguishable from the cognition of the object.1? 


To explain: let c, stand for a cognitive event which can be described as my 
awareness of blue. We can distinguish between its two aspects, the blue-aspect 
and the cognition aspect, of which the latter grasps the former; if the same 
event has also self-awareness, then this ‘self-awareness’ aspect is to be distin- 
guished from the cognition-aspect in that the self-awareness aspect picks out 
the cognition-aspect as distinguished by the blue-aspect while the cognition- 
aspect picks out the blue-aspect only. Now if instead of the dual aspect, my 
awareness had only one aspect, either the blue-aspect or the cognition-aspect, 
then the awareness of the awareness, the self-awareness, would be indistin- 
guishable from the awareness itself. How? Suppose the cognition has only the 
blue aspect to qualify it. We would then have an awareness taking the blue- 
aspect for its object and another awareness, i.e. self-awareness, also taking 
the blue-aspect for its object. This will collapse the distinction between aware- 
ness and self-awareness. If, on the other hand, the cognition has only the 
Cognizing aspect (no object-aspect), then also the distinction between aware- 
ness and self-awareness will collapse. For both will be marked by the same 
Cognizing aspect.1% . 
Further, it is argued by Dinnaga, there is another fact that can be happily 
explained under the assumption of the dual aspect of a cognitive event. Some- 
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eceding cognition appears in a succeeding 
ossible since the objects are, according to | 
tual flux and, therefore, the object ceases 


to exist when the succeeding cognition arises. But admission of the dual as pect 
saves the situation here. For we can say that at moment t, there arises a cogni- 
tive event, c,, which grasps the blue, b,, as its object Ce fa ve ye 
at tẹ) and at fa, C2 arises and grasps not b, but c, as an event whic a i E 
appearance. This will show that c, grasps ‘the bi p ppano w ic is 
part of its dual appearance (it does not grasp b, directly). For b, cing ina 
state of flux cannot be present at tą. This argument provides an explanation of 
the common-sense belief that an object grasped in a cognition can be grasped 
by several succeeding cognitive events, but it is not clear whether it accom- 
plishes anything else. ST 

Dinnaga gives next his major argument. Our recollection is not only of the 
object previously cognized but also of the previous cognition itself. This proves 
not only that a cognitive event has a dual aspect but also that it is self-co gnized. 
For ‘it is unheard of’, says Dinnaga, ‘to have recollection of someting 
without having an experience of (it before)’ If, as the Naiyayika claims, a 
cognition is cognized by a separate cognitive event, then, says Dinnaga, an 
infinite regression would result and there would be no movement of thought 
(cognition) from one object to another. 

Santaraksita gave another argument in favour of self-awareness. An 
awareness cannot depend upon another awareness in order to make its pre- 
sence known, nor could its presence remain unknown. Therefore self-aware- 
ness must be the natural trait of any awareness. 

The usual objection against the ‘self-awareness’ nature of a cognitive event 
was well answered by Dharmakirti and Santaraksita. It may be said that even 
a very well-trained dancer cannot climb up his or her own shoulder, and even 
the sharpest sword would not cut its own blade. Hence how can a cognition 
cognize itself? As against this, it is pointed out that a lamp or light illuminates 
itself. In other words, the act-agent relationship need not always follow the 
model of a wood-cutter and a tree. It could illustrate the relation of the deter- 
minant and the determinable (cf. vyyavasthapya-vyavasthapaka). Besides, to say 
that a cognition is self-cognizant is simply to say that a cognition is a non- 
material entity (ajada), very much unlike a material object. Self-awareness is 
what constitutes the essence of the mental events, (events such as an aware- 
ness, and any attendant emotive facts such as passion and anger). 

It is held that cognitive event is actually a partless whole (cf. niramsa). The 
so-called division of it into aspects or features or appearances is only imagined. 
Hence it is only a provisional division. Thus for Santaraksita: 


times an object cognized by a pr 
cognition. But this would seem 1mp 
the Sautrantika Buddhists, in perpe 
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The self-awareness of the awareness need not be analysed into the (model 
of) the action and the agent (and the object), for it is a single unity without 
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parts, and hence cannot be divided into the three parts (the cognizer =the 
agent, the cognition =the action, and the cognizable =the object). a 
In sum, it is climed that self-awareness of an awareness is experiential. An echo. 
of this claim is found in Dharmakirti’s often quoted line from the Pramana- 
yini§caya: ‘If an awareness itself is not perceived, the awareness of the object 
would never be possible.’’* It is, however, not absolutely clear whether experi- 
ence could positively establish also the reflexivity of awareness. For it is possi- 
ble to be reflectively aware of another awareness. This brings us to the second 
and the third alternatives preferred by the Nyaya and the Bhatta respectively. 


3. Must I BE AWARE THAT I AM AWARE? 


We have now to work with the idea that one is reflectively aware of one’s own 
awareness. Awareness does not have self-awareness (i.e. awareness is not, 
among other things, reflexive). One may be reflectively aware of one’s own 
awareness that something is the case in either of the two ways: by an inference 
or by an inward perception arising in the next moment. In fact, both may be — 
designated as ‘reflection’ (in the Lockeian sense?) or ‘introspection’. Locke, 
in fact, defined Reflection as ‘that notice which the mind takes of its own 
operations, and the marriage of them, by reason whereof there came to be 
ideas of these operations in the understanding’.!” This notion of ‘reflection’ 
seems to be closer to that of the inward perception (although not that of the 
Buddhist ‘self-awareness’) than that of an automatic inference. It is not very 
clear whether Locke was aware of the distinction that we are talking about 
here. Besides, Locke identified Reflection as one of the two sources of know- 
ledge (the other being Sensation) and there are many other problems involved 
here. For all these reasons, I would avoid translating anuvyavasaya (which is 
said to perceive inwardly the immediately preceding cognitive event) as ‘reflec- 
tion’ or ‘reflective awareness’ (as some modern exponents of Nyaya have 
done). For almost the same reason, I would avoid using ‘introspection’ in this 
context. ‘Introspection’ is sometimes regarded as a modern version of the old 
‘reflection’. It has also been given a much broader function to perform in psy- 
chology. For William James, introspective observation is the principal method 
of psychology. In fact for all we know, both these terms may be very intimately 
connected with the notion of an inward perception or an automatic inference. 
However, it seems to me, ‘introspection’ generally stands for a set of different, 
sequential, but not often homogenous, mental episodes which are cognitive 
in character. In fact, a number of inward perceptions or inferences may be 
members of this set. Thus, to keep in our mind the episodic nature and singu- 
larity of the ‘inward’ perception (anuvyavasaya) as well as that of the auto- 
matic inference (anumana) of the awareness episode, I would not use the term 
‘introspection’ here. For anuvyavasaya I shall use ‘inward perceptual deter- 
mination’ (sometimes inward perception), for sva-samvedana ‘self-awareness’ 
or ‘inner perception’ and I would let the distinction between them (that the 
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former occurs in the immediately succeeding moment while the latter is an 
jntegral part of each awareness-event) be understood from the context, 

We still operate here on the general assumption that if there arises an 
awareness, there arises also an awareness of the awareness, though not simul- 
taneously. Hence we have still not gone against the commonsense notion that 
it is impossible for one to be aware of something without being aware that one 
is aware. Transition to the Nyaya view will take us beyond this position. For 
we will then say that it is not impossible for somebody to be aware of some- 
thing without his being aware that he is aware (see T, of section 1). 

One may argue that this is highly improbable. For if man is aware at all 
of something without being aware that he is aware then certainly something 
must be wrong with him, for it would be grossly inconsistent. But this oddity 
can be dispelled. Our uneasiness here lies in the fact that a person cannot claim 
or say that he is aware that p. How many times, looking at a child’s behaviour, 
we can say that he is aware that p but not exactly aware that he is aware? J. 
Hintikka used two distinct notions of implication, the epistemic implication 
and the virtual implication in order to argue in favour of the thesis that we are 
talking about here (i.e. the Nyaya thesis, T,). According to him, ‘I am aware 
that p’ epistemically implies (epistemic implication being defined in terms of a 
clearly defined notion of epistemic indefensibility) ‘I am aware that I am aware 
that p’, but “a is aware that p’ does not virtually imply (virtual implication be- 
ing defined in terms of indefensibility simpliciter) ‘a is aware that he is aware 
that p’. If Hintikka’s argument is right, then it lends additional support to the 
Nyaya thesis, T,, to which we must now turn.18 

It is obviously true that we cannot recall what we have not cognitively 
experienced. Nyaya readily accepts this point but goes on to point out that 
we do not recall everything that we have cognitively experienced. This does 
not always mean that my memory-impressions on such occasions have been 
lost. It may mean occasionally that I did not have a memory-impression to 
begin with! The general theory about memory-impression is that a memory- 
impression of a particular object is generated (no matter how ‘faint’ the 
impression may be) as soon as the objectis cognitively experienced. (A hypno- 
tist can evoke from us sometimes recollection of an object which we had nor- 
2 eae ae Ee experienced at all). But certainly we cannot recall what 
ee ve ame es This must be true of our awareness and other 
Roses, amino ee ay the role of the object of remembrance. There- 
sone Ree. oe cannot recall that I had an aware- 
sexta ot ae n object, it is reasonable to assume that I did not 
a A tad sees ae of the object. It may be that I cannot 
argument can be given to Seat 7 Tan a ae 1 fel asleep, walle aR 
at that moment; for I was awak “Sra m a perception) must hake dig 
e aa aeae ea Ner on, my eyes wore lopen Gia 

BE E n presence of a cognitive event at a particular mo- 
À y imply the presence of the awareness of the cogni- 
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tion. For I now understand, by the force of the argument suggested, that I 
saw something at that moment. This understanding is not remembering. 

Nyaya further argues that it is possible to remember many objects without 
our necessarily remembering that we had once experienced these objects. We 
may now surmise or ‘see’ that we had experienced cognitively those objects, 
but this new awareness would not be a revival, i.e. the memory-impression 
of the cognition itself. Such a state of affairs would be compatible with 
the view that we had experienced (cognitively) those objects, but we did 
not have the awareness of the cognitive experience until now; and for this 
reason we have been unable to recall it. 

Nyaya says that it is not always necessary (cf. avaśya) that one should be 
aware of one’s awareness either simultaneously (as soon as the awareness- 
event arises) or at the immediately succeeding moment. I have tried to show 
that this view, although it initially strikes us as somewhat odd, is not incom- 
patible with known and commonly accepted facts. We can explain our memory 
of many previously experienced objects, and on the evidence of such memory 
we can infer that such and such cognitive experiences must have taken place; 
but there is no logical compulsion here to say that we must have had also the 
awareness (inward perceptual recognition) of such and such cognitive experi- 
ences. For the Buddhist, self-awareness is an essential (necessary) property of 
each awareness. But if this is denied, the intermediate view is that the aware- 
ness of an awareness is an invariable concomitant of each awareness (invari- 
ably arising immediately afterwards). Nyaya goes further and says that the 
awareness of an awareness is only accidental (contingent), for it may or may 
not arise immediately afterwards, or may not arise at all. 

Another good argument in favour of T, is that it becomes necessary to 
save realism as well as our pre-theoretic assumption of the possibility of our 
knowledge of the external world from the attack of such idealists as Dharma- 
Kirti. The usual counter-argument against Nyaya is this. If we admit that an 
awareness-event can occur in a person about which event he is unaware, we 
make a mental event as good as a ‘material object’ (jada), for both the mental 
and the material can exist unperceived or uncognized. This consequence leads 
to materialism. Nyaya will accept the charge, for otherwise mentalism or idea- 
lism would win the day! For the usual mentalistic strategy is to introduce an 
insurmountable barrier between the mental and the non-mental (material), 
and then claim that the mental (a cognitive event, a mode of consciousness) 
Cannot be connected with the material object unless it transforms the latter 
into a mental object. This would, therefore, create what has sometimes been 
Called the ‘veil of ideas’. An argument can usually be developed to show even- 
tually that this veil of ideas becomes, in fact, our veil of ignorance about the 
external, material world: if this is so, then, in our explanation of knowledge 


and awareness, a reference to the external world would seem to be dispensible. 


The other argument of Dharmakirti leads to almost the same conclusion. 
If the awareness of blue and the awareness of that awareness of blue are neces- 
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sarily arising together, and hence are ultimately indistinguishable, there is no 
way by which we can claim that the blue (the blue-form) in awareness is (or even 
: corresponds to) a reality separate from the awareness itself." The causal theo- | 
rists can be easily faulted and hence an idealistic explanation of knowledge j 
and awareness will win the day. The philosophic motivation of Nyaya behind | 

its thesis T, is to deny this possibility at the very beginning. T, is consistent 
with commonsense because it is possible for me to say that this baby is aware | 
of the red flower before him, but he is hardly aware that he is aware. Why does 
T, initially seem so odd? The answer is that we tend to confuse the first-person 
statements (which are necessarily true) with the third-person statements (which 
are only possible, that is only sometimes true). I cannot say that I am aware 
without my being aware that I am aware. But I can say of Mr. X that he is 
sometimes aware without being aware that he is aware. Then I can argue that 
what is true of Mr. X should be true of me, viz. that I could be aware without | 
being aware that I am aware, although I cannot say that I am aware without | 
being aware that I am aware. For saying it (a sort of vyavahāra, to use the | 
Sanskrit term) presupposes my being aware of the awareness of it. a 
Udayana has added a further argument: our internal events such as plea- | 

sure and pain are necessarily perceived inwardly because they are irresistible 

(cf. tivra-samvegitaya), but our awareness sometimes lacks this character of 
irresistibility. Hence it is not always inwardly (perceptually) recognized.?° | 
| 


4, NyAyA VIEW ABOUT KNOWING THAT ONE KNows 


Nyaya differs from others in its theory about how we grasp the truth-hit- 
ting character of a piece of knowledge, i.e. the knowledge-hood of a knowl- 
edge. We grasp the truth, it may be said, when we know a piece of knowl- 
edge as knowledge, and not as a mere awareness. I may inwardly perceive an 
awareness in the next moment of its origin, but I need something more to 
grasp its truth-hitting character or its knowledge-hood. The Nyaya theory | 
implies, in the first place, that I may know that I have an awareness without | 


knowing that this awareness is true, i.e. a piece of knowledge. In fact, if cer- 
tain conditions obtain (or do not obtain, as the case may be), I may never 
know (or know) that this awareness of mine at moment t, was a piece of know- 
ledge. Moreover, if I were falsely aware at t,, it would never be revealed to me 
that this was a false awareness unless some other set of conditions obtains. On 
the other hand, the set of conditions that is fit to generate in actuality a cog- 
nitive awareness would generate it as either a true or an untrue (= aprama) 
one, for according to Nyaya, a cognitive event must be either true or untrue. 
An exception to this rule would be the case of a pure sensory awareness, 4 
conception-free perception. 

_Vacaspati expounds the Nyaya view as follows.21 First, we should distin- 
guish the scriptural matters from mundane matters, for scriptures are differ- 
ent kinds of action-guide. Concentrating upon ‘mundane’ matters we should 
notice the following. The ‘mundane’ matters of our acquaintance may be 


Q 
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| classified as those with which one has acquired familiarity (e.g. daily chores) 
and those with which one has not (cf. anabhyasadasapanna). My familiarity 
with a cup of tea in the morning or that there is a Cup of tea on the table be-* 
longs to the first case. My perception of an unfamiliar man approaching me 
would belong to the second type. Vacaspati says that, in both cases, the truth 
of my awareness is known to me by an inference but the nature of the infer- = 
ence varies substantially one from the other. In the second case, I know that 
my perception has been veridical (that I am not under illusion) because it 
leads to confirmatory behaviour (cf. prayrtti-samarthya). For example, I can 
go and talk to the man; and his behaviour that follows, if confirmatory, would 
| allow me to infer: this perception has been a case of knowledge, for it has led 
| to confirmatory behaviours. This is rather a pragmatic solution of the prob- 
j lem within the context. We have to remember that commonsense dictates that 
| knowing that we have a perception does not in any way guarantee that we 
have a veridical perception, and this is the strong point in favour of the scep- 
tical arguments. Nyaya makes room for this common intuition, but proposes 
to resolve the issue as follows. A perceptual awareness, whose veridicality is 
in doubt or unestablished (cf, sandigdha-pramanyaka or agrhita-pramanyaka) 
| is as good as a dubious cognitive awareness (cf. samSaya). Bute 


airaa an pees 


ven a dubiety, 
Nyaya asserts, may prompt us to act, and such action can very well be crowned 


| 

| with success. In such cases, Nyaya Says, we infer the knowledge-hood of the 
awareness on the basis of some, confirmatory behaviour’ as evidence. Beha- 
| viour, here, includes activities. Vacaspati has said that our actions and aware- 
| ness (belief?) are (causally) related in the following way: 

| 
} 
| 


Action or propensity to act depends upon the awareness of the object 

(artha), not upon the certain determination of it; for intelligent people act 

even from a dubious cognitive awareness of the object. It is not that those 

i who act even being certain that the means will bring about an end (e.g., 
farmers ploughing fields for future crops) do not entertain (occasional) doubt 
about the result that is yet to come.22 


The point is that even if the knowledge that my present perception is veridical 
or yields knowledge comes later, my present perception, whose knowledge- 
yielding character (truth-hitting character) has not yet been determined, can 
initiate action or behaviour that may be confirmatory in the end. Udayana 
Says: “Everywhere, one tends to act, having considered that there is more to 
gain by acting, and that even if the result is not confirmatory, the loss is less 
(than gain)’ (I follow Vardhamana’s interpretation). 

According to Vacaspati, in the cases mentioned above, when the matters 
are sufficiently ‘familiar’, another inference is used, to establish the truth of an 
awareness. Vacaspati calls it the ‘tajjatiyata’ inference. I shall call it ‘inference 
from likeness’. Briefly, it is this. Everytime that [amin the kitchen in the 
morning, I see a Cup of tea on the table. In order to know that my perception 
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that there is a cup of tea on the table is veridical in such cases, [ do noi always 
need confirmatory behaviour (I go and take itin my hand, drink it, etc), Rather 

` Tinfer then and there that the perception that there is a cup of tea on the 
table is veridical (knowl edge-yielding), for it belongs to the same type, i.e, it is 
LIKE others, many others, | had had before. In such cases therefore, our action 
or tendency to act (or our behaviour) is prompted by a certainty about the 
object, for we already know that this perception 1s veridical. This explains our 
strong commonsense intuition that in many cases we act on the basis of a 
dead certainty about an object. This is admittedly an inference based upon a 
premise involving the rather intriguing notion of LIKENESS. It says that if 
A and the likes of A have been proven before to have the property K, then if 
X is like A (in essential points), X has K. 

Udayana discussed this intriguing notion of LIKENEss.24 Briefly, the LIKE- 
NESS varies with each type of cognitive structure. Besides, one sort of LIKENESS 
would be emphasized in the case of perception, another in the case of infer- 
ence. Basically, the idea is this. On the first occasion, my awareness that ‘there 
is a cup of tea on the table’ (suppose on the first day) was no doubt a piece of 
knowledge, but I did not know immediately about its being a piece of know- 
ledge until confirmatory behaviour proved it to be so. After some days how- 
ever, I would start knowing its knowledge-hood immediately after I see the 
cup of tea, for I would instantly infer its knowledge-hood on the basis of its 
LIKENESS to my past veridical experience. The LIKENESS is also based, in this 
Case, upon the identical structural content. 

Just as most philosophers defend the commonsense assumption that ‘a is 
aware that p’ virtually implies ‘a is aware that he is aware’, most philosophers 
of both Western and Indian tradition would assert that knowledge of know- 
ledge is virtually equivalent to knowledge simpliciter. However, the traditional 
philosophers used arguments based upon introspection to defend this thesis. 
Ryle has subjected this argument-from-introspection to severe criticism and 
thereby rejected the thesis. Nyaya, however, rejects the thesis on different 
grounds and propounds an alternative doctrine which may not be acceptable 
to a follower of Ryle.25 Nyaya asserts that knowledge of knowledge is not 
virtually equivalent to knowledge simpliciter. Translated in terms of the epi- 
sodic notion of knowledge, this would mean that what leads to the episode 


of knowledge in a person, a, is not identical with what leads to the episode of 
knowing that knowledge in a. 


As we have noted in section 
position can be explained away b 
ments with the ‘third person sin 
I do not know that I know’ is pl 
not know that he knows’ is no 
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episode of a’s knowing that he knows that p. Not only can the two episodes 
take place at different times, they can also have different causal precedents. 

Udayana says that all of us have an inherent propensity in us to desire and ° 
look for knowledge (cf. samuitkata-vasana), but the fact is that a cognitive 
event only occasionally aniounts to knowledge (becomes a knowing event).26 
As a result, we frequently take (mistake) a false awareness to be a piece of 
knowledge. A man, for example, can take the appearance of a wandering 
monk and we would quickly (jhatiti) take him to be a monk; but we cannot 
say that we know in such cases, unless we also know whether the appearance is 
faked or genuine, as the case may be. For a doubt as to whether or not the 
appearance was genuine would be overwhelming. In an ‘unfamiliar’ situation 
(anabhydasa-dasa) ox the above kind when a cognitive event arises and is also 
grasped (known), it 1s commonly felt that an overwhelming doubt as to whe- ~ 
ther this cognition is genuine (i.e. a piece of knowledge) or not often arises 
within a very short period (say, in the second or third moment). This fact can- 
not be explained if we suppose that when a person knows that he is ‘AWARE’, 
he knows ipso facto that he “kNows’. Moreover, we have to say that the person 
has already come to know about his awareness, i.e. that he is aware that p, 
if the said doubt as regards the knowledge-hood of the awareness is to be pos- 
sible. For doubt regarding the qualifying characters, A-ness or B-ness, pre- 
supposes knowledge of the subject entity (dharmin). In other words, if some- 
body doubts whether an object is a camel or a kangaroo, he must have some 
acquaintance (at least a vague visual experience from a distance) with the ob- 
ject itself. Here the subject-entity is the awareness itself. Hence an awareness 
of this awareness-event is a prerequisite for the said doubt to arise. 

The doubt regarding the knowledge-hood of an awareness infects what is 
grasped by the awareness itself. This doubt it to be removed by an inference 
to ascertain the knowledge-hood of the awareness concerned. In ‘unfamiliar’ 
situations, as we have already explained, the inference is based upon ‘confir- 
matory’ behaviour. In ‘familiar’ situations it is based upon ‘likeness’ with 
other, already decided, knowledge-episodes, the second inference being very 
natural, automatic, and almost unconscious (it is not ‘consciously’ done un- 
less, of course, we are sufficiently provoked). According to Nyaya, this fact 
misleads the opponent into the belief that if a person knows that he is aware 
that p then he also knows that he knows that p. 

With such arguments, Nyāya supports the contention that knowledge of 
knowledge is neither equivalent to knowledge simpliciter, nor even to know- 
ledge of the awareness event (which may, in fact, be knowledge). This seems 
to go against the new ‘formal’ proof offered by J. Hintikka in defence of the 
thesis that ‘a knows that’ virtually implies ‘a knows that he knows that’. But 
I do not think that there is any conflict here as far as the ‘formal’ proof of 
Hintikka is concerned. Hintikka sharpens the notion of knowledge well en- 
ough and makes several assumptions in order to make his thesis almost irresis- 
tible. In fact, his basic assumption is the condition C.KK*, which is based 
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upon the rule A.PKK *, and the equivalence of knowledge of Knowledge With 
knowledge simpliciter really turns on this assumption. But the infallibility of 
"this rule may be disputed. Hintikka himself is quite aware of the problems 
involved here. He also requires, for his thesis to obtain, that the person 
referred to by a in ‘a knows that’ knows that he is referred to by it.27 

E.J. Lemmon once clearly rejected the thesis that “a knows that...’ implies 
‘a knows that he knows that...’. He said: ‘...there is a clear sense in which it 
is untrue: there are many things people know without realizing that they 
know them.” It is significant to realize that Lemmon disagreed with the Hin- 
tikka-type view even without developing a sense of knowing that may be iden- 
tical with that of Nyaya. The upshot is that one cannot deductively prove that 
knowledge simpliciter is equivalent to knowledge of knowledge, unless one 
prefixes the notion of knowledge so as to make the thesis irresistible. And this 
is what Hintikka has apparently done. The insight from Lemmon’s disagree- 
ment would be that, in some acceptable sense of knowing, very little of the 
kind of epistemic logic (that Hintikka envisioned) would be forthcoming. 

This would be a good place to explain further the Nyaya notion of know- 
ledge. Nyaya would say that a knows that P, provided: 


l. ais aware that p, 

2. proper (causal) conditions for generating a knowing event have ob- 
tained; 

3. certain psychological conditions, e.g. dubiety, awareness of the oppo- 
site of p, etc. do not obtain; and 

4. p is the case. 


It now seems feasible to say that a subject, a, knows that p at time ¢,, but he 
does not know that he kno 


to assert that he knows, ev 
if he can assert that he knows, the 


Say that a might have already kn 
another possibility. It may be tha 
the fact that he knew that P; 
now infers (i.e. knows) that hi 
The last event is an inferring, 

In the light of the points 
example may be in order. 
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bered. If he remembered simply that obscure fact about Persian history, then 
he is only warranted to assume that he knew it before. But if he remembered _ 


that he learned (knew) it in his Persian history class, as is often the case, then 
he would be warranted to assume, as we would be to assume about him, that 
he knew that he knew it (when he learned it). In fact, Lemmon’s example is 
unfortunate from this point of view, for learning in a class is very often the 
case of knowing that one knows (in the Nyaya sense of the term). Thus unless 
one so defines knowledge as to make it analytically true that knowledge simpli- 


citer implies knowledge of knowledge, it would always be possible to say of ` 


s omebody that he knew that p, although he did not know at that moment that 
he knew that p. Thus the Nyaya thesis may very well be defended. 

Our criticism of Hintikka here may appear to be too hasty. For, after all, 
Hintikka constructed a ‘formal proof’. But it is rather refreshing to note that 
we are not alone in rejecting the second part of the Hintikka thesis. Among 
the philosophers, A.C. Danto has very convincingly argued that the above part 
of Hintikka’s theory (or that of Schopenhauer whom Hintikka cites as a pre- 
decessor in upholding it) is false, provided Hintikka by his use of the verb ‘to 
k now’ intends to capture usage. In short, Danto points out, by using what he 
calls his ‘style of grosso-modo proof’, that the conjunction of ‘a knows that p’ 
and ‘a does not know that a knows that p’ is not inconsistent.”® 

The main argument of Danto is that ‘a knows that a knows that p’ has a 
truth-condition in excess of the truth-conditions for ‘a knows that p’, and ‘in 
such a way that the full satisfaction of the truth condition of the former is 
satisfied’. It is thus possible to hold that the former could be false while the 
latter is true. Danto explains this point as follows: we can take the notion of 
‘understands the sentence p’ as giving a truth-condition for “knows that p’. 
Thus the former would require that a understands the sentence ‘a knows that 
p’ while the latter simply that a understands the sentence p. Danto further 
comments: ‘And surely it is possible to understand a great many things with- 
out understanding what knowledge is, or what “knowing that” means.’ All 
this goes to support the Nyaya view against Hintikka and the Mimamsakas 
of India. But we should also note that Danto does not contribute to episodic 
conception of knowledge as Nyaya does. And this might explain the fact that 
Danto reaches a conclusion similar to Nyaya against Hintikka through a 
slightly different route. 

In the case of perceptual awareness and awareness derived from linguistic 
expressions (śabda), Nyaya clearly says that knowledge-hood of such aware- 
ness is established (known) by an inference based upon the evidence of either 
the “confirmatory behaviour’ or LIKENESS (according as it is an ‘unfamiliar’ or 
f amiliar’ situation). But there seems to be a controversy among the Naiya- 
yikas, which most probably was initiated by Vacaspati, about how the know- 
ledge-hood of this kind of inference as well as of the inward perception that 
caps an awareness is to be established. This will lead us to the next discussion. 
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5. INFERENCE, CONFIRMATION AND JNTROSPECTION 


There are many problems that arise in the context of the Nyaya view about 
knowledge of knowledge (that has been stated in the previous section). Naiya- 
yikas tried their best to resolve these problems and I shall deal with a few of 
them here.! Several points must be understood when we try to formulate 
the Nyaya view (as Gangesa_ makes them clear). 


(1) Doubt isfinfectious. If a entertains a doubt regarding the knowledge- 
hood of his awareness that p, then a’s awareness becomes infected with doubt 
and this means that a cannot be sure whether p. 

(2) Human action is not always prompted (i.e. caused) by knowledge. Thus 
a may act, with regard to p even when he has simply an awareness that p (even 
when|he cannot be sure). 

(3) A’ person can be sure that p, only if he has a certitude (an awareness) 
that p and this awareness is not infected or overwhelmed with doubt as re- 
gards its falsehood. He does not always have to be sure by ascertaining the 
knowledge-hood of his awareness. 

(4) One may say: if c, ascertains the knowledge-hood of c,, we may need 
another c, to ascertain the knowledge-hood of c, and so on. This inifinite re- 
gress can be stopped in the following way. If c, ascertains the knowledge-hood 
of c,, and no doubt about the falsehood of c, arises, there isno need to look 
for ca, etc. to ascertain the knowledgehood or otherwise of Co: 

(5) Actions, behaviour, etc. are ‘shaky’ (cf. sakampa) when they are promp- 
ted by dubious awareness. They are ‘unshaken’ (niskampa) when prompted by 
a certitude about p. Such certitude may arise because either no doubt regard- 
ing the falsehood of the awareness has arisen; or when such doubts arose, 
they were removed on the basis of evidence. 

(6) In sum, action in us is never produced by knowledge of knowledge. A 
person acts because he knows (not because he knows that he knows) or he is 


simply aware, or he is in doubt but wishes to benefit from doubt, etc. (cf. 
Pascal’s wager), 


All this would apply to perceptual knowledge and they can be applied (as 
dis to scriptural know- 
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tial mark’) that is invariably connected or concomitant with the property. that 
is to be inferred (cf. anumeyavyabhicarilinga-samutthatvat). In other words, if 
invariable concomittance is guaranteed between A and B, then from A we in 
fer B, and in this nothing can go wrong. If inference follows this ‘logical’ rule, 
it imparts indubitable knowledge (cf. niskampam upapadyate jñānam). For,®? 
‘The ‘mark’ is there (present), and the ‘mark’ cannot be present unless the 
‘marked’ (the property to be inferred) is present.’ It is not clear whether the 
point of Vacaspati is that a logical (argument-like) inference is valid a priori, 
because the principle of such inference embodies a necessary truth. Perhaps 
this would be a volte face for a Naiyayika. He says that any inference, whether 
it is of the kind (described above) that is based upon the logical ‘mark’ called 
confirmatory behaviour or upon a logical ‘mark’ about which all kinds of 
doubt regarding its non-concomitance or deviation have been removed 
(cf. nirasta-samasta-vyabhicara-samkasya), would impart knowledge, and 
knowledge-hood of such inferential cognition cannot be doubted. 
Vacaspati’s expression ‘self-verifying’ (svata eva pramdna) would, of 
course, mean that the knowledge-hood of such inferential awareness (conclu- 
sion) would be known by the same set of conditions that would generate 
knowledge of that awareness itself. Since,taccording to Nyaya, each awareness 
is cognized by an inward perception, in this case also when the inferential 
awareness arises‘an inward perception would grasp such an awareness as well 
as its knowledge-hood. In other words, what Vacaspati intends to say (as 


Vardhamana explains) is: when I have inferred that p I inwardly perceive that . 


l have inferred that p, and by the same token I inwardly perceive that this 
inferred awareness is a piece of knowledge.** 

Udayana reformulates the matter as follows. In the case of inference, i.e. 
inferential’awareness, doubt may arise as regards its knowledge-hood in either 
of two ways. We may doubt the adequacy of the causal factors involved. Or 
we may doubt the knowledge-hood of the ‘concluding’ (resulting) awareness. 
Two relevant causal factors are involved: Knowledge of the concomitance 
(invariability) between A and B, and knowledge of the presence of A (in the 
case under consideration, i.e. in paksa) on the basis of which we infer B. Now 
if these two pieces of knowledge are established (known), Udayana says the 
first contingency, i.e. arising of the first kind of doubt, is removed. 

The second contingency is removed as follows. The inferred conclusion is 
‘B is there’. The relevant doubt would be of the form: whether this awareness 
is a piece of knowledge or not. This would, according to Nyaya, infect the 
conclusion and the awareness would then be virtually equivalent to a doubt 
of the form, ‘perhaps B is there, or perhaps not.’ But this latter doubt is, 
according to Nyaya theory, what actually initiates the process of inference. (It 
is technically called paksata.) In other words, people infer generally in order 
to remove such a doubt; and hence when inference has taken place (i.e. an 
awareness ‘B is there’ has arisen) the said doubt would have been removed 
alr eady. Therefore, both types of doubt are removed in this way. Hence when 
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the inward perception takes place to grasp the inferential awareness (i.e. when 
I know that I have inferred that B is there), it grasps also, in the absence of 
‘any possible doubt, the knowledge-hood of the said awareness. This means 
that we do not need a further inference in order to know the knowledge-hood | 
of the inferred conclusion (awareness). (And this may be a good answer toa | 
Nāgārjunian sceptic who talks about a vicious circle or an infinite regress.) | 
This position of Vacaspati does not admittedly fit well with the rest of the | 
Nyaya system. But I do not think it is entirely unsatisfactory. We should not- 
ice that the so-called ‘self-verifying’ character of an inference is not essentially | 
the same as it is in the rival (Mimamsa) schools. The Mimamsa school seems | 
to assume that knowledge-hood is the natural trait of an awareness-event (only | 
| 

| 


‘faulty’ causal factors give rise to the cases of ‘faulty’ awareness, falsehoods); 
and hence when the awareness is known its knowledge-hood is also neces- 
sarily known along with it. For Vacaspati, however, the knowledge-hood of 
the inferential awareness is known only contingently along with the knowing 
(inward perception) of the awareness itself. It is insisted upon, for example, 
that this happens only when all the possible doubts are removed. Udayana 
has shown how such possible doubts can be removed (see above). Further, 
inference is not said to be indubitable here on a priori grounds: what is appea- 
led to is only a practical impossibility (cf. ‘Contradiction of Practice’ = vya- 
ghdta) of raising any doubt. Rl 
Vardhamana adds that the inward mental perception that grasps the infer- | 
ence Bis there’ grasps it also as an inference. Since ‘inference’ means an aware- | 
ness derived from sound evidence or reason, our inward perception grasps the | 
awareness as one derived from a /ogical evidence. In Nyaya theory of infer- 
ence, what is derived from a logical evidence (sallinga) can never go wrong. 
As Vardhamana insists: ‘For, an inference produced by the ‘consideration’ | 
of a (logically) sound evidence is never false or a pseudo-inference.’22 If this | 
is correct, then our knowledge of our own awareness as an inference would | 
automatically be knowledge of its soundness, i.e. its knowledge-hood. This 
implies that the Nyāya theory of inference is computational and the mecha- 
nism of inference can never deliver false inference as output. The output could | 
be a false awareness (a pseudo-inference) if only the input (the “consideration” , 
of evidence) is false. If the input (the premise or premises) is not false but the | 
conclusion is not really entailed by it, the Nyaya mechanism for inference 
would not generate any output, any inferential awareness. For it would reject 
the input and say, as it were, ‘it does not compute’. In other words, while in 
the Western tradition one can draw a fallacious conclusion from some premise | 
(and hence we talk about ‘logical fallacies’ in such cases), one cannot INFER, in 
the Nyaya sense of the term, using such a premise as one’s input or initial 
awareness. : 
In spite of the above explanations by Udayana and Vardhamana, later 
_ Naiyayikas never felt happy about such a view of Vacaspati. To be sure, while 4 
one can agree with the point that inference, properly made, is always true and 
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hence a piece of knowledge (in other words, truth would arguably be its omni- 
temporal, if not its necessary, character), one cannot see why it would not be . 
possible sometimes to raise doubts as regards the truth or knowledge-hood of 
some particular inference. Gangesa, Vardhamana et al., think that such doubts 
can be entertained, and when they arise in us a further inference is needed to 
resolve them. Hence Vacaspati’s expression svata eva is actually interpreted to 
mean ‘with ease’ (sukara eva in Vardhamana). Vacaspati’s cryptic comment 
would then mean, according to Gangefa, the knowledge-hood of an inferential 
awareness is easily grasped. And this means that doubts as regards its false- 
hood are generally absent and hence there is unshaken activity after inference. 

Vardhamana suggests another alternative explanation. The ‘self-verify- 
ing’ nature does not apply to all types of inference, but only to the inference 
by which we infer the character of knowledge-hood in any other awareness. 
Hence the inference based upon confirmatory knowledge or LIKENESS would 
be knowledge, and knowledge-hood of such inference would be known as 
soon as that inferential awareness itself is known (by an inward mental 
perception). The ground would be almost the same as before: all doubts as 
regards this particular type of inference going wrong are removed and 
hence further doubt should not arise.?5 

This leads to the second case: confirmatory behaviour. Jayanta directs his 
attention to the notion of ‘confirmatory behaviour’ that is used as the ‘logical’ 
mark to infer knowledge-hood of some awareness. He refers to the interpre- 
tation of some previous teacher or teachers (cf. dcdryaih), who say that confir- 
matory behaviour means another awareness that ensues upon the first or an 
awareness of the logical evidence to confirm the first awareness. The idea is 
that if I see a man approaching and later on shake hands with him, this second 
awareness of mine confirms the first. Or, the shaking of hands would be the 
logical mark, my awareness of which (cf. vifesa-darSana) will establish that he 
is a man, which in turn would show that my perception was veridical. How- 
ever, Jayanta rightly rejects such interpretations and says that Vatsyayana, 
who originated the notion of confirmatory behaviour in the first sentence of 
the Nydya-bhdsya, meant by it a sort of confirmatory knowledge or confir- 
mation by virtue of the ‘effects’ or ‘result’ expected of the object known (cf. 
arthakriyakhya-phalajfianam). My perception that it is water there would be 
known to be veridical if it, for example, quenches my thirst. Awareness of the 
latter fact would be called phalajfiana, confirmatory knowledge, or knowledge 
of the ‘result’. 

The question now arises about how we know the knowledge-hood of the 
confirmatory knowledge, according to the Nyaya scheme. Here Jayanta differs 
from Vacaspati in resolving the issue. Vacaspati insists that cases of confir- 
Matory knowledge are similar to that of ‘familiar’ situation, and hence an in- 
ference based upon LIKENESS is needed to know its knowledge-hood. Jayanta 
says that confirmatory knowledge does not stand in need of verification. It 
goes against the invariable practice of all persons to raise doubt about the 
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knowledge-hood of the confirmatory knowledge. Jayanta almost claims that 
it is impossible to entertain a doubt here. For one thing, since my PT has 
been served (cf. siddha-prayojanatvat), i.e. my thirst has been quenched, there 
is no necessity to examine or question the awareness any further. In Other 
words, absence of any doubt accounts for the non-arising of the question whe. 
ther it is a piece of knowledge or not. For Jayanta says: how can I doubt 
whether I have a knowledge of water or not when I am already in the middle 
of water—taking a bath, for example? But this is only a practical Impossibi- 
lity, not a logical one. For one can easily imagine that it is all a dream, my. 
thirst and the quenching of it, etc. Assuming this objection, Jayanta gives an 
argument that he himself repudiated in another connection. He says that the 
difference between dream experience and waking experience can be marked 
by our inward feeling (cf. samyedyatvat). ‘Here I am awake, not dreaming’— 
an inner perception of this kind is concomitant with our waking experience, 

This, however, is a desperate attempt to get out of a tight corner. For 
Jayanta himself agreed (a few pages earlier) with the sceptic, as against the 
other Naiyayikas and Mimamsakas, that there cannot be any ostensible mark 
that we are necessarily aware of, when a perception arises, whether it is veri- 
dical or not. He challenged his opponent to spell out such specific mark as 
would unmistakably distinguish the veridical perception from the non-veridi- 
cal one. For it cannot be clarity or vividness (spasfatd-visesa, probably men- 
tioned by Dharmakirti in one connection), nor can it be unshakable disposi- 
tion to act (niskampata; Vacaspati refers to it), nor absence of any doubt, nor 
perceived absence of any contradiction; for all of them would equally and 
indiscriminably characterize both an illusion and veridical perception and, one 
may add, even a dream. Even if we concede Jayanta’s point about dreaming 
and the presence of our ‘inner’ evidence in waking experience, it is quite pos- 
sible to imagine a situation, following Vasubandhu, which is equivalent to 
that of a mass hypnosis, or a Cartesian situation imagined to be created by an 
evil demon, or the case of a ‘brain in a vat’ as imagined recently by Hilary 
Putnam, where ‘inner’ evidence will not be of any help.®? Jayanta, however, 
tries an alternati ve way of establishing our knowledge of the knowledge-hood 
of the confirmatory knowledge. We become certain about the truth of the con- 
firmatory knowledge only after a satisfactory examination of all its causal fac- 
tors. This would, therefore, imply that confirmatory knowledge may need veri- 
fication on occasion. I can examine, for example, whether my eyesight is defec- 
tive or not, whether I am excessively hungry (and therefore hallucinating those 
sumptuous dishes), whether I am dreaming or awake, and so on. 

The opponent might say that we can in the same way engage ourselves in 
examining the causal factors to determine the veridicalness of the first percep- 
tion for which confirmation was needed. Why do we have to resort to such 4 
method in the second, confirmatory knowledge, and not in the first one? 
Jayanta answers that this is also possible but generally people resort to exami- 


ning the confirmatory evidence rather than examining the causal factorse of the 
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at Y it quenches my thirst (provided I am thirsty); and if it does, my first perception 
as is confirmed to be a piece of knowledge. This is a much easier way thanexami- » 
rea ning the causal factors of the first perception and people usually take the easier 
c way out. To quote: ‘Who would ignore the proximate and go for the distant 
B | object? In sum, there is a practical solution to the sceptic’s problems, but the 
bt super-sceptic can never probably be answered satisfactorily. 
le In confirmatory knowledge we, in fact, reach the end of the line. If the 
E | regress which the sceptic points out has to stop anywhere then it stops here. 
ly Mortiz Schlick has commented about the nature of confirmations (as Mohanty 
ine | has already pointed out): “They are an absolute end. In them the task of cogni- 
ae | tion at this point is fulfilled...it gives us a joy to reach them, even if we cannot 
d stand upon them’ (my emphasis).°* Jayanta holds another view that coincides 
= i with that of the sceptic. He says that it is possible for all cases of our aware- 
| ness to be considered as infected with doubt or uncertainty in the beginning, 
ot | i.e. prior to confirmation, etc. For so long as the certainty about its knowl- 
© edge-hood (or otherwise) has not arisen we can say that there is a lack of cer- 
rk tainty as regards the truth of my awareness, although an actual doubt has not 
iS | arisen; and this lack of certainty transmits itself to the object of my awareness 
as or ‘infects’ it. Hence there is a possibility of universal doubt in this extended 
oo sense of the term ‘doubt’. Jayanta says that by ‘doubt’ here he would designate 
l- | the lack of certainty which characterizes each awareness due to the lack of 
e | our knowledge about its truth.3? The reason for conceding this position to the 
T sceptic has already been explained. The Nyāya position that the knowledge- 
di yielding character of an awareness cannot be known at the moment the aware- 
e | ness arises may entail such a possibility of universal doubt. We will initially 
1g | lack certainty about the truth of any awareness. Jayanta says clearly that he is 
S- not arguing for the establishment of the possibility of universal doubt, but the 
0 Nyāya position might entail this possibility.4 Each awareness, in other words, 
in is suspect until proven not guilty. 
‘Jam Vacaspati, I have already noted, has a different view about the cases of 
Caan confirmatory knowledge. He thinks that they should be treated in the same 
d 3 way as our perception of ‘familiar matters’ (abh yāsadaśāpanna) is treated. For 
| they are after all ‘familiar’ through habit, repetition, practice, etc. Hence our 
T knowledge of the truth of the confirmation is given by the inference (of the 
j- kind described before) based upon LIKENESS as the logical mark. Many times, 
c- for example, I drink water and thirst is quenched. Hence the ‘instant’ inference 
36 based upon LIKENESS gives the required knowledge that the confirmatory 

awareness of the quenching of thirst is true or is a piece of knowledge. The 
n former confirmatory awareness only reinforces the latter. But it is possible to 
)- reach a point when I am drinking water for the first time to quench my thirst 
a (before now, suppose I drank only coke); in that case the inference based 
2 upon LIKENESS would not be available to me. Vācaspati anticipates this point 
j- r and answers that in this case my tasting (drinking) of water belongs to the class 
je 

{ 
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first perception when it arises. If I see water, I immediately act to see whether 
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of mundane objects or matters with which no ‘familiarity’ has been developeg 
(anabhydsa-dasapanna). Therefore, here my action or tendency to act would 

. (causally) follow from mere awareness which may even be a dubious one, but 
not from my knowledge that it is a piece of knowledge. When confirmatory 
behaviour follows, I become truly aware that I have a confir matory know. 
ledge. Vacaspati qualifies this statement by saying that such further confir- 
mation of the initial confirmatory knowledge is needed only when we enter- 
tain a doubt about the veridicalness of the initial confirmatory awareness on 
thejanalogy of dreams, etc. The idea is that I might experience quenching of 
the thirst but still I may not be sure whether it is not a dream, etc. for in 
dreams, etc. I can also have the same experience. When such a problem arises, 
] depend upon confirmatory behaviour to support my confirmatory knowledge 
(e.g. I may just examine whether the thirst is gone, wait for a few minutes, 
etc.). 

Vacaspati, therefore, gets out of the dilemma posed by the sceptic as fol- 
lows. The problem is this. In saying with Nyaya that an awareness is known 
to be knowledge by another knowledge—in fact, an inference—we may end 
up with either a vicious circle or an infinite regress. For even to make such an 
inference possible we need a knowledge of the logical ‘mark’, i.e. either a 
knowledge of what we have called LIKENESS or the confirmatory behaviour. 
Now the second knowledge may need further confirmation. In other words, 
we have to know its knowledge-hood to prevent the ‘infection’ of doubt. (A 
dubious awareness of the logical mark does not generate inference.) Vacas- 
pati says in unmistakable language: 


The awareness of the logical mark LIKENESS, belonging to the first awareness, 
is a mental perception. Falsity of such mental perception is not (never?) to 
be found, and hence all doubts about its being wrong are completely ( part- 


Here ‘self-established’ is explained again b 


; y Vardhamāna as ‘being known 
(established) by (another) inward (mental) 


ded no doubt has originated regarding t 
doubt arises, it infects the object of c,, 


of ¢ which will certify the veracity of c 
city of c,. This need not lead to an infini 
Nyaya that a piece of knowledge does 
knowledge for it to certify the veracity 
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city of co- This seems to be a better and pragmatic explanation of the Nyaya 
reply to the sceptical charge of infinite regress. 

If Vacaspati is to be interpreted /iterally, then one has to say that he divides 
k nowledges (knowing events) into two groups. There are those cases, whose 
knowledge-hood is established by a separate inference: external perceptions 
and knowledge from scriptures or linguistic expressions. There are others 
whose knowledge-hood is ‘self-established’ (i.e. established by whatever grasps 
the awareness itself): inference, upamāna (analogical identification), and men- 
tal perception. Udayana adds one more item to the second list: dharmi-jnana 
(perceptual awareness, internal or external, of the entity that constitutes the 
subject-entity of a ‘propositional’ or constructive awareness), e.g. awareness 
of a which is a constituent of the awareness ‘ais F’. Udayana believes that the 


` knowledge-hood of the awareness of a cannot be doubted in this case, for that 


would make the construction ‘ais F’ practically impossible. In other words, if 
J am already aware that a is F, I must have already an awareness of a. 

The prevailing Nyaya view, however, is that knowledge-hood of all know- 
ing events can be established by an inference (of either kind described above), 
whenever it is possible to doubt whether the cognitive event concerned is a 
piece of knowledge or not. Udayana, therefore, offers the following compro- 
mise between Vacaspati’s statement and that of other Naiyayika’s. When 
Vacaspati uses the expression ‘self-established’, he simply means that it is not 
the case that these are never self-established and this implies that these know- 
ing events are mostly (though not always) self-established. 

In other words, according to Udayana, Vacaspati’s intention is to under- 
line the undeniable fact that these knowing events are such that their know- 
ledge-hood is easily (cf. sukara eva) established by the immediately succeeding 
mental perception of these events. This is so precisely because chances of 
doubt, as I have already noted, are practically non-existent in these cases. But 
Udayana insists, it is quite (logically) possible that a person is in doubt as re- 
gards their knowledge-hood. In such remote cases, however, their knowledge- 
hood can be established by another inference (cf. paratah). The supposed 
infinite regress can be stopped through practical considerations that we have 
already noted. 

Another important point that we must note in this connection is this. Both 
Gangega and Udayana seem to allow that our mental inward perception of 
inner events, such as, cognition, pleasure, pain and desire, is invariably a piece 
of knowledge (cf. pramanya-niyatatvat, Gangesa), although we may not always 
know its knowledge-hood automatically. To show this the following argument 
is suggested. 

Let us suppose that a person, a, is aware that this is silver. This awareness 
may be true or false according as the object identified or referred to on that 
occasion by ‘this’ is a piece of silver or not. Next, he has an inward (mental) 
perception of this awareness in which he is aware that he is simply aware that 
this is silver. Since the second awareness grasps the first simply as an aware- 
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ness (not as knowledge or illusion) nothing can possibly go wrong in it. The 
second awareness could have been wrong or false only if the first awareness 
«were not, in fact, an awareness. But this is ruled out from the beginning. This 
point seems to be intuitively grasped when somebody says: ‘How can I be 
wrong atout my own feelings, intense pain, ctc. ue Udayana says that our Inner 
episodes are sometimes characterized by an intensity (tivra-sarnvegita) such 
that they force themselves into our consciousness, such as some intense pain. 
Some cognitive events (awareness) have this character of intensity, and hence 
there always arises a mental inward perception of them; and such perceptions 
can never be misperceptions. This would mean that, according to Nyaya, one 
cannot be deluded about one’s being in pain etc. : 


Just as the knowledge-hood (of an awareness), with regard to “unfamiliar” 
situations, is ascertained (i.e., known) by confirmatory behaviour, the fal- 
sity (of an awareness) is ascertained by failure of such behaviour. Similarly, 
just as before the confirmatory behaviour ensues in “familiar” situations 
knowledge-hood is ascertained by LIKENESS, falsity (in such situations) is 
also ascertained (through LIKENESS). 


A person suffering from eye-disease will see a double-moon repeatedly in 
the evening sky, and this will, therefore, be a case of ‘familiar’ situation. But 
he will still take it to be false on the basis of the LIKENESS inference. He will 
see that this cognition resembles in relevant respects other cases of false aware- 
ness (where falsity has already been determined). This is the general LIKENESS. 
He would also see that his cognition resembles, in essential details, his first 
awareness of the double moon (when his eye-disease started and when he 
ascertained its falsehood by asking others, etc.). 

This shows that Nyaya is consistent in maintaining that a person may be 
aware that he is aware that p, but this is not enough for him to know whether 
p is true or not. Knowledge-hood and falsehood are properties of his (first) 
awareness and he may remain unaware whether his awareness has such a pro- 
perty or not even when he is aware of his (first) awareness. Usually an infer- 
ence (of either kind described above) helps us to establish the knowledge-hood 
d perception is grasped by another 
specific characters, inwardness, etc. 
ay of saying that we grasp its know- 
we still indulge in a doubt as regards 
upon an inference to resolve it.43 
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1. A.J. Ayer, 1956, pp. 23-24. 
2. Sālikanātha, pp. 170-73. 
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i: 3. Kumarila Bhafta holds that a cognitive episode is imperceptible, that is to say, it is 
not even amenable to inner perception. According to him, we become aware of the 
occurrence of a cognitive episode in us with the help of an automatic inference: we 
know the object first, and then from the known-ness of the object we infer that a cogni- 
tive episode has therefore arisen. This is called the theory of jnatata-lingakanumana - 

4. See Kumiarila, Codand-sitra section, verses 33-61. See also Gange§a, Pramanyavada 
section. 

5. This position is ascribed to the Samkhya school by Kumirila. 

6. See Dharmakirti’s introductory comments in his Nydyabindu. 

7. Difnaga, ‘Manasam cartharagadi sva-samvittir akalpika’, Pramdnasamuccaya, ch. i, 
verse 6ab. See M. Hattori, pp. 92-94. 

8. M. Nagatomi, pp. 243-60. 

9. Moksakaragupta, ch. i, 6.1. See Y. Kajiyama, pp. 45-47. 

10. Nyayabindu ch. i, 10. 

| 11. ‘Kalpanāpi sva-samvittav işțā narthe vikalpanat’, Pramdnasamuccaya, ch. i, verse 7ab. 

| 12. Ibid., yrtti under verse 1lab. See M. Hattori, pp. 29-30. 

| 13. Dharmakirti, Pramdnavarttika, ch. iii, verses 385-86. 

14. See M. Hattori, p. 30, pp. 111-13. 
15. Santaraksita, verse 2011. 

$ 16. The oft-quoted line is: ‘Sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo nila-taddhiyoh’. 

17. John Locke, Essay, II, i, 4. 

18. J. Hintikka, 1962, pp. 79-81. 

P 19. See note 16 above. Another oft-quoted line of Dharmakirti is: ‘Apratyaksopalam- 

| bhasya narthadrstih prasidhyati.’ See for a discussion of this line, B.K. Matilal, 1974, 

| pp. 145-47. 

| 20. Udayana, Pariśuddhi (A. Thakur’s edn.), p. 100. 

21. Ibid., Vācaspati (Thakur’s edn.), p. 29. 

22. Ibid., p. 29. 

23. Udayana, Pariśuddhi (Thakur’s edn.), p. 95. For Vardhamana’s comment, see Biblio- 

theca Indica edn, p. 100. 

24. Ibid. See comments of both Udayana and Vardhamāna. See also J.N. Mohanty, 

pp. 53-54. Se 

25. Thus Hintikka comments: ‘...Ryle rejected, namely, that knowing something virtually 

implies knowing that one knows.’ Hintikka, 1962, p. 111. 

26. Udayana Parisuddhi, (Bibliotheca Indica edn.), p. 49. 

i 27. J. Hintikka, 1962, pp. 106-10. 

28. E.J. Lemmon, pp. 38. 
29. A.C. Danto, pp. 100-03. 

Ibid., p. 101. 

V&caspati (Thakur’s edn.), p. 29; Udayana, Ibid., p. 99. 

Ibid., p. 29, and p. 97. 

Vardhamana (Bibliotheca Indica edn.) p. 112. 

Ibid., p. 112. Vardhamina comments: ‘Na hi sallingaparamarSad anumitic abhasibha- 

vatityarthah’. Ror Gaùgeśa’s comment see Pratyaksa volume, pp. 283-84. 

Vardhamina, ibid., p. 112. 

36. Jayanta, pp. 158-59. 

37. H. Putnam, pp. 1-21. 7 

38. M. Schlick, ‘The Foundation of Knowledge, in A.J. Ayer (ed.) Logical Positivism, 

See also J.N. Mohanty, p. 52n. 

39. Jayanta, p. 157. 

40. Jayanta, p. 157; J.N. Mohanty calls this an ‘absurd’ view. See Mohanty, p. 55n. 

I do not think this to be a fair criticism: each awareness is a ‘suspect’ until proven 
innocent, > 
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ee Pan f my American friend once comment 
i deed a possibility. The young son o frier a 
N A R he drank only coke for he thought that drinking water would not 
thirst. ae 
42 ar (Thakur’s edn.), p. 30. See Udayana’s comment in ibid., p. 99. 
43. Ibid., p. 99. Compare Udayana’s comment: ‘Utpatter evarabhya visaya-visesa-gra- 
j haņa-grastatvāäc ca na SankavakaSah.’ 
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Indian philosophy and moksa: revisiting 
> an old controversy* 


University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 


Almost two decades ago I had published two articles! questioning the integral 

relationship between Indian philosophy and moksa, on the one hand, and the 
exclusive characterization of Indian philosophy as spiritual, on the other. 

Few scholars in the field of Indian Philosophy have taken any serious note 

of either of the contentions or of the arguments offered on their behalf in the 

‘| articles concerned. Prof. Karl H. Potter is one of the few exceptions, as he has 

not only devoted a substantial portion of his paper entitled ‘Indian Philoso- 

phy’s Alleged Religious Orientation’? presented in the conference on the same 

subject held at Brockport, U.S.A. in 1972 but also referred to it again in his 

Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. ii. As the issue may be deemed to be 

) of fundamental import for the very articulation of Indian philosophy, it may 

not be amiss to try to discuss and clarify the points in the debate once again. 

The issue, in a sense, derives its vital power from what one conceives of 

philosophy to be and from one’s desireto find inthe Indian tradition that 

which one thinks ought to be there. There is even a deeper clevage in the de- 

bate between those who, for some reason or other, feel negatively or positively 

| toward anything that is designated as ‘spiritual’ or ‘religious’. Deeper than 

this, perhaps, is the division amongst those who are hostile or antipathic to 

tradition and those who have not only an admiration or nostalgia for the past 

but also feel that without a living relationship with their own intellectual cul- 

ture they cannot be themselves or grow and contribute to the global cognitive 

concerns of today. 

Yet, whatever the divisions and the motivations amongst the participants 
in the debate, some ground rules will have to be accepted if the dispute claims a 
to be cognitive and thus, at least in principle, settlable in character. The i" 
following ground rules are offered in the hope that they would provide at least i Hy 
a tentative beginning in the formulation of what may be called a meaningful 
discussion on the subject. 

The first and foremost precondition of a serious cognitive debate may be 
taken to be the acceptance of a common criterion or a set of criteria for the 
admission of a text or a thinker or a tradition as philosophical in character. 
Even if this is not accepted on Wittgensteinian grounds, one may be expected 
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at least to subscribe to the negative contention that in case one uses any cri. 
terion whatsoever to designate a text, a thinker ora tradition as philosophical, 
then one would have to admit all other texts, thinkers or traditions as philo- 
sophical if they display the same characteristic or characteristics, also. In case 
one wants to deny even this on some such ground as ‘everything is what it is, 
and not another thing’, then not only would one opt out of the cognitive de. 
bate but also deprive himself of the possibility of even the first characterj- 
zation, as there was nothing in it intrinsically to confine it to just that object 
alone unless it happened to be a definite description or a rigid designator jn 
Kripke’s sense of the term. 

If this be accepted even provisionally and if it is also accepted that the term 
‘philosophy’ arises from within the western tradition deriving in the main 
from Greek thinking on the subject, then it is obvious that whatever will dis- 
play these characteristics would have to be understood not only as Philosophy 
but as philosophy bearing the same characteristics which philosophy in the 
western tradition is supposed to have. The terms ‘spirituality’ and ‘religion’ 
should share the same constraints, and if someone complains that this is to 
surreptitiously underwrite the western concept of philosophy as the only 
concept of philosophy and treat it as paradigmatic and thus impose it on other 
traditions, we would only say that it will be better in such a situation if some 
other term is used to avoid confusion. 

Further, in a discussion of this sort, one may be legitimately expected to 
use the same characterization on the basis of the same criteria irrespective of 
the fact whether one is talking about one philosophical tradition or another. 


In the light of this, we may formulate the questions whose answers we are seek- 
ing in the following manner: 


(1) Is Indian philosophy ‘spiritual’ in a sense in which western philosophy 
cannot be characterized as such? 

(2) Is the concept of moksa distinctive of Indian philosophy in the sense that 
no analogousconceptis to be found in the western philosophical tradition? 

(3) Even if such an analogous concept can be found in the western philo- 
sophical tradition, is it a fact that it (i.e. moksa) occupies such a central 
Pivotal place in the Indian Philosophical tradition that the latter can- 
not make sense or even be Possibly understood without reference to it ? 


The characterization of 
tion that it is integrally rela 
gibly understood without r 


Indian philosophy as ‘spiritual’, and the conten- 
ted to moksa in the sense that it cannot be intelli- 
5 ' out reference to it are usually supposed to be identical 

Y most writers on Indian philosophy. Yet the two contentions, though closely 
related, are not identical, In fact, one may hold the one without holding the 
other as the two may vary independently of each other. The former contention 
18 generally supposed to entail the later, but only if the term ‘s piritual’ is under- 
stood in a very specific sense of the word, Moksa is a concept which may be 
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said to belong to practical philosophy or to what Kant called ‘practical rea- 
son’. It designates a goal to be pursued, an ideal to be actualized and as such 
it will have to be related, evaluated and understood in relation to other values, 
goals or ideals which have also been prescribed for man’s realization. True, 
there is a feature of moksa as an ideal which does not belong to most other 
ideals, particularly those that pertain to something outside the self. Moksa is 
supposed to be the realization of the true nature of the self itself even if it be 
the case, as in Buddhism, that there is no true nature either of the self or of 
anything else. But if it is the true or real nature of the self, or no-nature as in 
Buddhism, then how can it ever be lost? This is the point of dispute between 
those who have argued for the nitya-siddha nature of the self as against those 
who have argued for the sadhana-siddha nature of the self. Also, in Sarhkara- 
Vedanta moksa cannot be relegated to the practical sphere as it cannot, in 
principle, be the result of karma or action. 

Yet, whatever the difficulties in assimilating moksa to the practical sphere, 
it should be remembered that the difficulties are theoretical in character, and 
that it would be even more odd to treat it as belonging to the cognitive part ofthe 
philosophical enterprise in India. The problem of moksa arises because what 
is ontologically required to be the case is not existentially such—a situation 
which is radically different from others where what ‘ought to be’ does not 
happen to be so as a ‘matter of fact’. Normally, the ‘ought’ when it obtains 
with respect to any objective situation whatsoever is not treated as ontologi- 
cally real, even though in the Platonic framework the difference between the 
‘idea’ and the ‘ideal’ vanishes, and everything is supposed to be judged for its 
reality in relation to the idea which it more or less embodies in itself. Yet, 
even in the Platonic context, one may assume some difference between those 
sense objects with respect of which one cannot do anything towards the 
lessening of the discrepancy between them and their idea and those in whose 
cases such is not the case. Even amongst the latter, one may assume a radical 
difference between such an awareness with respect to one’s own self and every 
other thing in the world which may possibly be brought nearer to its idea by 
effort on one’s part. 

The paradox with respect to one’s own self lies in the awareness that 
though Oontologically one is what one ought to be—and it cannot be other- 
wise—one does not feel it to be so. Kant faces this dilemma in the dichotomy 
between the Holy Will which ought to be and the Moral Will which is deter- 
mined by the sense of Duty and which the Will is actually supposed to be in 
Its Ontological reality. Yet if the sense of Duty arises from the contrary pull 
Si and inclinations and if the latter are the necessary material for the 
ae excercise its function upon, then how can the idea of the Holy Will be 
eps ein principle? The alleged unity between the theoretical and the practi- 

Ra. In Kant raises a similar problem, though in a different context. For 
anes ere 1s a deep dichotomy between knowledge and action, and the tran- 
dental Presuppositions, which each one of them has, are radically different 
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from each pa ADORE eA action which is the same as the doing r 
poses ci Evie sense of duty, which itself makes sense only because Of the | 
an orhon ae ires and inclinations on the part of the Person concerned, On 
aed Sine freedom which the Indian talks about is not so much the 
ee a din moral action as that of enjoying a state of being or rather 
freedom ds Ei ing, being-as-such. Moksa, therefore, in the Perspective of 
ofi just pone z 2a Pee. talked about in the context of knowledge of what 
ma Recs eden in this case being of the self ensures or rather coin- 
ruth is, 


cides with its own reality, that is, the real nature of the self. 


Moksa then is not dharma, that is, it does not belong ue the domain of 
moral action even though the latter may prepare pis ground for the true know- 
ledge of the self to arise and thus, in a sense, to bring it imta gpeg also. The 
central problem for the Indian philosophical reflection, tereni has been 
that of error and not of evil as has been the case in the western i adition. 
depending on the way one conceives the true nature of the self to be, one also 
conceives of what the realization of moksa would consist in. But the accept- 


> 


And, 


ance of such an ideal would not necessarily make Indian philosophy spiritual | 
just as the acceptance of any other ideal, even with respect to the self, would 


make any philosophy spiritual or non-spiritual. 


A philosophy is usually characterized as ‘spiritual’ or ‘non-spiritual’ be- 
cause of the way it conceives of the nature of ‘reality’ and not because of the 
manner in which it conceives of the ultimate or highest ideal for man. It is its 
answer to the question about the reality of matter that determines whether a 
philosophy is to be considered as ‘spiritual’ or not, and not its answer to the 


question about the supreme end which human beings ought to pursue. 


Thus a philosophy would not be entitled to be called ‘spiritual’ if it posits 
as the highest or ultimate goal for man the freeing of himself or itself from the _ 
bondage of matter or the involvement in the embodied state and all the a 
dant problems that it involves. Rather, it would be entitled to that title if z 
y of matter and argues for the ultimate reality of only 
nalogous to consciousness mn our 
tter. Judged in this perspective, the ‘thels- 
the predominant characterization of the 
ms of one or the other is irrelevant to the 
tual’ or otherwise. Potter is right ino 
predominance of ‘theism’ or ‘atheism 7 
one chooses for the characteriza uai 
d century A.D., one would discover 
time—Sathkhya, Mimarnsa, Nyaya as 
ols of Buddhism, and Carvaka—are a 
if one slices instead at, say, the fourteenth century a i 
Vaišeşika has become pronouncedly theistic, that | 
have disappeared, and that several varieties of the 


only if it denies the realit 
Consciousness or that which is more akin ora 
experience than to what we call ma 
tic-atheistic Controversy’ regarding 
Indian philosophical tradition in ter 
issue of its characterization as ‘Spiri 
ing out that one’s view about the 
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vedanta have come to prominence’.* Yet, however true, this cannot help 
Potter in establishing the ‘spiritual’ character of the Indian philosophical tra- 
dition. In order to do that, he should have tried to show that there was an 
increasing denial of the independent reality of matter on the part of a large 
number of philosophers in India. But this would have been difficult to estab- 
lish as, except for Vijfianavadin Buddhists, hardly any school of Indian philos- 
ophy has denied the independent reality of matter in an ontological sense. 
Most of the Indian philosophers have been pluralists in their ontology and 
those who have opted for an uncompromising monism, like the Advaita Ved- 
antins, have also generally opted for the position that the ultimate reality can- 
not be described with any differentiating characterizations, even though it may 
be pragmatically more convenient and intellectually more adequate to under- 
stand it at the phenomenal level as more analogous to the nature of conscious- 
ness that we know of than in terms of that which is experienced by us as its 
opposite, that is, matter. From the strictly Advaitic point of view, the charac- 
terization of ultimate reality as ‘that which is material’ is as incorrect as ‘that 
which is conscious, or that which has the nature of consciousness’. 

The issue would perhaps be clarified a little more if we raise it in the con- 
text of the western philosophical tradition. Would the acceptance of God by 
a philosopher in his system make us characterize it as ‘spiritual’ in nature? In 
case Potter’s answer to this question were to be in the affirmative, he would 
be hard put to find a philosopher in the whole history of the western philoso- 
phical tradition who has not accepted God in some form or other. There are, 
of course, a few exceptions and their names are known to everybody, but if 
one were to count heads on this score there is little doubt that the Indian 
philosophical tradition would be found to be far less ‘spiritual’ than the west- 
ern one in this respect. In fact, if one were to make a comparative study of the 
tole that God plays in the two philosophical traditions, one would find that 
his role in the Indian intellectual traditions in the field of philosophy is far 
more marginal than in their counterpart systems in the western tradition. 

Yet, even though most persons in the field of comparative philosophy have 
known of these facts, hardly any of them have even raised these questions with 
respect to the western philosophical tradition. In fact, it is strange to find that 
Issues and questions which have been so persistently raised with respect to the 
Indian philosophical tradition have never been so raised with respect to the 
philosophical tradition in the West. ‘Is western philosophy essentially spiri- 
tual? or ‘is it essentially concerned with Man’s liberation?’ are questions 
Which have never bothered the students or historians of western philosophy. 

his is not the occasion to go into the historical reasons which were responsi- 
ble for the obsessive concern with these issuesin the context of Indian philos- 

ee But it would be strange if wedo not note the complete blindness of 
teas s who have taken part in the debate towards the existence of those re 

oe in the western philosophical tradition on the basis of which they E 
ely characterize the Indian philosophical tradition one way or another. 
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At the ontological level, then, the characterization of any philosophica] 
tradition as distinctively ‘spiritual’ would lie not in Its acceptance or denial ony 

" God or of its acceptance of the independent reality of ‘consciousness’ but in | 
its denial of the independent reality of what is usually understood by the term ) 
‘matter’ in common parlance. Judged on this count, it would be difficult for 
Potter or for anybody else to characterize Indian philosophy as ‘spiritual’ and 
this at any period in its more than two milennia long period of growth and 
development. ; i 

But philosophy, as everyone knows, is not just asserting an ontological or 

epistemological proposition, but rather giving reasons for it and countering 
possible objections that may be raised against it. This is what philosophical 
activity consists in—argument and counter-argument, paksa and pratipakşa— 
and this is what philosophers in India did all the time. The very format of 
philosophical writing demanded that one present the counter-position, the 
pirva paksa first and, only after refuting it, establish one’s position. Many of 
the positions are now known only through the statement of these counter- 
positions as the texts in which they had been argued have been lost. Also, the 
greater the philosopher, the more powerful his statement of the parva-paksa, 
the ideal always being that even the proponent of the counter-position could 
not have presented it better. Potter knows all this, as does everyone else. And 
yet he alleges that ‘it is not clear to what extent Daya is offering persuasive 
definitions in the Language of factual claims.’¢ According to him, ‘the crux 
of the problem Daya raises is: should we use the word “philosophy” in some 
appropriate way drawn from contemporary Western practices or should we 
redefine it to fit a concept employed within Indian philosophy itself ?’? (italics 
mine). But there is no need to go to contemporary or even older western sources 
to find what philosophy is when the Indian tradition itself spells it out so ex- 
plicitly. Each sastra or field of knowled ge has to have its uddesya, laksana and 
pariksa; and pariksa presupposes vimarga or samSaya, that is, doubt. Doubt | 
or samsaya arises because there is vipratipatti, i.e. two opposite positions seem } 
to be supported by equally weighty arguments. It is true that ‘the word“ philos- | 
ophy’ is not a Sanskrit word”8 but there is no reason to suppose there is 
no Sanskrit analogue to it in the Indian tradition. Surely, the term dnviksikl ( 

comes as close to it as one may want it to be. Also, one should not forget that 


the traditional Greek meaning of the term ‘philosophy’ related it more to wis- 
dom than to what it has gradually come to mean in its milennia-long usage 
In the western tradition. 

Potter tries to take help from the theory of purusarthas to support his con- 
tention that philosophy in India is centrally and inalienably related to moksa. 
He writes: ‘There is in India a traditional distinction among fields of know- 
ledge, according to which treatises devoted to such fields may be divided 
according as they fall into arthasastra, kamasastra, dharmasastra or moksa 
Sastra’.” He goes on to argue that... my 
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the logic of the four aims of life is such that one who transcends the first 
two by coming to view life in terms of dharma does not thereby leave be- 
hind the points of view (subject-matter, methodology) of the first two but 
rather combines them into a new and more adequate overview of life. The 
same thing, in turn, is said to happen when one advances toward moksga or 
liberation. Since in this way the point of view of liberation not only consti- 
tutes the highest value and the ultimate goal, but also represents the most 
adequate understanding of anything worth understanding, it is evident why 
treatises on all sorts of subjects were introduced in such a fashion to suggest 
that the work would present its subject under the aspect of liberation.1° 


It is surprising to find a scholar so eminent as Potter succumbing to the 
rhetoric of purusarthas and not be able to see through it. First, how are the 
so-called arthasastras and kamaSastras related to artha and kama of the Indian 
tradition? The former relate to the science of politics and the latter to the 
science of sex. Artha and kama as purusarthas, on the other hand, are not sup- 
posed to be confined ‘just’ to these. Where then are those Sastras which are 
concerned with these as purusarthas, unless every treatise which is not con- 
cerned with dharma or moksa is treated as being concerned with either artha 
or kama by definition? Further, as is well known, only three purusarthas were 
accepted in the beginning and the fourth purusartha, that is, moksa came to 
be added only later under the influence of the Sramana tradition.“ Also, there 
was always a tension between dharma and moksa, as the latter denied all signi- 
ficant relationship with others, a relationship without which dharma would 
cease to have any function or meaning. The heart of dharma was obligation 
to others, while moksa was always treated as the transcendence of all obli- 
gations whatsoever. The realm of dharma was the realm of dvanda (duality), 
while the realm of moksa was dvandatita (beyond all duality). 

This is not the occasion to go into a detailed exegesis of the purusarthas 
and their interrelationship, but it should be obvious that while there may be 
some justification for integrating dharma with artha and kama and suggesting 
that ‘a new and more adequate overview of life’ is reached with it, there is 
little justification for doing the same with moksa. The term ‘liberation’ as a 
translation of moksa is systematically misleading as it suggests the essentially 
this-world-centred western secular ethos of the term. Moksa, in most Indian 
systems, is either a denial or a transcendence of the world. It is linked with the 
fourth asrama, that is, sannydsa in which one is supposed to be ritually dead to 
the obligations of society, i.e. the world. Hence it would not be correct to say, 
as Potter does, that it is only in the perspective of moksa that ‘the most ade- 
quate understanding of anything worth understanding’ can occur. What is 
Understood is that nothing else was worth understanding and that one was 
Under a basic illusion when one thought they were worth understanding. In 
fact, the pursuit of mokşa as a purusartha or even its awareness as such makes 
One realize the hollowness and fruitlessness of the enterprise of understand- 
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ing? Jñāna certainly has always been regarded as pI 3) Bie Bee moksa, 
but then jfiana is not knowledge in the usual ES e word. Rather, it is 3 | 
denial of the possibility of that knowledge and its re Taa to T realm of | 
ignorance or avidyd as it is founded on the distinction between self and object 
and the acceptance of bheda or difference as real. It may be urged that this is 
to accept the Advaitic position as paradi gmatic for the understanding of the 
notion of jfidna in the Indian tradition. But even when the ontological posi- 
tion is held differently, as in other schools of Indian philosophy, the Situation 
in respect of secular knowledge is no different. In the state of kai valya in Sår- 
khya, for example, it is difficult to see how after the deidentification with bud- 
dhi, any knowledge can remain there at all. The whole enterprise of knowledge 
even in Såmkhya occurs within the ambit of and is made possible by the identi- 
fication of purusa with prakrti which is the root cause of both ignorance and 
bondage in this system. Similarly in Nydya-Vaisesika, the soul in the state of 
moksa is not supposed to be conscious at all, and thus the question of its pro- 
viding ‘a new and more adequate overview’ to what had been known earlier 
cannot even arise. As for the Buddhists, everything is vikalpa, a conceptual 
Construction whose constructional character comes to be known in nirvana 
and hence given up. Or rather it falls of itself when the nature of truth comes 
to be known; for ‘giving up’ would imply an act of will or choice which is per- 
haps not possible at this stage. The Jains, of course, ascribe omniscience to 
their realized souls, but it seems difficult to settle whether this means adding | 
syat to all knowledge or leaving it behind as it was a sign of finitude and 
ignorance. | 

Thus Potter’s attempt to see a continuity between the purusarthas and their 
final fulfilment in moksa, however interesting and laudable in itself, is hardly 
sustained by the way moksa is conceived of in most systems of Indian philos- 
ophy. One would have to radically reinterpret the notion of moksa to make 
it perform the function which Potter wants it to do in his way of looking at the 
whole thing. 

Similar is the problem with his attempt to see philosophy as ‘a moment in 
every inquiry, rather than a distinct Kind of inquiry’ itself.18 Now, if philos- 
ophy is to be a moment in every inquiry, one should know what philosophy 
is and what role that philosophical moment plays in different enquiries. Un- 
fortunately, it does not seem that Potter is clear about the issues involved in 


his formulation, He writes, for example: ‘...the interrelated totality of the 
various sciences should ultimate] 


the various discoveries of Specific 
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come into being and disturb whatever ‘interrelated totality’ might have been 
achieved. But the deeper problem is with this ‘interrelated totality’ itself and, 
the so-called ‘philosophical criticism’ through which it is ‘synthesized’. Why 
should ‘philosophical criticism’ be considered necessary for achieving this 
‘nterrelated totality’ of the discoveries of the various sciences? Why cannot 
science itself perform this function? And what is this moment of ‘philosophical 
criticism’ over and above the critical function which all scientists exercise with 
respect to each other’s work? It “there is no special method of philosophy dis- 
tinct from the method or methods utilized in the several kinds of enquiry’, and 
if one should view ‘the various sciences as specialized facets of the general 
pursuit of philosophy’, as Potter contends, then why use the term ‘philosophy’ 
at all, for it has nothing distinctive to convey from that which is already con- 
veyed by ‘science’? Further, if this is what Potter wanted to say, then it was 
misleading for him to talk of philosophy being ‘a moment in every inquiry’; 
for it is not just a moment in every inquiry but rather the whole of the inquiry 
itself. To see philosophy as identical with the whole cognitive enterprise of 
man is to do justice neither to philosophy nor to the cognitive enterprise or 
even to illumine anything in this regard. But Potter seems unsatisfied even with 
this limited identification and wants to go beyond and identify philosophy with 
all other enterprises of Man as well. 

That there are non-cognitive quests seems to be accepted by Potter, at 
least by implication in his article. Whether these are to be considered as philo- 
sophical or not remains unclear in his formulation. Are they to be regarded 
as ‘philosophical’ because there is an essential intellectual moment in them or 
because ‘philosophy’ itself need not be essentially cognitive or intellectual in 
character? The distinction is important, as the quest for liberation, i.e. moksa, 
seems to be regarded as philosophical on both grounds. He writes: “Thus the 
quest for liberation involves an intellectual component, though doubtless it is 
not exhausted in intellectual inquiry’.15 And that ‘if the quest for liberation 
involves intellectual as well as non-intellectual moments, and if liberation repre- 
sents among other things an ideal state of cognitive attainment towards which 
all branches of inquiry ultimately aim, then the contrast between what he 
[Daya] thinks of as philosophy and what he takes to be the non-rational pur- 
suit of liberation collapses.”¢ Now an ‘intellectual moment’ cannot make a 
non-cognitive quest cognitive. And what are the ‘other things’ which liberation 
also is supposed to represent? And does moksa represent ‘an ideal state of 
Cognitive attainment’ in the usual sense which is attached to the word 
‘cognitive’? 5 

These questions have to be posed and answered in as clear and straight- 
forward a manner as possible, for Potter’s formulation seems to thrive on sys- 
tematic ambiguities in the terms that he chooses to employ. When he writes 
that ‘the search for liberation is a search for an ultimate understanding of the 
truth’, the reader forgets that the use of the terms ‘understanding’ and ‘truth’ 
have little in common with the way they are used not only in common parlance 
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but scientific contexts. In most schools of Indian philosophy, the state of moksa 
is conceived of in such a way that either there is no object left there to be 
known or, if any object is allowed at all, no relationship with it of any kind, 
whether cognitive or otherwise, is permitted. In Advaita Vedanta, the very 
awareness of something as an object is a sign that one is still in i gnorance and 
that moksa has not been achieved. In Samkhya, though the ontological reality 
of prakrti is accepted, purusa in its state of kaivalya cannot be aware of it as 
it is dissociated from buddhi which alone permits viveka, that is, distinction 
between prakrti and purusa.” As for Nyaya-Vaisesika, the soul is supposed to 
be unconscious in its state of liberation, and hence the question of knowledge 
cannot even arise in that state. In nirvana, according to Buddhism, the flame 
is extinguished and what remains can hardly be regarded either as knowledge 
or its fulfilment in the usual senses of these words. Jainism, of course, has the 
notion of a sarvajita, the all-knowing person, in the state of liberation and this 
may be said to fulfil Potter’s understanding of what moksa means in the Indian 
tradition. But one swallow does not make a summer, and it would be strange | 
ifthe Jaina position in this regard is taken as representing the dominant Indian i 
tradition in this respect. 
These facts are well known and it is difficult to believe that Potter is un- | 
aware of them. In fact, the way he himself articulates the so-called ‘intellec- ( 
tual moment’ in the pursuit of moksa should make clear not only its accidental 
and adventitious character, but also that it cannot survive in any significant 
sense in the state of moksa when achieved. According to him, ‘this intellectual 
component can in the case of Indian philosophy be best understood as the 
effort to remove doubts and fears which, deriving from sceptical and fatalistic 
views, threaten to render a person incapable of undertaking the quest.’!8 But 
what if one has no such doubts and fears? Would one still need philosophy 
for undertaking the quest? On all ordinary understanding of the sentence just 
quoted, the answer would be a definitive ‘No’. In fact, it is not even clear how 
: would Potter characterize the so-called sceptical and fatalistic views which 
generate the doubts and fears which ‘render a person incapable of undertaking 
the quest.’ Would he regard them as a part of philosophy or not? Or, in his 
view, there can be no sceptical or fatalistic philosophies, but only those which 
ree poposiiciof these and arise only in the context of their refutation. Fur- 
, would he distinguish between ‘doubts and fears’ which arise from ‘scepti- 
i Euan ae at those which have no relation to them? And if s0, 
E on dion a T r y the former sort of ‘doubts and fears’ which ‘ren- 
one distinguish eee, Cana x a 5 a = eee z ae a 
‘doubt’ generated b 5 Wi Poe ms this connec! The nose 
PTE biton ae fe ‘ x intellectual considerations is well known to philo- 
lem, however concerns ie ee ee ae poe ate wie oes pen 
niece netic e issue whether ‘doubts and fears’ raised by purely 
Mery Adi, = can ever render a person incapable of undertaking 
‘ oever. I had raised this issue in my earlier discussion 
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of Potter’s position, but for reasons best known to him he has chosen to re- 
main silent on the subject. The evidence from the history of philosophy on 
this point is at least prima facie against Potter’s contention. Nota single para- 
dox from Zeno to Russell or even later has ever stood in the way of man’s 
quest, whether cognitive or practical. Also, there is a gratuitous assumption 
in Potter’s thought that sceptical and fatalistic views cannot find new argu- 
ments to sustain themselves against their opponents. The history of philosophy 
in India and elsewhere shows the untenability of such an assumption. In fact, 
sceptical and fatalistic positions seem as perennial in philosophy as those that 
are supposed to be their opposites. The relation of theoretical positions to 
non-theoretical quests is not easy to determine, but it would be gratuitous to 
assume, as Potter does, that the latter need always be obstructed by the for- 
mer. In fact, Potter’s own formulation seems to confine the presumed relation- 
ship between ‘the sceptical and fatalistic views’ and the inability to undertake 
‘the quest’ for moksa to Indian philosophy only. But it is not quite clear why 
the ‘doubts and fears’, ‘deriving from sceptical and fatalistic views’, should 


render only an Indian ‘incapable of undertaking the quest’. In case the. 


relationship holds, all men should suffer from it and not Indians only. It would 
not do to say that as the Indians alone were concerned with moksa the restric- 
tion is confined to the Indian case only; for, presumably the difficulties created 
by sceptical and fatalistic views affect all quests equally and not just the quest 
for moksa. But if such were to bé the case, it would apply to all philosophers, 
whether Indian or not, and thus be a characteristic of philosophy in general 
and not just of Indian philosophy in particular. 

Further, there is the diversity of schools in Indian philosophy; and if each 
one of them is supposed to be integrally related to moksa, then either moksa 
itself would have to be conceived in a pluralistic manner or only one of them 
(no matter which) would be truly related to moksa, and the rest only spuri- 
ously. The Mimarhsa, for example, does not even ritually proclaim itself as 
concerned with moksa. Yet Potter does not see any difficulty in the situation; 
and though he quotes my statement that ‘many schools of philosophy have 
literally nothing to do with moksa. Nyaya, VaiSesika, and Mimamsa would 
predominantly come within this group’, he chooses to discuss only the first two 
and not the third.1® The discussion even with respect to the first two is carried 
on in a manner that leaves much to be desired. Potter writes: 


The first part of Daya’s argument must be met by showing what the path to 
liberation is according to Nyaya-Vaisesika, and how theoretical speculation 
gets involved in the life of the freedom seeker.. .. As for the charge that 
belief in moksa is a matter of lip service without sincere conviction, I think 
it will become apparent from the nature of the arguments used by Naiya- 
yikas...that liberation is always on their mind even if not uppermost in the 
question of the moment.% 
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Potter’s discussion of the issue does not take into account the fact that 

tkere are serious doubts about the text of the Nyāyasütras in its pr esent form. 
The most detailed discussion regarding this problem may be found in the | 
‘Introduction’ by Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya to the pome on Nyaya pub- | 
lished in the series ‘Indian Philosophy in Its Sources.’*1 It is, of course, true 
that Potter could not have taken this into account as the PEN Aene of the 
Encyclopedia was published long before the volume in which the ‘Introduction’ 
by Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya appears. But it is inconceivable that the mate- 
rial to which Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya refers in his ‘Introduction’ could 
have been unknown to Potter. In fact, Potter refers to H.P. Sastri’s article ‘An 
Examination of the Nyaya-Siitras’, which opens with the statement that ‘any- 
one who carefully reads the Nyaya-Siitras will perceive that they are not the 
work of one man, of one age, of the professors of one science, or even of the 
professors of one system of religion.’** But he has referred to the article as 
containing ‘comments of interest concerning the author of the Nydyasiitras’ 
and not in connection with the author’s remarkable contention regarding the 
contents of the s#tras themselves.** This is surprising since the author does not 4 
accept the second siitra on which Potter relies for his argument for the integral 
relation between Nyaya and moksa, as against my contention to the contrary. 
He writes: ‘What is not clear from Kanada’s account is how knowledge is 
related to this process (of liberation). Gautama’s Nydyasitras makes this more 
explicit. In his second sūtra he presents a fivefold chain of causal conditions 
leading to bondage.”*4 But as H.P. Sastri pointed out: ‘The second sūtra con- | 
tains topics which are not enumerated in the first...? and that ‘the only | 

, reasonable explanation of this double enumeration seems to be that some later | 
writer has interpolated the second sūtra with a view to add philosophical sec- | 
tions to the work.’”25 

Now there can be little doubt that the second sūtra is not just a repetition 

of the first sūtra, but adds a totally different dimension to the so-called pur- E. 


pose of the Nydyasiitras. The first sūtra lists the distinctive concern of the y 
Nyaya which 1S Supposed to deal with argument or reasoning. The second 
deals with what may be regarded as common to most of the philosophical and 


non-philosophical traditions in India after the Vedic times. Potter himself 
notes the similarity of the ‘fivefold chain of causal conditions leading to bond- 
age’ mentioned in the second sūtra with the ‘twelvefold chain of Buddhism’ 
without seeing the devastating implications of what he is saying. He writes: 
This is reminiscent of the twelvefold chain of Buddhism (pratityasamutpada) 
which leads from ignorance (avidya) to rebirth and misery in a somewhat 
more complicated series,’2¢ ; 
ee 3 e the central Philosophical issue, what happens to the radical 
eee ee the Nyaya and the Buddhist positions and the great de- 
e i meee giants of the two schools, a debate which lasted 
ONS in alfa millennium and which has been so ably documented by 
AS] astri in his Critique of Indian Realism. ??? Surely the debate was not 
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about the fact whether the so-called causal chain leading to bondage was five- 
fold or twelve-fold or even about the nature of liberation and the means by 
which it could be attained. This is important, for anyone who seriously wishes 
to argue that Indian philosophy is integrally related to moksa, has to show 
that the differences between the so-called schools of Indian philosophy centre 
around their differing conceptions of moksa or the way in which it can be rea- 
lized or regarding issues deriving from these. But, as far as I know, nothing 
of the kind has been attempted, let alone shown by anyone, including Potter. 
In fact, Potter accepts that the generalized method which all philosophical 
systems accept for the attainment of moksa is what in the Indian tradition has 
come to be known as yoga. But if this is the situation, how can differences bet- 
ween philosophical schools be accounted for on this basis? Ultimately, it is 
the differences or rather the arguments for the differences that define the sepa- 
rate identity of a school or system from others. One of the cardinal principles 
of philosophical exegetists in this connection is to try to interpret the texts in 
such a way as to preserve the differences in philosophical positions rather than 
blur them. The tension between the actual text and the ideal type philosophi- 
cal position would, of course, always be there. But then the way out would be 
to distinguish between the actual philosophical position attributable to a 
thinker on the basis of an extant text and the alternative positions that could 
possibly be held logically on the issue concerned.*8 

Potter has tried to suggest that, at least in the case of Nyaya, a distinctive 
method for attaining moksa could perhaps be found. As he writes: “This true 
knowledge, Gautama explains, is to be achieved by the classical methods of 
concentration, meditation, and yoga, but he significantly adds that one may 
get it by discussion with others.’2® And he adds: ‘It is this latter means that the 
Nyāya system is especially concerned to expedite... .°30 The reference here 
obviously is to sūtra 47 of the 4th adhyāya, ahnika 2 which prescribes saha- 
sarivadah, i.e. discussion for purposes of gaining jana, i.e. knowledge. Now, 
even if the term jfana is taken to mean moksa, as some of the traditional com- 
mentators did, it is difficult to be clear about the relation between ‘concen- 
tration, meditation, and yoga’ mentioned in the 46th sūtra and the discussion 
with learned people mentioned in the 47th sutra. Normally, the latter is needed 
only until the former processes of sadhand have been firmly established, for 
they alone, when perfected, will lead to samadhi, i.e. moksa; in no case can 
the latter by itself lead to moksa. The sequence of the sittras, on the other hand, 
leads one to think that the practice of yoga, etc. is only a preliminary OCs 
cise to sahasarivadah, i.e. discussion with others without which the ultimate 
good cannot be realized. But ‘discussion with others’ may at best lead to nih- 
Sreyasa as promised in the first sūtra and not to apavarga which is mentioned 
in the second sūtra. In fact, the attainment of the latter, i.e. apavarga would 
make sahasarivadah impossible as in sūtra 45 it is clearly stated that in the 
State of liberation the body does not exist, and presumably there can be no 
discussion without the body. Rather the presence of the latter, i.e. “discussion 
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with others’ may be taken as a sure sign that apavarga or liberation has not 
ieved. 
Rw arent also gives the impression that, according to Nyaya ‘dis. | 
cussion with others’ is an alternative means to ‘classical methods of concen- | 
tration, meditation, and yoga’, and that this is its distinctive contribution to 
the methodology of liberation in Indian philosophy. But it would be difficult 
for even a Naiyayika to accept this interpretation as ‘discussion with others’ 
may lead to clarity regarding what is to be realized but not to the realization 
itself. Not only is it not a sufficient condition, but it may not even be regarded 
as a necessary condition, as few in the Indian tradition have maintained that 
without “discussion with others’ one could not realize moksa. In a sense ‘dis- | 
cussion with others’ will have a uniform role to play in all systems as it is j 
hoped by each system that ‘discussion with others’ would lead both to the | 
acceptance of what is regarded as true by the system and to clarity regarding | 
the goal that it holds to be desirable above everything else. The fact that such 
a situation has never obtained does not trouble Potter any more than it did 
any of the Indian philosophers in the past for the simple reason that as philo- ( 


sophers they were interested more in argumentation than in moksa. To the 
extent that they were interested in moksa as a purusartha, they practiced the 
usual time-honoured yogic practices along with all the other non-yogic ones ( 
which had been handed down by tradition and through the practice of which 
one hoped to reach whatever was desi gnated as moksa by the tradition. In 
fact, it would be difficult to correlate the differences in the practical pursuit 
of moksa on the part of a philosopher in case he pursued any such thing at all | 
and the philosophical positions he held and the arguments he gave for hold- 
ing them. The two had little to do with each other and formed almost auto- 
nomous realms where each could be pursued independently of the other. 
There is another problem with respect to the use of two different terms— 
nihśreyasa and apavarga in sūtras 1.1.1 and 1.1.2 of the N yayasittras. Nor- 
mally both are taken by most translators to mean the same thing, i.e. moksa. } 
But as D.P. Chattopadhyaya has sought to argue in his ‘Introduction’ to the 
volume on Nyāya in the series entitled ‘Indian Philosophy in Its Sources’, the 
two need not mean the same thing.*! As he Writes, there is ‘the long drawn 
habit of the Indian thinkers to conceive “the highest good” in terms of “libe- 


ration” itself. But the habit is unfounded (italics mine).’32 And Mrinalkanti 
Gangopadhyaya goes even further when he wri tes: 


Tva 


And therein lies the most obvio 
Vatsyayana—that he has taken th 
be synonymous which is not a 
niScitam Sreyah—li terally me 
sarily stand for an extraordi 
fact, as has been pointed ou 


nihSreyasa—drsta or ordina 
e 


us objection against the explanation of 
e two words nihsreyasa and apavarga—to 
fact. The word nihSreyasa—dissolved, as 
ans “definitely beneficial’; it does not neces- 
nary (alaukika) state like liberation only... In 
t by the commentators, there are two kinds oJ 
TY, such as the obtainment of a garland and 
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adrsta oY extraordinary, such as the attainment of svarga. Thus, the word 
nihśreyasa is wider in meaning than the word apavarga, the state of liber- 
ation being merely one of the kinds of nihśreyasa.?? 


Gangopadhyaya goes on to argue further that ‘in the first sara Gautam most 
probably is concerned with drsta nihSreyasa only and has got little to do with 
adrsta nihsre yasa 54 ; 
There is, of course, the added problem that the Vaisesikasitras in 1.1.2 
talks also of nihśreyasa in connection with dharma which is supposed to be 
the declared topic of the sitras, as mentioned in sūtra 1.1.1. Of course, the 
second sūtra also talks of abhyudaya and seeks to define dharma mentioned 
in the first sūtra by the fact that it leads to the attainment of abhyudaya and 
nihgreyasa. Now this is a very strange definition, as it is a definition not in 
terms of the distinguishing properties of the notion concerned but in terms of 
the consequences it has for the person who pursues dharma. This is not the 
occasion to discuss the Vaisesikasitras in detail, but it may be pointed out 
that the definition of abhyudaya, which was immediately required by the 
second sūtra, is not given till 6.2.1. and even that hardly provides a definition 
of abhyudaya as it is a purely negative definition in that it identifies abhyudaya 
with any and every prayojana that does not happen to be drsta. The sūtra 
10.20 again gives almost the same definition of abhyudaya. Besides the fact 
that it suffers from the same defects as the earlier definition, there is the added 
problem that it occurs almost at the end of the Vaisesikasitras and thus seems 
to give it an importance over and above nihsreyasa, giving an appearance of 
making it the central concern of the sittras which goes against the whole spirit 
of the traditional way in which they have been interpreted uptil now. More- 
over, the definition of nifgreyasa given in the fourth sitra suffers from various 
difficulties also.?° First, the definition is once again given in terms of causes 
of which it is supposed to be the consequence. It is tattvajnana that is supposed 
to result in nihgreyasa. But that is an empty formula which would be accepted 
by everybody. The differences would arise concerning how the blanks are to 
be filled in; what is to count as fattvajfana, and what as nihsreyasa. Unless 
independent criteria are provided for both and their invariable concomitance 
established, the phrase tattvajfidnana nihsreyasam would have little meaning. 
There is, of course, the added problem whether the two are identical as is pre- 
sumably held in Advaita Vedanta or whether, as the sūtra seems to indicate, 
the latter is a consequence of the former. Further, there is the question as to 
how the word jildna is to be understood in these contexts. At least in the context 
of the subsequent siitras there can be little doubt that as far as the Vaisesika- 
Sutras are concerned, the term Jaana is not to be understood on the pattern of 
What it is supposed to mean in Advaita Vedanta. It is clearly stated in the 
Sūtra that the tattvajfiana which the Vaisesikasitras are speaking of and which 
'S Supposed to lead to nihsreyasa is the knowledge of sadharmya (similarity 
°r resemblance) and vaidharmya (difference) between padarthas which them- 
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iaetiacclextensionally defined as dravya, guna, karma, simdnya, Visesa, 

and samväya. Each of these is later, as 1s well known, defined extensionally y 

“also. TESA i a | 
Besides the extensional and the causal characteristics of the definitions | 
offered by the Vaisesikasūtras, there is another peculiarity which Seems to 

have escaped as much notice as the former by the writers on the subject. The 

fourth sūtra, which purports to give the definition of nihsreyasa which is sup- 

posed to tell at least partially about dharma as Is clearly enunciated in sūtra - 
1.].2and whose exposition and analysis is the main task of the VaiSesikasiatras 

as a whole as proclaimed in sūtra 1.1.1 itself, mentions the term dharma with- 

out clearly indicating the sense in which it is being used. All the six padarthas 

whose sadharmyavaidharmya knowledge is supposed to lead to tattvajaang 

which, in its turn, is supposed to result in nifSreyasa are themselves supposed 

to have sddharmya-vaidharma determined by what the author of the sitras 

designates as dharma-visesas (1.1.4). But what are these dharma-vigesas? 

Surely, they cannot be the padarthas themselves, for the similarities and differ- 

ences amongst the padarthas are themselves a creation of the dharma-vigesas. | 

Nor can they be identified with the dharma of the sūtra 1.1.1, as it would give | 

rise to the charge of circularity in the foundational definition lying at the very | 
base of the Vaisesikasiitras. Dharma in 1.1.2 is defined at least partly in terms 

of nifsreyasa and nihśreyasa is defined in 1.1.4. in terms of dharma-visesas. It ( 
may be said that the difference between dharma and dharma-visesas saves the | 
situation; but how can we know the dharma-visesas without knowing what 
dharma is? If the term dharma in the sūtra 1.1.4 is to be construed differently | 
from that given in 1.1.1 as has to be done to avoid the charge of circularity, 
then the author of the sitras would have to be held guilty of not only intro- 
ducing a term which is deceptively similar to the one used in the sūtra 1.1.1 
and thus giving rise to unnecessary ambi guity in discourse, but also of intro- 
ducing a new term without first defining it in the system. The latter is a serious 
defect in the sūtra style of writing in particular, and the situation becomes 
even more serious when the author seems, at least on a prima facie reading of 
the text, unaware of it. 

: However it be, it is fairly clear that the term nihsreyasa, as used in the Vai- 
sesikasiitras, could hardly be taken in the sense of apavarga without not only 
completely forgetting the context of the sūtra 1.1.4, which defines the term 
ue Hin ue ee pubalso the fact that the Vaisesikasiitras themselves 
sittra 2.2.25, but also Ree In a sense different from that of moksa ie 
E Aa a lefinition of moksa in 5.2.18 which is difera 
‘aioe fies ake i L] -4. This, of course, assumes that apavar A 
lem of distinguishing betwee A -A one me ould payg thea dd Pai 
the’ generally accepted one n apavarga and moksa. All this accords well w! 

y pted position that the Vaisesikasiitras are not only earlier 


t 5 - 3 ‘ 
han the Nyayasitras but in their earliest form also anti-Vedic in character. | 
i 
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As Kuppuswamy Sastri observes: 
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__.the Nyaya ontology is built upon the atomic theory and pluralistic real- 
ism of the Vaisesika. The Nyaya epistemology with its fourfold scheme of, 
pramanas is distinctly pro-Vedic: and in this respect, it shows a sharp con- 
trast with the Vaisesika scheme of pramdnas which consists of perception 
and inference and which betrays anti-Vedic leanings.3® Also, it may not 
be unreasonable to conjecture that the Rdvana-bhdsya was perhaps 
dominated by atheistic and pro-Buddhistic proclivities, such as were quite 
in keeping with the text of the Vaisesika-Sitras and with the spirit of 
the tradition characterising the VaiSsesikas as ardhavaindsikas (semi- 
nihilists)...%? 


All of this, of course, belongs to the earliest period when the so-called sys- 
tems were only in their formative stage. If we move on to the Gangesa and 
post-Gangesa period in the development of Nyaya, it would be a bold person 
indeed who would even look for their relationship to the pursuit of moksa. 
The period covers almost five hundred years, from twelfth century to the 
seventeenth century, and has at least thirty-six known thinkers who are sup- 
posed to have actively contributed to the development and refinement of logi- 
cal thought in India—a development that affected all branches of learning to 
such an extent that practically no study could lay claims to intellectuality with- 
out giving evidence that it had mastered the techniques and methodology of 
the Navya-Nyaya form of analysis.%8 

Of course, to most writers on Indian philosophy, including Karl H. Potter, 
these five hundred years are of little consequence. Not only these but all the 
rest of the facts mentioned earlier do not have sufficient weight to outweigh 
the self-proclaimed declaration of the purpose of the sutras in the eyes of these 
writers. These very same people, however, do not show any hesitation in 
characterizing the whole western philosophy in terms of its modern period, 
which, by common consent, is supposed to start with Descartes in the seven- 
teenth century. Prejudices die hard, and the prejudices of scholars die harder 
still. But when the prejudices of a scholar govern the structure of an Encyclo- 
pedia, as it does in the case of Potter, it will only ensure that something 
achieves the status of certain knowledge when, at best, it is uncertain opinion 
based on arbitrary methods of interpretation which are applied only in the 
case of the Indian philosophical tradition and never to the one in the West.*? 


NOTES 


1. ‘Three Conceptions of Indian Philosophy’, Philosophy: East and West, January, 1965, 
pp. 37-51; ‘Three Myths about Indian Philosophy’, Diogenes, no. 55, July-September 


1966; Quest, no. 53, 1967. 
2. Philosophie Exchange, vol. i, no. 3, (Summer 1972) pp. 199-74. ia ea 
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Centre for Philosophic Exchange of the State University of New York, College of Arts 
and Science at Brockport, New York, USA). i 

Perhaps there is a radical asymmetry between the lack of any essential nature in all 
things and the lack of essential nature of self. The latter is far more difficult to envisage 
or realize than the former. It may be because of this that nirvana primarily means the 
realization of the ‘no-self’ nature of self rather than of the ‘no-self? nature of objects, 
It remains a moot question whether the two ‘no-selves’ in Buddhism are necessarily 
seen as identical, as they are seen in the Advaitic realization. ; 

Karl H. Potter, ‘Indian Philosophy’s Alleged Religious Orientation,’ Philosophie 
Exchange, p. 102. : i 

For a similar situation in the field of socio-cultural studies relating to India, see the 
author’s review article ‘Anthropology: The Bonded Science?’ New Quest, May-June 


1983. 

Potter, p. 164. 

Ibid., p. 164. 

Ibid., p. 165. 

Ibid., p. 165. 

Ibid., p. 165. 

The following two slokas from Mahabharata amongst many others that could be quoted 
amply confirm this: 


(a) Trivarga iti vikhyato gana aisa syayambhuva | 
caturtho moksa ityeva prathagarthah prathagganah || 

12.59.30. 

(b) Moksasyapi trivargoanyah proktah sattvam rajastamah | 
sthanam vrddih ksayascaiya trivargascaiya dandjah || 

12.59.31. 
Potter has complained that ‘Daya doesn’t indicate which texts he has in mind as a 
basis’ for this. Well, the following may perhaps suffice as a small sample to substan- 
tiate what is well known to most persons, at least in India. Kathopanisad (1.2.9, 1.2:23; 
2.6.10) and Muidakponisad (3.2.3.) are some of the well-known passages in this con- 
nection. The tradition is epitomized in the common Bengali saying Bisvase milay 
Krsna, tarke bahu dir (Only through Faith, one may find Krishna. Far, far is he from 
all argument and reasoning). 
Potter, p. 166. 
Ibid., p. 166. 
Ibid., p. 166. 
Ibid., p. 167. 
Ibid. See on this point my article ‘Is Iswarkrsna’s Samkhya-Karika Really Samkhyan?’ 
Philosophy-East and West, July 1968. 
Potter, p. 166. 


nee Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. li, p. 19. With regard to Mimamsd, 
a Sou cae a seat times Purvamimarhsa did not accept liberation as an 
Rance A e wtimate purpose in life was to attain heaven through per- 

©. acts prescribed in Vedic Injunctions and avoidance of those acts pres- 


cribed by thesame sacred scri 4 icati 
ptures.’ (p. 24). H 5 i i ations 
f what he ae accented (p ) owever, he does not see the implic: 


Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

Nyãya-Sütra with Vatsya 3 ina 
A 1 yana's commentary. C ete i i Minii 

SaR ti Gangopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1982. e e eae 

Gree Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1905, reprinted in Debiprasad 

a yaya (ed.) Studies in the History of Indian Philosophy, vol. ii, Calcutta, 

KP. Bagchi & Co., 1978, p. 88 A 
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23. Potter, Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. ii, p. 694. 


74, Ibid., p. 32. 
25. H.P: Sastri, p. 93. : 
26. Potter, Encyclopedia, vol. ii, p. 32. 

a. Por some conte explications of ths exgetelprile se eat 

| 

| 

| 


28. For some concrete explications of this exegetical principle see author’s ‘Is Iéwara- 
krsna’s Sarnkhya-Karika Really Samkhyan?’ Philosophy: East and West July, 1968; 
‘Adhyisa—A Non-Advaitic Beginning in Sarhkara Vedanta’ Philosophy: East and 
West, July 1965 and ‘Vedanta—Does It Really Mean Anything?’ Conspectus (2), 1966. 

29. Potter, Encyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 32. 
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30. Ibid., p. 32. 
31. Nyaya: Gautama’s Nydya-Siitra with Vātsyäyana’s Commentary. i 
32. Ibid., p. Ixii. j 


33. Ibid., p. lxii. There are, in fact, many instances where it is clear that nihśreyasa has not 
been used in the sense of apavarga. Besides the sloka from Mahabharata 2.5.24 (critical H 
edn.) which Mrinal Kanti Gangopādhyāya has quoted, there is for example the 
§loka 5.25.12 in the same text which says: 


Mahadbalam Dharatrastrasya rajñah, 
ko vai ŝakto hantumksiyamanah | 
soham jaye caiva pardjaye ca, 
NihSreyasam nadhigacchami kincit || 


34. Ibid., p. Ixiii-Ixiv. See on this point the whole argument developed by the author from 
p. Ixii to p. Ixv. 

35. Of course, the sūtra 1.1.4 as given in Sankara Mi§ra’s upaskara commentary is not 
found either in the Si#tra-patha given on the basis of Candrananda’s vrtti, published in 
Gaekwad Oriental Series (No. 136) edited by Muni Sri Jambiivijayaji, or in the Satra- 
patha, published from Mithila Vidyapitha, on the basis of a vrtti which is earlier than 
that of Sarhkara Misra but presumably later than that of Candrananda. But if the 
Sūtra 1.1.4 as given in Sarhkara Miśra’s version is not accepted, then we would have 
the added problem of explaining how the sitrakara could have committed procedural 

| absurdity of proceeding with the vyākhyā without defining the terms abhyudaya and 

| nihśreyasa which were used in the sātra 1.1.2. ' 

| 36. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya (ed.), Studies in the History of Indian Philosophy, vol. ty 

| ii, Calcutta, K.P. Bagchi & Co., 1978, p. 118 (from S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer n it 

\ of Indian Logic, Madras, 1951). This has been disputed by Sri Ananta Lal Thakur in f | 

( a 


3 


his Introduction to the Vaiśesikasūtra of Kanada with the commentary of Candraninda 

critically edited by Muni Sri Jambiivijayaji, published by Baroda Oriental Institute, 

1961, p. 3. He is also of the opinion that ‘the word “dharma” in Vs. T.i. 182 means 

padarthadharma’ (p. 3). i | 
37. Ibid., p. 119. i | 
38. See M. Chakravarti, ‘History of Navya-Nyäya in Bengal and Mithila’ in Debiprasad 

Chattopadhyaya (ed.), Studies in the History of Indian Philosophy, vol. ti, pp. 146-82. 
39. This may seem unfair to Potter as he has referred to positions contrary to those held 

by him on the subject. But the basic question is whether it was academically proper 

for him to give a whole perspective to the Encyclopedia through his ‘Introduction’ to 

the Second Volume when he has such a strong partisan position on the subject. 
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Communication, interpretation and intention 


J.N. MOHANTY 
University of Oklahoma, U.S.A. 


1. Two CONTRASTING MODELS 


When one person A communicates a message to another person B, B must be 
able to understand the signs or the language in which the message is trans- 
mitted. To understand is to decipher the right meaning. To understand a per- 
son is to decipher what he intended his utterances (or gestures) to mean. When 
what the speaker intended to mean by his utterances and what the utterances 
themselves mean coincide, the intention of the speaker, though still present, 
need not count. When the auditor deciphers the right meaning of the utter- 
ance, he has interpreted it rightly. Interpretation is the reverse side of commu- 
nication. The speaker communicates and the hearer interprets. Communi- 
cation may fail just as interpretation goes wrong. 

The relationship between communication and interpretation, as I conceive 
of it, requires that we reject two contrasting models. One of these I will call 
the Fregean model according to which: if A utters the sentence S, an auditor 
B may be said to understand S (equivalently, A successfully communicates 
to B) if S expresses a thought T, and B is able to grasp T upon hearing S. 

Note that in this model, there is no place for the idea of interpretation. In 


this model, B does not interpret S, he simply grasps T, which is the right . 


sense expressed by S. He no more interprets S than does A himself. Both grasp 
the same thought. (The situation is analogous to the one in which A points his 
finger to a physical object, and B, following the direction of the pointing, fixes 
his attentive look on the same physical object.) 

The other model which contrasts with it is this: if A communicates a mes- 
Sage to B, A no more grasps the thought expressed by his own utterance than 
does B. In reality, A and B are both interpreters. A as much interprets his own 
utterance as B does. If A interprets the utterance as meaning Ta, B inter- 
prets it as meaning Ts. B understands A, however, when the two interpre- 
tations Ta and Ta are fairly close, close enough to permit appropriate res- 
Ponses, linguistic or practical. The important feature of this model is that A, 
the utterer, is also an interpreter of his (own) utterance, and that an expression 
by itself does not express a specific thought, but that a community of inter- 
Preters by consensus confers on an expression a meaning. Let us call it the 
Peirce-Davidson model. 

If the Fregean model lacks the notion of interpretation and, asa result, 
makes communication a relatively unproblematic affair, the Peirce-Davidson 


> 
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model lacks the notion of grasping; and as a consequence makes communi 

cation a relatively insoluble problem. By understanding the auditor as playin SFR 
` the role ofa co-perceiver, communication is understood by the Fregean Tae 7 

the misleading analogy of perception. By construing both the communicator 

and the auditor as interpreters, the Peirce-Davidson model deprives the com- 

municator of any privileged status with regard to what it is that is being com- 

municated. A theory of communication has to be able to take into account 

for one thing, for the fact that the communicator knows what he wants to 

communicate by uttering the expression that he does; as also for the fact that 

the auditor, if the communication is to succeed, must be able, by i nterpreti ng 

the utterance, to ascribe to the communicator the intention to communicate 

the thought that the communicator did in fact intend to communicate. Neither 

of the two models formulated above is able to take these two facts into consi- 


deration. 


2. A CONCEPTUAL DECISION 


ae case; and then extended to the larger realm of organic being as being | 
: IOR an at our disposal to systematize the known facts about | 
e X ormation amongst birds, ants and cells. If, in the course of 
ake aS mae een of the original concept need to be dropped, 
CG ae we oH to choose from: either one regards the original con- ù 
peers = a i : o pat Communication, at having been only provi- 
con aaa puri cation in the light of later extension, or one may 
g e later extensions as of doubtful validity if taken as literal 
nd at most as useful but analogical exten- 


e o T, or an intra-organic cell has a knowledge 
c ton it seeks to communicate to another such cell. This is the 
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price one pays for carrying over a central concept, which inevitably would 
need importing its associated concepts as well. a 


3, PHYSICALISM AND MENTALISM 


For the present, however, I restrict myself to communication amongst human 
individuals. But even with regard to this domain, philosophers are apt to ques- 
tion the wisdom of introducing such explicitly cognitive concepts as ‘intention’ 
and ‘knowledge’ into one’s theory, however useful they may be to describe the 
folklore about what transpires. Our theory, we are told, has to eschew such 
mentalistic talk, and has to learn to do with publicly observable entities such 
as an organism emitting sounds and another organism assenting or dissenting, 
i.e. emitting sounds or nodding the head in the appropriate manners. I totally 
reject this physicalistic behaviourism, and the underlying conception of what 
a philosophical account should be like (no matter, how a scientific theory may 
resolve to shape itself). The sounds emitted by the communicator-organism 
need to be interpreted by the auditor as expressing the thought that p, and the 
(assenting or dissenting) behaviour (linguistic or otherwise) of the auditor has 
to be interpreted by the communicator as expressing assent of dissent. To be 
interpreted by x entails that the concept of x involves mentalistic concepts, and 
the language into which publicly observable entities favoured by the theory 
are interpreted are themselves mentalistic. In fact, the ideas of ‘communi- 
cation’ and ‘interpretation’ are hopelessly so. To reject physicalistic behaviour- 
ism is not to reject all sorts of behaviourism; in fact an intentional behaviour- 
ism still remains open. For physicalism, communication is no-problem. If all 
that is there is the outer and the noise emitted, it is open to public inspection. 
The speaker’s mind and thoughts are but those publicly observable entities. 
What is then there to communicate or for the auditor to understand? On the 
Fregean model, there is still the problem of assigning the same thought to the 
speaker’s utterance as the speaker himself does. But on the physicalist’s theory, 
even this much of the problem is not there. There is no thought to assign. 
Everything is out on the public arena. 

If for the physicalist, there is no problem of communication (excepting the 
scientific problem of tracing a causal route and the technological problem of 
devising the most efficient channel), for the extreme mentalist there surely is 
a problem but one that threatens to be insoluble. If the intending communi- 
cator is a windowless monad, and his intentions, though infallibly known to 
him, are inaccessible to the other, then the very possibility of successful com- 
munication would be ruled out. The auditor may very well arrive ata correct 
guess and may even be right in his hunch, but his information cannot be said 
to have been received on the basis of a communication he received. A 
mentalism which leads to this ruinous consequence is as little acceptable as 
physicalism. We still have to find an account that can take account | of 

the twin facts of communication and interpretation, and neither physicalism 
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nor the sort of mentalism which yields the consequence just mentioned can | 


«do so. 
4, THe NyAYA MODEL 


| 
In discussions of sabda-pramana, the Nyaya philosopher $ have wor ked out 
a model of understanding which is explicitly- mentalistic, but which does not 
get bogged down in the problem of privacy. The situation that the Nyāya 
envisages is one in which a speaker utters a sentence, and the auditor, on the 
basis of hearing the utterance, comes to have a justified belief in the fact that 
is being referred to by the speaker. It differs from the Fregean model inasmuch 
as what the hearer grasps is not a thought that is expressed by the speaker’s 
utterance, but the actual fact, the true state of affairs that is denoted by that | 
sentence. It is because of this that, on the Nyaya theory, understanding the 
sentence, under specifiable conditions, can amount to a knowledge of a real | 
entity in the world. | 
Both the speaker and the hearer are, on this model, selves, each is an | 
atman, having an inner world of thoughts, beliefs and other mental acts, atti- i 
tudes, and responses. Most of these inner episodes belonging to a self have i 
outer, publicly observable, linguistic expressions. On this theory, then, the A 
question whether the inner episodes can at all be conveyed by linguistic utter- 
ances is ruled out ab initio. An inner episode, despite being an episode, has a 
logical, i.e. propositional structure, which is what permits its linguistic expres- 
sion. What is linguistically expressed, then, is its propositional content and not 
its belongingness to an dtman. If A utters ‘It is raining’, the sentence expresses 
a content that belongs to A’s cognitive experience, e.g. belief but not neces- 
sarily the fact it is A’s belief. Since that content can be shared by any number 
of selves who believe that it is raining, what is expressed thereby is communi- 
cable. The theory, however, is developed in two steps. The first step consists 
in identifying the conditions that determine if the utterance conveys a mean- 


ing. The second step consists in identifying what it is that B understands and 
thereby comes to know. 


oc 


Step One: Conditions of an utterance’s 
meaning fulness 


The words uttered by A must possess four characters in order to consti- 
tute a meaningful sentence. These are: expectancy or adkanksd@, appropriate- 
ness or yogyata, contiguity or asatti, and intention or tatparyam. Words, in 
order to constitute a meaningful sentence, must be uttered in close contiguity 
(Gsatti). Utterance of one word must be such as to arouse expectation for what 
18 to follow: the string of words must be bound together by a chain of expec- 
tations, the sentence as a whole expressing a complete thought in the sense 
that It does not need to be ‘saturated’ by another word or words. A word ( 
which purports to fulfil the expectation aroused by another must be appro- 
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priate to do so, it must possess semantic appropriateness. Behind the mean- 
ings of the words and the constituted meaning of the sentence as a whole 
stands the speaker’s intention: to understand a sentence is to understand the 
f the speaker, i.e. what the speaker intends to mean by it. While in 
the case of a ‘literal’ sentence this tends to coincide with the normal meaning, 
in cases of elliptical discourse one has to interpret the normal sentence in 
the light of what the speaker might have meant by taking contextual factors 


into account. 


intention O 


Step Two: What is it that B understands and 
thereby comes to know 

Since each word denotes its own object and when these words, as uttered, 
satisfy the above four conditions, they together denote a relational objectivity 
composed of the objects denoted by each word as related in the appropriate 
manner. When the hearer hears the utterance, each word heard brings to his 
mind its object or denotation; and the total sentence conveys a relational 
objectivity of which those objects are constituents. Thus when a speaker 
utters the sentence ‘Caitra worships Visnu’, the auditor, if he correctly under- 
stands it, will grasp the relational objectivity “Caitra is the locus of an action 
having Visnu as its object and intended to please him’ (Visnukarmakaprityanu- 
kulakrtiman Caitrah). 


Step Three 

To these two must be added a third component of the theory, namely, the 
epistemic conditions that must be satisfied in order that B will be able to 
understand the utterance by A, for it may very well be that the utterance by 
A forms a meaningful whole, and yet B does not grasp its meaning. These 
conditions are two: first, B must already know the meanings of the compo- 
nent words; secondly, B must believe that A knows what he is talking about 
and is not lying or trying to deceive him. Verbal communication requires that 
there is mutual trust between the speaker and the auditor—the latter’s belief 
that the former is reliable, and the former’s belief that the latter is capable 
of understanding him. 

How does a person learn the meanings of words? That a certain word has 
a certain meaning may be learnt from: grammar (via etymology), comparison 
(an instruction such as ‘gavaya means an animal that looks like a cow’), dic- 
tionary, instruction by scriptures, (e.g. the word yava denotes such-and-such 
grain and not grain of some other sort); an expansion of the word into a larger 
Synonymous’ expression; proximity to a known word (i.e. to one whose 
meaning is already known); and context. But these means of learning presup- 
Pose some prior acquisition. On the theory under consideration, the first 
learning of meaning takes place in two ways: ostension (mother pointing her 


finger at the moon and saying, ‘That is the moon’), and observation of » 
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‘behaviour’ (vyavahara). The process of learning by observing vyavaharg i 
described as follows: : 

A young child A observes an older person B instructing another linguisti- 
cally competent person C ‘Bring me the cow’. On hearing this sentence, C 
brings a cow. This observation leads A to ascertain what the meaning of the 
total sentence ‘Bring the cow’ is, but he does not as yet know the meanings of 
the component words. Subsequently he hears B ordering C ‘Bring the horse, 
and tie the cow’. Observing how C follows the instructions and by Processes 
of elimination and assimilation, he identifies the meanings of the verb ‘bring’ 
and of the nouns ‘cow’ and ‘horse’. 

The theory then has an account of how the sentential meaning is consti- 

~ tuted, how the meanings of words (and of sentences) are learnt, and what it is 
that one knows when one understands a sentence uttered under appropriate 


conditions. 


5. WHAT THE NyAYA MODEL LACKS: A THEORY OF INTERPRETATION 


What the Nyaya, in fact, much of the Hindu theory of ‘verbal understanding’ 
lacks is a recognition of the role of interpretation in the overall process. And 
yet without such a recognition, no theory of understanding could be complete. 
The role of interpretation, however, is implicitly recognized by introducing 
the concept of tatparya or the speaker’s intention. However, by distinguishing 
between normal signification (where the idea of intention is thinned into the 
idea of God’s intention to mean such and such by such and such word) and 
non-normal signification (where alone the speaker’s intention comes into 
play), the role of the auditor’s interpretation is reduced to the minimum. 
For an account of interpretation, however, we need not go as far as the 
Indian theories of poetic language. Even within the limits of literal (as 
opposed to poetic) discourse, there are instances of serious concern with the 
problematic of interpretation. One such is to be found in Hindu law.t The 
authors of legal texts were concerned with the question: ‘What is the meaning 
and the intention of a particular word, sentence or paragraph in a law book? 
Where the intention and meaning are not sufficiently explicit, how to decide 
whether what We have is an obligatory rule or a quasi-obligatory rule or even 
a non-obligatory matter at hand? Since Hindu law was not state-made and 
was never under complete control of the sovereign, the question of interpre- 
tation became of paramount importance. Some rules of interpretation, derived 


from Jaimini’s sutra, and the law texts of Yajfiyavalkya and Narada are the 
following: 


(i) When a sentence is complete and explicit in sense and grammar, 00 
__ attempt should be made to twist its meaning. 7 
(ii) When an ex pression has more than one meaning and the ordinary mean: 
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ing does not agree with the context, its meaning is to be determined by 

f the context. 

(iii) When words or sentences are not explicitly or clearly connected, they | 
should be so connected in accordance with grammatical rules so as to 
form a meaningful sentence. 

(iv) When a sentence or a Clause by itself makes no complete sense, it should 
be incorporated into, or read along with, other texts with which ‘it agrees.’ 


Principles of charity were adopted in various forms. Every word or sentence 
must be taken to have some meaning or purpose. Where one rule or proposi- 
tion suffices, more must not be assumed. Contradictions between words and 
sentences should be taken to be only seeming, and attempts must be made to 
remove them. When there is a real contradiction, one of the contradictories 
may be chosen by the interpreter. Above all, a word once uttered must have 
only one meaning. 

In the case of legal texts, specifically, one must distinguish between obli- 
gatory, quasi-obligatory and non-obligatory recommendations; one must 
show to whom an obligatory text is meant to apply; one must determine the 
order or sequence of such application. 


oy Gee 


6. COMMUNICATION AND ACTION 


According to Miller, Communication has as its central interest those be- 
havioral situations in which a source transmits a message to a receiver with 
| conscious intent to affect the latter’s behaviours.” How far should this account 
of communication be extended? If the sentences uttered be divided into decla- 
rative or fact-stating and imperative (giving orders), then no doubt any com- 
munication made by or received from utterance of a latter sort of sentence is 
intended to affect the auditor’s behaviour. But can we say the same of the 
utterances of the former sort? 

Amongst the Indian theories, Miller’s view had its strongest supporters 
amongst the Prabhakaras, who held the view that all verbal meanings refer to 
some possible course of action; that words are not employed, sentences 
are not uttered simply to name objects or state facts, but always to suggest a 
possible course of action. Where a word or an expression does not suggest a 
course of action, it merely brings about ‘memory’ of something previously per- 
ceived, experienced or known, but does not bring about a genuine ‘under- 
standing’ or sabdabodha. We need not accept this extreme view which entails 
that three can be no genuine ‘understanding’ of sentences about what is al- 
ready an accomplished fact, unless in some way the latter is ‘brought’ within 
the range of the auditor’s possible actional response. There can be com- 
munication, and correlatively understanding, without any intention (on the 
part of the communicator) to influence the practical behaviour of the auditor, 
and without any such actual influence. 
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7. INTERPRETATION AND TRADITION 


“The Indian thinkers were aware of the problems of interpretation, especially 
those who were concerned with interpreting the scriptures, the Dharmasastrags 
and the legal texts. But the theme of interpretation did not occupy the focus 
of their attention, as much as the theme of ‘understanding’ or sabdabodha did. 
For the former, we need to turn to the hermeneutic tradition of western 
thought. : 

If communication needs understanding (‘A communicates a message to 
B’ entails ‘B understands A’s message’), understanding involves interpretation, 
Looked at from the side of result or achievement, understanding is grasping 
of meaning; looked at from the side of the process or activity, it involves inter- 
pretation. All interpretation requires, makes use of, and presupposes a con- 
text. The context within which two language-using individuals communicate 
is a tradition. Community of tradition is a presupposition of successful com- 
munication. A and B must share in a tradition, i.e. in a common stock of 
meanings, of earlier interpretations which have now become ‘anonymous’ and 
sedimented into the very texture of one’s life and one’s world. One does not 
communicate, understand and interpret in a vacuum. Thus there isa seeming 
circularity which one cannot break: interpretation presupposes a shared tradi- 
tion, tradition is the result of earlier interpretations. In fact, we have one ‘cir- 
cular’ structure within which communication is made possible. 


8. COMMUNICATION, ‘INFORMATION’ AND CAUSATION 


Because of the connection between the concepts of communication, under- 
standing, interpretation and tradition, I reject any theory of communication 
which explicates the idea of ‘communications’ in terms of causation or ‘causal 
routes’ (from A to B). However, the notion of ‘information’ is most relevant, 
for communication is transmission of information. If transmission of infor- 
mation is to be understood on a causal sequence mold.* then the idea of causa- 
lity that would be needed to do the job would have to be comprehensive 
enough to include not only physical causality but also psychological moti- 
vation. In fact, the idea of ‘information’ itself is definable only in terms of 
one’s, the auditor’s, present fund of knowledge and in terms of the freedom of 
choice one has in a given situation to select one message rather than another.* 
It involves the ideas of uncertainty and choice,® of what could have been, of 
the idea of possible worlds, and so eventually a Fregean sense or Husserl 
noema (given a suitable interpretation of the latter as a function from possible 


worlds to individuals in those worlds’). What this rather cryptic rehearsal of 


conceptual connections suggests is that a purely extensional theory of com- 
munication must be inadequate. 


9. STARTING WITH THE Eco: RIcoEuR’s STRATEGY 


Must we then return to the inner life of the speaking ego, within the privacy 
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of which the intentional acts of meaning and referring, understanding and 


interpreting ; - 
the bounds of that privacy to make claims on an other ego? In a striking paper 
‘Diskurs und Kommunikation’,® Ricoeur defends the thesis that communi- 


cation only then becomes a problem, when one breaks with every form of © 


quasi-physicalistic picture, and instead begins with two monads—following 
Leibniz and Husserl—i.e. two mutually exclusive streams of experiences. 
Reflection, Ricoeur insists, should begin not with the idea of communication 
but rather with the impossibility of communication between the monads. This 
impossibility then is sought to be overcome by the concept of discourse. 
Discourse is distinguished by Ricoeur from language. Language as a sys- 
tem of signs does not refer beyond the system of signs. But discourse, whose 
unit is not sign but sentence refers beyond itself, on the one hand, to the inten- 
tion and act of the speaker; on the other, to the thought it expresses and, then 
beyond the logical meaning, to the real entity in the world it purports to be 
about. Every discourse originates as an event, but is understood as a sense. 
The theory of discourse has, according to Ricoeur, three parts: (i) a theory of 
propositions, (ii) a theory of speech acts, (iii) and a theory of intention. The 
theory of proposition, as the sense of sentences, proyides the key element 
around which communicability is restored. Thus far Ricoeur’s theory is Fre- 
gean. But what is communicated is not merely the thought expressed by de- 
clarative sentences; but also desires and wishes, commands and forbiddings, 
promises and resolutions, all of which may still have an identical proposi- 
tional content. The speech act theory (of Austin and Searles) provides the 
theory, wider than the theory of proposition, that is needed to take these into 
account. If the locutionary act externalizes itself in the features of predication 
and identification of particulars (a la Strawson), the illocutionary acts are ex- 
pressed through other grammatical and lexical marks. But communication 


also extends to the speaker’s subjective intentions, which are especially indi- - 


cated by expressions for those reflexive acts by which the speaker refers to him- 
self when he also says something about something else.® : 

The structure underlying all these three levels of communication is a strict 
correlation between the semantic and the mental. One could say that the men- 
tal is rooted in the semantic, or also that the mental is subordinated to the 
semantic. In so far as the mental is thus subordinated to the semantic, it is not 
any longer the merely psychological (in the sense in which Frege and Husserl 
reject psychologism) but rather the noetic.+° 

What then discourse succeeds in communicating is 
mental in its non-intentional, lived immediacy and privacy. 


the noetic and not the 


10. LIMITS OF THE CORRELATION BETWEEN THE 
MENTAL AND THE SEMANTIC 7 
t a philosophical 


Ricoeur’s account makes use of two deep insights: (i) tha > 
theory of communication must start with the idea of ego as the domain of an 
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individual’s experiences in so far as they are his own and so define a realm uni- po 

« que to each individual; and (ii) that there is a remarkable correlation between 
language as discourse (in Ricoeur’s sense) or as la parole (in the sense of Sas. 
sure) and the mental (in the sense of the intentional acts, qua intentional, per- 
formed within one’s own ego). The first makes communication a Problem, 
the second resolves the problem and makes communication possible. 

The scientific, technological and mathematical theories of communication 
have, by virtue of their limited interests, no need for (i). But a Philosophical 
theory which wants to go to the roots of the matter cannot afford to loose 
sight of it. It would not do to say either that such an egological life in its own- 
ness and privacy is not accessible to us, or that, even if it is accessible, it is of 
no use. Phenomenological reflection on one’s own mental life, aided by the 
methods of reduction and epoché, can open up this domain. Its use is that both 
the public and the private have their origin here. I cannot perform any inten- 
tional act which does not have its origin within my own ego. Philosophical 
radicalness demands that we return to it in order to reconstruct our paths as 
we emerge from it into the public domain. 

The other point, namely, the correlation between the semantic and the 
noetic, is also important; but for it no communication would have been possi- 
ble. In fact, this is, as was emphasized, an important ingredient of the Nyaya 
theory outlined above. But one should not construe that thesis to mean that 
every mental act is eo ipso linguistically expressed. The right thesis is rather 
that it is expressible. 

This modification has important consequences for a theory of understand- 
ing, two of which the Nyaya explicitly draws. One is that when the speaker 
expresses his thought by uttering a sentence, the auditor not only grasps what 
is so expressed, namely, the thought; he also grasps what is not expressed by 
any of the components of the expression, namely, the fact that the speaker be- 
lieves, knows, Supposes, or questions. In other words, if the speaker says ‘The 
rate of inflation has fallen to the lowest level in a decade,’ the auditor both 
grasps the thought expressed by the sentence and the fact that the speaker be- 
lieves in what he says. The mental act of the speaker is not denoted by any `S 
component of the sentence, but is indicated, announced (augezeigt, kundge- | 
geben) by the utterance. If the speaker syas ‘I believe that the rate of inflation 

-.., the thought that is expressed included the sense of ‘I believe’ and so the | 
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latter is grasped along with grasping the thought; but this utterance indicates 
or announces that the speaker is performing a reflective act directed towards 
his belief. Thus the linguistic utterance does not fully express all that is under- 
stood. What is understood goes beyond what is expressed linguistically. But 
this surplus, i.e. that which is not expressed but understood (as the act of 
believing In the first of the two utterances just quoted) can be expressed (as it 
in fact is in the second utterance). 

The other consequence is that if the auditor says, ‘That is acow’, the hear- 
er not only identifies the objects referred to by the component nouns ‘That’ and 
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‘cow’, bu 


fiers’ ‘thatness’ and ‘cowness’. The fact of this “qua such and such’ is not ex- 
pressed by any component of the sentence uttered; but one who understands 
the sentence grasps the complex objectivity ‘the object over there qua the ob- 
ject that is being pointed out by the speaker is identical with the object which 
possesses the property of “cowness’. Such an objectivity is not fully expressed 
by the sentence in the sense that not all components of this objectivity are 
denoted by some component of the sentence. 

What all this suggests is that mental life always exceeds its linguistic ex- 
pression, but (/) what is not expressed can be expressed, and (ii) what is not 
expressed is nevertheless conveyed to the auditor by the utterance as a whole, 
together with its context. 


11. PERFECT COMMUNICABILITY ? 


Ricoeur’s strategy of starting from the threat of impossibility of communi- 
cation and removing this threat by the idea of discourse suggests: as though, 
in the end, communication is no problem and discourse re-establishes what 
egology had threatened to disrupt. What, on Ricoeur’s admission, still falls 
outside of communicability is that layer of mental life which is not noetic, i.e. 
which is not correlated to the semantic, which is ‘psychological’ in the pejo- 
rative sense. As far as the noetic level of the life of the ego is concerned, Ri- 
coeur’s theory rehabilitates, after a temporary methodological questioning 
of its possibility, unrestricted and perfect communicability. 

This indeed is too optimistic. If the initial egology threatens to eliminate 
the very possibility of communicability, the discourse theory (with its perfect 
correlation between the intentional and the semantic) makes the noetic fully 
transparent to the other, removes every problematic character from the experi- 
ences of communicating and understanding, and exposes the initial egoligical 
stance as redundant after all. I want to suggest that the egological stance 
has a permanent value inasmuch as it highlights the permanent threat under 
which communication and understanding take place; and that while the dis- 
course theory shows how communication takes place it cannot sublate that 
egological starting point. 

By ‘the permanent threat to which communication and understanding are 
subject’, I do not have in mind what Habermas calls ‘the systematically dis- 
torted communication’. The factors, which systematically distort communt- 
cation and impede ideal communicative situations, are of empirical nature, 
and we owe it to Habermas to have drawn attention to them as well as to the 
regulative ideal of a perfectly communicative society. The threat I am speak- 
a about belongs a priori to the very nature of egological ra ee 
A = each ego has its own interior life, perfect communication in the š 
-< Tansparency of the other’s intentions and perfect coincidence of the inten: 


Hons and thoughts of two egos is at most a regulative ideal. In actual practice, 
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eyen in Habermas’ ideal communicative situation, the Possibility of a failure 
of communication and of misunderstanding and misinterpretation shall Never 
be excluded. If the sort of egological stance which makes communicability 
impossible has to be transcended, the sort of semantic theory which makes 
failure of communication and of understanding equally impossible has also 
to be rejected. Every successful communication averts a possible disaster and 
is thus an occasion for celebration. 


12. THE COMMUNICATIVE A. PRIORI? 


Apel and Habermas have raised the idea of unimpeded ideal communicative 
society to the status of a Kantian a priorit The reason this claim does not 
satisfy me is that it is possible to raise the Kantian sort of transcendental ques- 
tion with regard to the fact of communications. One can also raise the ques- 
tion about the constitution of a communicative social order. In other words, 
one can ask in the Kantian vein: what are the conditions of the possibility of 
communication? Further, how is society as a communicative order itself pos- 
sible? Some indispensable components of any satisfactory answer to the first 
question are: a non-psychological theory of meaning, the linguistic expressi- 
bility of each ego’s mental life, the expressive role of the body, and embodied- 
ness of the egoes. In any case, although for a consensus theory of truth to be 
applicable communication has to be presupposed, we still do not reach there- 
by the level of the transcendental presupposition, even when the idea of com- 
munication is idealized into a normative concept. 


NOTES 


1. A useful account of the rules of interpretation is to be found in K.L. Sarkar, The Mim- 
amsa Rules of Interpretation As Applied to Hindu Law (Tagore Law Lectures, 1905), 
Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta; 1909, 


2. Gerald R. Miller, Speech Communication: A Behavioral Approach, Bobbs-Merril, New 
York; 1966. 

pace Lied Dretske, Knowledge and the Flow of Information, M.I.T. Press, 1980. 

*- Thus W. Weaver writes: ‘The concept of information applies not to the individual 
messages, as the concept of meaning would, but rather to the situation as a whole, the 
unit of information indicating that in this situation one has an amount of freedom of 
choice, in selecting a message...’ See ‘The Mathematics of Communication’ reprinte 


in Alfred G. Smith, Communication and Culture, Holt Rinehart & Winston, New 

York, 1966, esp. p. 18. 

5. ne ee a pir isaunitof uncertainty or choice and information is defined mathe- 
y as a bit per message or bit 

6. Cf. J. Hintikka, The I ae 


: ilentions of Intentional or Modalities, 
Reidel, Dordrecht, 1975. of Intentionality and Other New Models fe 


Compare my comments on Hintikka’s approach in ‘Intentionality and Possible Worlds: 
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Husserl and Hintikka’ in Hubert L. Dreyfus (ed.), Husserl: Intentionality and Cogni- 
uss 


; ; LT. Press, 1982. 
; tive E für Philosophie, Heft 11, 1977, pp. 1-25. 
j 8. In a refers to Paul Grice’s well-known papers. But also relevant are the works 
| 9. Beet Nector Castafieda, especially his ‘On the Philosophical Foundations of the 
ae of Communication: Reference’ in French, Uetling and Wettstein (eds.), Con- 
temporary Perspectives in the Philosophy of Language, University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1979, pp. 125-158. l WS 
10. If phenomenology is the study of the noetic and analytic philosophy study of language, 
” Ricoeur finds here a striking convergence between the two. 
Cp. especially Karl-Otto Apel, Transformation der Philosophie, Bd 2: Das A priori der 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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Kommunikations-gemeinschaft, Suhrkamp Taschenbuch, 1976. 
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Russell against sense 


AR SEN 
PRANAB KUMAR 37 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta 


In the following pages I propose to undertake a detailed study of the noto- 
rious passage in Russell’s ‘On Denoting’ in which he develops an argument 
against Frege’s sense/reference distinction. After a long period of total or 
nearly total silence, caused evidently by the extraordinary difficulty posed by 
Russell’s writing, philosophers have recently started offering expositions and 
criticisms of Russell’s argument.! But there is yet no thorough examination, 
line by line, of the eight paragraphs comprising the relevant passage. (Not 
known to the present writer, that is.) I attempt to do just this, at least some- 
thing as close to this as possible. The text used is the R.C. Marsh edition of 
“Qn Denoting” in Logic and Knowledge (eight paragraphs from p. 48 to p. 
51, marked A to H following Blackburn and Code 1978), London, 1956. It 
would be necessary to keep the following points in mind while following our 
discussion: 

(1) Throughout, Russell’s terminology of “meaning” and “denotation” is 
used in place of the more usual terminology of “sense” and “reference”. 

(2) Whenever I refer to a linguistic expression, I use double inverted com- 
mas, as Russell himself occasionally does, excepting when I have displayed the 
expression on a separate line. 

(3) Speaking about the use of different kinds of quotation marks (single 
and double inverted commas), Russell has been usually, and rightly, criticized 
for being extremely careless. I have tried to rectify this by supplying the full 
quota of inverted commas depending exclusively on the internal evidence and 
following Russell’s own explicit stipulations. Although Russell’s use of quo- 
tation marks can confuse any reader, I have found no adequate evidence for 
the view that he himself was confused by his use and abuse of quotes, for the 
view that the whole of his argument is nothing but a tissue of use/mention 
Confusion (Church 1943). He was writing at a time when we were not so fully 
Conscious of the need for strictly maintaining the use/mention distinction as 
we have been made by our logicians (especially by Quine). People used to de- 


* . 
ing R : andain Chakrabarti provoked me to write this paper, and also helped me in see- 
Ror ae point in the texture of Russell’s argument, noted at the appropriate place. 
the Warde Ing me with an opportunity of writing the paper, however, I am indebted to 
written Fae Fellows of All Souls College, Oxford. The first draft of the paper was 
Breatly bene Stay at that College as a Visiting Fellow in 1983-84. I have also been 

ummett = ted from my discussions with Professors P.F. Strawson and Michael 
all kindly. r Simon Blackburn, and the members of the Friday Group at Calcutta, who 

y read or heard the paper in its first draft, 
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pend heavily upon context to make their intention clear, and so did Russel], 

« It is only in the writings of a philosopher of our time that the actual use of 
punctuational devices can override contextual requirements. There is no rea. 
son to suppose that the same is true of Russell’s essay written in 1905. We are 
free to make our guesses from contextual clues, without being inhibited by 
Russell’s actual practice. 

(4) I have found no reason to suppose that Russell was trying to refute his 
own views in The Principles of Mathematics, and not Frege’s views at all 
(Geach 1972). The account of Frege’s doctrine of sense and reference given 
in Appendix A of The Principles is fairly accurate, and it would perhaps be 
unfair to suggest that he so greatly misunderstood Frege that he could not see 
the obvious differences between the two views. 

(5) There is actually no overwhelming reason for supposing that Russell, 
in the passage under consideration, was concerned with the problem of in- 
direct sense, i.e. the sense of an expression in oratio obliqua (Blackburn & Code 
1978 and Dummett 1981 [b], Ch. 6, esp. pp. 88-89). This supposition as well 
as the one mentioned in 4 has, I am afraid, been mainly due to a confusion 
over the use of the term “denoting complex” by Russell. This term has too 
readily been assumed to besynonymous with the term “den oting concept” used 
in The Principles of Mathematics (For example, Geach 1972 and Cassin 1971 
as well as Blackburn and Code and Dummett.) Far from being obvious, this | 
is in fact contrary to textual evidence. There are two extremely important foot- | 


notes on page 46 (of Logic and Knowledge). I quote them in full: 


Footnote 1. Frege distinguishes the two elements of meaning and denotation everywhere, | 
and not only in complex denoting phrases. Thus it is the meanings of the constituents of the | 
denoting complex that enter into its meaning, not their denotation. In the proposition ‘Mont 
Blanc is over 1,000 metres high’, it is, according to him, the meaning of ‘Mont Blanc’, not 
the actual mountain, that is a constituent of the meaning of the proposition. 

Footnote 2. In this theory, we shall say that the denoting phrase expresses a meaning; and 
we shall say both of the phrase and of the meaning that they denote a denotation. In the 
other theory, which I advocate, there is no meaning, and only sometimes a denotation. 


The term “denoting complex” is first used by Russell in the first of these two 
footnotes, and it is evidently used to stand fora complex denoting phrase here. 
It is truethatat other places in the course of his discussion Russell uses the term 
to stand for the complex meaning of a denoting phrase. But it would be too 
sistency on this ground. Unlikethe term “deno- 
ng complex” is not a technical term, and is used 
Se to stand for any complex which denotes. The 
oted above brings out that on Russell’s under- 
kinds of com plex which denote: (i) the complex 
Plex meaning of a denoting phrase. So both of 


5; l 18 complexes by Russell. On each occasion of the 
mse of the term in the text, I have taken care to point out what the term is used 
to convey on that particular occasion. a 
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PARAGRAPH A (P- 48) 


et tion of the meaning to the denotation involves certain rather curious difficulties, 
T Aes in themselves sufficient to prove that the theory which leads to such difficulties 
whic. 


must be wrong. 


Exposition i } ; 
Russell tells us here what actually is wrong about the meaning/denotation 


distinction in his opinion. It is that we cannot give any satisfactory account of 
how meaning and denotation are related with one another. Later on, in para- 
graph C, Russell explains why he thinks that no satisfactory account of this 
can be given: we cannot both preserve the connection between meaning and 
denotation and prevent them from collapsing into one another. 


Comments 

It is a fair question to ask, right in the beginning, whether what Russell is 
out to refute is just the view that there are two distinct things, viz. denotation. 
and meaning, or the more radical view that there is no such thing as meaning 
at all. To refresh our memory, Russell is quite explicit, in the second footnote 
on p. 46, that, on the theory which he advocates, there is no meaning, and only 
denotation in some cases. So it is the more radical view which he really has in 
his mind. In these passages, however, his target of attack is the distinction, in 
terms of which Frege sought to solve some puzzles. 


PARAGRAPH B (pp. 48-49) 


TEXT 


When we wish to speak about the meaning of a denoting phrase, as opposed to its denota- 
tion, the natural mode of doing so is by inverted commas. Thus we say: 


The centre of mass of the solar system is a point, not a denoting complex; 


a centre of mass of the solar system’ is a denoting complex, not a point. 
r again, 


The first line of 
‘The first line of 
; hus taking any 
C’, where the di 


Gray’s Elegy states a proposition. 

Gray’s Elegy’ does not state a proposition. 

denoting phrase, say C, we wish to consider the relation between C and 
ference of the two is of the kind exemplified in the above two instances. 


Exposition 


el begins his argument by noting what is essential for conducting any 
a: a of the relation between meaning and denotation. What is essential 
ofa den g mould be able to speak about the meaning as well as the denotation 
no ash ing phrase. (We should be able to speak about both Bill and Jones 
brother 0 be able to say how they are related, to be able to say that they are 

8.) Since this is so, we shall have to find out first a way of speaking 
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about the meaning, as opposed to the denotation, of a given phrase. In answer 
to this demand, the following may be said. 

When we use the denoting phrase itself, we can speak about the denotation 
of the denoting phrase only. So, if we wish to speak about the meaning of the 
denoting phrase, we have to do something else. It may be said that the most 
natural mode of speaking about the meaning would be by use of (single) inver- 
ted commas. So, for example, if we want to say about the meaning of the de- 
noting phrase “the centre of mass of the solar system” that it is a denoting 
complex and not a point, we write the following: “The centre of mass of the 
solar system’ is a denoting complex, not a point. But, if, on the other hand, | 
we wanted to say about the denotation of the denoting phrase that it was a 
point and not a denoting complex, we could simply write the following: The | 
centre of mass of the solar system is a point, not a denoting complex. Now | 
that we seem to be equipped with a means of speaking about both the deno- 
tation and the meaning of a denoting phrase, we can formulate our task of 
considering the relation between the two (which is problematic according to | 
Russell): When our denoting complex is “C”, the task would be to consider | 
the relation between C and ‘C’. Here we first use the phrase to refer to the | 
denotation, and then the same phrase within single inverted commas to refer 7 
to its meaning. 


Comments 

(a) On a first reading of the paragraph, it looks as though Russell himself | 
is offering a solution to the question regarding how we can speak about the | 
meaning of a denoting phrase. But this impression is wrong. As we proceed, | 
it becomes gradually clear that one of the things Russell is trying to make out 
is precisely that it is not possible to speak about meaning as distinct from deno- 
tation. So whatever he is offering here is offered on behalf of Frege, who is in 
need of speaking of meaning as opposed to denotation. It is not unlikely that 
Russell picked up the idea of referring to the meaning of a denoting phrase by 
help of (single) inverted commas from Frege himself, from his remark in ‘On 
Concept and Object’ that when we want to talk about a concept for which 4 
predicate stands we can put the predicate inside quotation marks, as Benno 
Kerry has done, or use italics, which he himself prefers (Frege 1892. Geach 
and Black, p. 46.) 

(6) In this par agraph at least Russell confuses use and mention. In the con- 
cluding sentence the letter “C” must be put inside inverted commas to indicate 
that it is the phrase which is spoken about (and so mentioned) here. Later 00; 
especially in para D, he is careful enough to put the letter inside inverted com- 
mas, and also uses double inverted commas to show that it is not the meaning 
of the phrase which is in question. 

(c) In this para, Russell is using the term “denoting complex” to refer to 
the (complex) meaning of a complex denoting phrase, not to the denoting 
phrase itself. But we shall see later that this is not what Russell always does: 
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PARAGRAPH C (P- 49) 4 


pee to begin with, that when C occurs it is the denotation that we are speaking about; 
We say, i 


«œ occurs it is the meaning. Now the relation of meaning and denotation is not 
but when © tic through the phrase: there must be a logical relation involved, which we 
merely lingu! ing that the meaning denotes the denotation. But the difficulty which con- 
express by ee we cannot succeed in both preserving the connexion of meaning and 
fronts r d preventing them from being one and the same; also that the meaning cannot 
eet exceD t by means of denoting phrases. This happens as follows. 


Exposition ; i a ae 
In this paragraph Russell makes a more pointed statement of his objection 


to Frege. To do this he recalls first the most si gnificant point about the conven- 
tion just introduced for talking about meaning and denotation. It is that, when 
the phrase occurs by itself, what we speak about is its denotation ; but when it 
occurs inside single inverted commas, what we speak aboutisits meaning. 
Then he urges us to realize that on Frege’s view the relation between meaning, 
ie. ‘C’, and denotation, i.e. C, cannot be merely linguistic through the 
phrase. The picture is not like this: 


The phrase 


The meaning The denotation 
Figure 1 


It is rather like the following: 


The phrase 


The meaning ~/\@ The denotation 
Figure 2 


The reason for this is that not only does the phrase denote, but also the mean- 


a of the phrase does. There is thus a direct relation between the meaning and 


e denotation as well, not only a relation via the phrase, which has both mean- 
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ing and denotation. The meaning denotes not only by being the meaning ofa 

“ phrase which denotes, but also by itself. So the relation between meaning and 
denotation cannot be merely linguistic; and, if it is not merely linguistic, it has 
to be logical. Now any adequate view of the relation between meaning and 
denotation must take this (logical) connection into account. But it is just this 
which gives rise to the problem, says Russell: we cannot both preserve this 
connection between meaning and denotation and prevent them from being 
one and the same. 

There is no doubt that this is problem, and that it would constitute not 
only a difficulty but also a reductio ad absurdum of the Fregean view. But 
Russell is not content with pointing out this difficulty alone. In this Paragraph 
itself Russell mentions one other: it looks as though that he thinks that, be- 
sides the problem regarding difference and connection between meaning and 
denotation, there is this other problem, namely, that we cannot get at the 
meaning except by means of denoting phrases. But it is not at all clear why 
this should be regarded as a problem, a “difficulty”. If it is the case that we 
cannot get at the meaning without using the denoting phrase, then if we want 
to get at the meaning, we shall use the denoting phrase, and it is extremely 
difficult to see why that should be a problem. It is, indeed, curious that Russell 
writes as though the very need for the denoting phrase in getting at the mean- 
ing is itself a difficultly; a difficulty which is comparable to the one about 
retaining the distinction as well as the connection between meaning and 
denotation. 

I suggest the following solution to this exegetical puzzle. The need for the 
denoting phrase in getting at the meaning is not itself a problem, and his man- 
ner of putting the point notwithstanding that it is so is not what Russell really 
wanted to say. This need /eads to a difficulty, albeit in conjunction with some 
other requirements, and from the subsequent development of the argument it 
seems that the difficulty to which it leads is precisely that we cannot preserve 
boththe connectionand the difference between meaning and denotation: given 
that we have to get at the meaning as well as the denotation, by means of the 
(same) denoting phrase, it is impossible simultaneously to satisfy both of the 


two demands, namely, that meaning and denotation be logically connected 
and that they be distinct. 


And it is this which, I think, 


Russell is trying to bring out in the following 
paragraphs, 


Comments 


(a) In the first sentence there is again a confusion of use and mention in the 
handling of the letter “C” meant to abbreviate the phrase in question. It is 
Surely the occurrence of the Phrase that Russell is talking about, not of its 
meaning or denotation. What he is saying is that, when the phrase occurs by 
itself, we speak about its denotation, and, when it occurs inside single inver ted 
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we speak about its meaning. Obviously, to be able to say this about 
urrences of the phrase Russell has to mention them by help of some 
a1 device for mentioning as opposed to using. His own device, clear from 
ee is the use of double inverted commas. So the relevant parts of the first 
a ? 


sentence should be rewritten as follows: 


commas, 


Line 1: ...when “C” occurs... 
Lines 2-3: ... when “ ‘C?’ ” occurs... 


(b) Russell is trying to impress upon us that Frege cannot, and does not, 
conceive of the relation between meaning and denotation just as a matter of 
linguistic convention, i.e. as a matter of both meaning and denotation being 
conventionally assigned to the same phrase. They are both objective entities; 
and the relation between the two is also objective, obtaining between them 
irrespective of which linguistic expressions convention associates with them. 
And Frege himself has said what this relation is. He has said, Russell re- 
minds us, that the meaning denotes the denotation, and not only the phrase 
does. Thus both the phrase “the first line of Gray’s Elegy” and its meaning 
denotes the sentence “The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” But the 
denotation by meaning, unlike denotation by the phrase, is not just a matter 
of language, perhaps, according to the view Russell attributes to Frege, not 
a matter of language at all. 

Two questions immediately arise at this point. They are: 

(i) Is Russell right in ascribing to Frege the view that not only the phrase 
but also the meaning of the phrase denotes, and denotes the same thing? (This 
view, which at least sounds odd, is not one which we usually associate with 
Frege or with anyone else holding an analogous view. We are used to think 
that denoting is something which is typically done by a linguistic expression.) 
(ii) Even if Russell is right in ascribing this odd view to Frege, is he right 
in demanding that the relation of denoting in which the meaning stands to the 
denotation must be logical (even on Frege’s view, that is)? 

a answer to the first question is that, although it sounds odd to say that 
ae ee ofa denoting phrase as well as the denoting phrase itself denotes 
ip ae ation, this may, indeed, be Frege’s view. Dummett, at least, presses 
ee enone actually argues that this is the only view which is 
cea ail Frege’s twin theses: (a) the reference (denotation) of a sen- 
Ben = eels and (B) it is only the sense (meaning) of a sentence, a 
ie j X ch can be said to be true or false.? È 
ond question is more difficult to answer. It may be that the term 


“lo A s ; 

au has for Russell a merely negative force here and is used by him to 
ieee SO inguistic” i d not worr 

about Russell merely linguistic”. If this be so, we need n y 


S use of the term “logical”. It seems, however, that Russell 
Y something more than this. I think he means that there must be 
sic connection between meaning and denotation, by virtue of which 


Wants to sa 
Some intrin 
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the meaning denotes the particular denotation which it denotes. But what i 
this intrinsic connection, and why should it be regarded as logical ? I think that 
if one part of the answer is that it is not merely linguistic, as it is explicitly 
said by Russell, another partis that it is not psychological. In The Principles of 
Mathematics, Russell tells us, in expounding his own view of denoting, that 
the notion of denoting is not a psychological notion, although, in a sense, it 
is we who denote. It is a logical notion, because the relation between con- 
cepts—a concept is not the linguistic expression but what it indicates—and 
terms which they denote is logical. Thus he writes the following: 


But the fact that description is possible—that we are able, by employment 
of concepts, to designate a thing which is not a concept—is due to a logical 
relation between some concepts and some terms, in virtue of which such 
concepts inherently and logically denote such terms (p. 53). 


I think that Russell’s thinking was following the same line when he attri- 
buted to Frege the view that there must be some logical relation between 
meaning and denotation. Of course, in following this old line of thinking, he 
ignored the difference between concepts indicated by denoting phrases and 
meaning (sense) expressed by them. Maybe, he was not entirely unjustified in 
ignoring the difference in the present context. Both concepts and meanings are 
supposed to be extralinguistic and objective entities; and, so, whether it is a 
concept or a meaning which is supposed to denote an object, the denoting 
itself must be an objective, i.e. neither merely linguistic (through the phrase) 
nor psychological, relation between what denotes and what is denoted. 

But we have not still answered the question why this relation should not 
only be objective but also logical, even in the sense of being intrinsic or ‘inhe- 
rent”. Not all objective relations are logical, e.g. the relation between a man 
and the house in which he lives. The only answer to the question I can think 
of is the following. One of the ways in which the sense (meaning) of a proper 
name (here, a denoting phrase) is characterized by Frege, particularly in his 
“On Sense and Reference”, is that it is the mode of presentation of the object 
which the proper name denotes, i.e. of its denotation.? Now, if the sense or 
aue is identified as the very mode of presentation of the denotation, the 
relation between the meaning and the denotation can be treated as a logical 
one: since a mode of presentation cannot but be a mode of presentation of 
the object of which it is a mode of presentation, a meaning cannot but denote 
what it denotes; and herein lies the logical necessity of the relation between 
meaning and denotation.4 

(c) The use of the phrase “got at” is significant. It seems that Russell takes 
Setting at meaning to be somethin & more than merely referring to meaning. 
cae aan eee the idea of actually capturing the meaning. = 

al deal with this point at lenet i ance of the idea 
of capturing meaning will make a Ga e A 
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TEXT 
The one phrase C W 
ing of C’ that gives 


as to have both meaning and denotation. But if we speak of ‘the mean- 
us the meaning (if any) of the denotation. “The meaning of the first line 
' Elegy’ is the same as ‘The meaning of “The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
of S d is not the same as ‘The meaning of “the first line of Gray’s Elegy”.’ Thus in 
oe ae the same meaning we want we must speak not of ‘the meaning of C’, but of “the 
ie ae “c”? which is the same as ‘© by itself. Similarly ‘the denotation of C’ does 
ae oe the denotation we want, but means something which, if it denotes at all, denotes 
A is denoted by the denotation we want. For example, let ‘C’ be ‘the denoting complex 
occurring in the second of the above instances’. Then 
C=‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’, and 
The denotation of C=The curfew tolls the knell of 
parting day. 
But what we meant to have as the denotation was ‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’. Thus we 
have failed to get what we wanted. 


Exposition 

Russell begins in this paragraph to develop his argument to show that it 
is not possible both to retain the necessary connection between meaning and 
denotation and to keep them from coalescing with one another. He points out 
at the very outset that the essential point of Frege’s doctrine is that it is the 
same phrase “C” which is to have both meaning and denotation. Given this, 
we shall have to consider how we can get at the meaning, as opposed to the 
denotation by employment of the phrase. (I have pointed out above that by 
the words “‘get at the meaning” Russell means something more than referring 
to the meaning. But let us, for the time being, take the term to mean just refer- 
ting to meaning, which may be called the minimum sense.) If we try to refer 
to the meaning of the phrase by writing the phrase itself in the blank in the 
longer phrase “the meaning of ...”, then we succeed in referring to the mean- 
ing of the denotation of the phrase, and not of the phrase itself. For in the lon- 
ger phrase “the meaning of the first line of Gray's Elegy” the phrase “the first 
line of Gray’s Elegy’ is actually used, and, by being used, refers to its deno- 
tation, which is the first line of Gray’s Elegy, i.e. the sentence “the curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day”. But, of course, the meaning of this sentence is 
not the same as the meaning of the phrase itself, viz. “the first line of Gray’s 
Elegy”. Thus in order to get the meaning we want, i.e. the meaning of this 


Phrase, we have to use the longer phrase resulting from writing it in the blank 
In the following: 


The meaning of “...” \ 
riate phrase would be: 
The meaning of “the first line of Gray’s Elegy”, 


Thus the approp 


and not 


The meaning of the first line of Gray’s Elegy. 


But t 6 
hat appropriate phrase is equivalent with 
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‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’, 
according, presumably, Russell’s use of single quotes. 


Russell next argues that the same kind of thing happens with denotation. 
“The denotation of C” would not denote what the phrase “C” itself denotes, 
but what, if anything, is denoted by the denotation of the phrase. Thus “the 
denotation of the first line of Gray’s Elegy” would not denote what the phrase 
“the first line of Gray’s Elegy” does, viz. the sentence “the curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day”, but would denote what this sentence itself denotes, if 
the sentence denotes anything at all. (A better example could be this: the deno- 
tation of “the first name occurring on the Faculty list”. This would refer to a 
person and not a name.) 

The example Russell himself uses to bring out his point about denotation 
is different, and this example suggests that he wanted to make a more specific 
point than the one I have just said he is making. The point which he seems to 
want to make is that just as it is not clear how we can refer to, i.e. get at, mean- 
ing by using a phrase of the form “the meaning of ...”’, where the phrase whose 
meaning is in question would somehow occur in the blank, it is not clear how 
we can achieve that goal by writing something in the blank in the phrase “the 
denotation of...”. (In brief, he is trying to bring out that we cannot give the 
meaning of the denoting phrase either as the meaning of or as the denotation 
of a linguistic expression.) So I now try to give an account of Russell’s argu- 
ment in the second part of the paragraph (i.e. from “similarly” to the end). 
In doing so, I take care to use the quotation marks to avoid use/mention con- 
fusion according to the convention introduced by Russell himself, although it 
is not a convention which is followed by him consistently. 

Let “C” be (an abbreviation of) “the denoting complex occurring in the 
second of the above instances”. Then “C” denotes what is denoted by “the 
denoting complex etc.” 

What is denoted by “the denoting complex, etc.” is the denoting complex, 
etc. (What is denoted by the phrase “the first man on the moon” is the first 
man on the moon. We can always get the denotation from the mention of the 
phrase, by means of quotation, by disquotation.) Therefore “C” denotes the 
denoting complex occurring in the second of the above instances. 

But this denoting complex is ‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’. (That is, the 
meaning of the phrase “the first line of Gray’s Elegy” as expressed by use of 
single quotation marks according to Russell’s own convention.) Therefore 

C” denotes ‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’. 
$ But, although “C” is thus designed to denote the meaning of the phrase 
the first line of Gray’s Elegy” (i.e. the denoting complex in question), We 
cannot get at this meaning by writing the phrase “C” to fill the blank in “the 
denotation of...”. For “the denotation of C” would denote the denotation of 
C (by disquotation). 
Now, since C is the denoting complex ‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’ the 
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d be denotation of ‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’, and 
Gray’s Elegy itself, i.e. the sentence “the curfew tolls 
y”. Thus we get the odd and obviously wrong identity: 


n of C woul 
first line of 
f parting da 


denotatio 
that is the 
the knell (0) 


The denotation of C=The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
What we wanted to get as the denotation is the meaning of the phrase “the 
first Jine of Gray’s Elegy”, i.e. ‘the first line Gray’s Elegy’, and not the sen- 


tence which this phrase denotes. 


Comments 
(a) There should be double inverted commas round the first occurrence of 


the letter “C”. Similarly, round the words “the meaning of C”—instead of 
single inverted commas, for it seems that “speak of” means here “speak in 
terms of or by use of”. If the words “‘speak of” are used in their normal sense, 
there should not be any inverted commas at all. (We do not put the name 
“Socrates” inside inverted commas if we want to speak of Socrates, the philo- 
sopher, by use of the name.) In fact, for more than half of this paragraph, 
Russell uses single inverted commas in a manner which is at variance with the 
convention he has himself introduced for them right in the very beginning of 
his discussion, i.e. to speak about the meaning of the denoting phrase. From 
time to time, when he wants to speak about the phrase itself, he himself uses 
double inverted commas to enclose the phrase. Thus all the following phrases 


(i) “the meaning of C”, 
(ii) “the meaning of the first line of Gray’s Elegy”, 
(iii) “the meaning of “the curfew tolls the knell of parting day” ”, 
(iv) “the meaning of” “the first line of Gray’s Elegy” ”, 
(v) “the meaning of C”, 
(vi) “the meaning of “C” ”, and 
(vii) “the denotation of C” 


should be written with double inverted commas, as they have just been written. 
Also, in the fourth sentence, where he is referring to the short form of the 
phrase “the meaning of “C” ”, Russell should have put this form itself in 
double inverted commas as follows: 


ce E 29) 
. 


m of the paragraph, however, Russell makes accurate use of single 
USe of tw a accurate according to his own stipulation. This laxity in the 
cage o CAE kinds of quotation marks might have been a result of an 
of cony; e icy. Even today the majority of editors would require a great deal 
ouble (s; ing to allow the use of double (single) inverted commas inside 
(single) inverted commas. 


c 
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(b) If what Russell wanted to bring out is that we cannot refer to the mean- 
ing of a denoting phrase either as the meaning or as the denotation of any ex- 
pression, then he appears to have failed. He has himself suggested a way of 
referring to the meaning of a denoting phrase as the meaning of the phrase 
“C”: to do this we shall have to use the phrase written below: 


the meaning of “C” 


We can now suggest ways of referring to this meaning as the denotation of an 
expression. First, if we follow Russell’s earlier convention of putting the 
phrase inside single inverted commas to refer to its meaning, we can do this 
by use of the phrase: 


the denotation of “ ‘C ”. 


Second, if we follow Russell’s stipulation, in this paragraph, of using the bare 
letter “C” as an abbreviation of the phrase “the denoting complex, etc.”, 
where the denoting complex in question is the meaning of a denoting phrase, 
we can refer to the meaning by the simpler phrase: 


the denotation of “C”. 


And this would be a perfectly legitimate way of referring to the meaning of a 
denoting phrase as the denotation of an expression. 

(c) One should be extremely cautious about Russell’s use of the letter “C”. 

It has been used in different ways at different times. It is sometimes used as an 
abbreviation of (a surrogate for) the denoting phrase (note the second occur- 
rence of the letter without quotation marks), sometimes as a name of the deno- 
ting phrase (note the first occurrence, which is also without quotation marks), 
and, in the second part of this para—most evidently in the first of the two iden- 
tities formulated by Russell—as the name of the meaning of the denoting 
phrase. It is very easy to fall into confusions if one makes such multifarious 
uses of the same sign, and especially when one’s main concern is to be clear 
about what can or cannot be done by use of signs. 

_ (d) The second of the two identities formulated by Russell is quite start- 
ling: a sentence is used as the second term of the identity here. Of course, itis 
absurd to treat a sentence on a par with a singular term like “the first line of 
Gray’s Elegy”, even in the context of Frege’s semantics, in which a sentence 
1S regarded as a name of a truth value. There is no reason to suppose that in 
deriving this identity Russell has succeeded in working out a reductio ad absur- 
dum of the view he is attacking. What follows at this point of this argument 


is only that the denotation of the meaniing of the phrase “the first line of 


Gray’s Elegy” is the same sentence as the one which is denoted by the phrase 
itself. But to formulate this identity, by niéntion of the sentence, one has tO 
have a name of the sentence as the second term of the identity, not the 
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self; and there is no reason to suppose that a use ofa name of the 
posed to the sentence itself, is ruled out by the argument he 
d so far. Thus the identity in question should have been formul- 


sentence It 
sentence, 4S OP 


has develope 
ated as follows: 


The denotation of C=“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


(e) It is clear that in this paragraph Russell uses the phrase “denoting com- 
plex” to stand for the (complex) meaning of the denoting phrase, and not the 


complex denoting phrase itself. 


PARAGRAPH E (pp. 49-50) 


TEXT 

The difficulty in speaking of the meaning of a denoting complex may be stated thus: The 
moment we put the complex in a proposition, the proposition is about the denotation; and 
if we make a proposition in which the subject is ‘the meaning of C’, then the subject is the 
meaning (if any) of the denotation, which was not intended. This leads us to say that, when 
we distinguish meaning and denotation, we must be dealing with the meaning: the meaning 
has denotation and is complex, and there is not something other than meaning, which can 
be called the complex, and be said to kave both meaning and denotation. The right phrase, 
on the view in question, is that some meanings have denotations. 


Exposition 
The paragraph clearly falls into two parts. The first part is a summary of 
the argument developed in the preceding paragraphs. The second, beginning 
with the words “‘This leads us to say”, is supposed to bring out further conse- 
quences of results obtained so far. ğ 
_ Thesummary part is pretty straightforward: to the crucial question regard- 
ing how at all we can speak of the meaning of a denoting complex (phrase) 
there is no satisfactory answer, for it seems that we cannot get at the meaning 
by using the phrase (whose meaning it is) either alone or as part of the longer 
phrase “the meaning of...”. But the second part of the paragraph is not 
Straightforward at all. It is difficult to see what consequence is taken by 
ae to follow from the failure just noted. A very careful reading of the 
lowever suggests the following. 
A oe e not possible to speak both of the denotation and of the meaning of 
itself ee phrase by using it, then we should not say that the denoting phrase 
er oe denotation and meaning. (In concluding this Russell is clearly 
meaning, % to be obvious that if a denoting phrase has both denotation and 
phrase, a 3 we should be able to speak of them both by use of the denoting 
A at Russell has argued so far is that it is possible to speak of the 
n, and the denotation alone, by use of the denoting phrase. Since we 


Cannot s f 
conclud peak of both denotation and meaning with a single phrase, we should 
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has both meaning and denotation. Now if this be so, then if we still distin- 
guish meaning from denotation, we shall have to say that when we are using 
a denoting phrase, we must actually be dealing with the meaning, and not at 
least directly dealing with the denotation at all. The phrase gives us the mean- 
ing, and then it is the meaning which gives us the denotation. (Not all Meanings 
but some. The meaning of the phrase “the present king of France”, for exam. 
ple, would not have any denotation.) 


Comments 

(a) There is again a misuse of single inverted commas enclosing the words 
“the meaning of C”, a misuse according to Russell’s stipulation. Obviously 
he does not want to speak about the meaning of the quoted phrase, oa 
about the phrase itself. 

(b) The words “denoting complex” are plainly used to stand for the com- 
plex denoting phrase, and not for the meaning of such a phrase, as in the ear- 
lier para. 

(c) The term “proposition” stands for a sentence here. Russell is consi- 
dering the result of putting a denoting phrase in a sentence. It is important to 
remember this, for at other places in this very essay he often makes his distinc- 
tive use of the term to stand for the non-linguistic entity which may or may 
not contain an object as a constituent. 

(d) The assumption that we cannot ascribe meaning to a denoting phrase 
unless it is possible to speak of, talk about, the meaning by using the phrase 
is obviously wrong. In any view which distinguishes meaning from denotation 
at all, the denoting phrase will be conceived as being related differently to 
meaning and to denotation. Certainly, the phrase is used to talk about the 
denotation and not about the meaning. In fact, that follows from the very 
concept of denotation:.the denotation is precisely that which we talk about 
by using the denoting phrase. The meaning (sense) is the mode of presentation 
of the denotation, or the criterion for identifying it, or whatever, which is in- 
volved in the use of the phrase in a manner quite different from the manner in 
which the denotation is. We shall come back to this point later. 

(e) The irresistible question is this: if Russell wants to establish that it is 
not possible to speak of the meaning at all, what happens to his earlier sugge- 
tion that we can speak of meaning by use of any one of the following expres" 


_ sions? 


(i) the meaning of “C” 
(ii) “C 


As I have pointed out right in the beginning, the suggestion that we might 


speak of meaning by use of these expressions was made by Russell ony on 
is fina 


behalf of Frege. Heis, in fact, out to refute this suggestion, and his 
¿assault on it will come in the following paragraphs. 
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The interrelation of denoting phrase, meaning and denotation, which 


Russell wants to show Frege is forced to accept, is very naturally represented ` 


by the following picture: 
The phrase 


The meaning 


The denotation 
Figure 3 


This picture is different from the two pictures given above. What is most 
interesting is that this picture coincides with the picture Frege himself draws 
in his letter to Edmund Husserl.® 


PARAGRAPH F (p. 50) 


TEXT 


But this only makes our difficulty in speaking of meanings more evident. For suppose C is 
our complex; then we are to say that C is the meaning of the complex. Nevertheless, when- 
ever C occurs without inverted commas, what is said is not true of the meaning, but only 
of the denotation, as when we say: The centre of mass of the solar system is a point. Thus 
to speak of C itself, i.e. to make a proposition about the meaning, our subject must not be 
C, but something which denotes C. Thus ‘C’, which is what we use when we want to speak 
of the meaning, must be not the meaning, but something which denotes the meaning. And 
C must not be a constituent of this complex (as it is of ‘the meaning of C’); for if C occurs 
in the complex, it will be its denotation, not its meaning, that will occur, and there is no 
backward road from denotations to meanings, because every object can be denoted by an 
infinite number of different denoting phrases. 


Exposition 

I think that there is no part of this essay in which carelessness about the use 
of quotation marks can lead to so much of confusion. The letter “C? clearly 
stands for the same thing in its first occurrence as it does in its third. Itis quite 
obvious that Russell is talking about the expression by using the letter in its 
third occurrence, for it is only an expression which may or may not occur 
without inverted commas. So the letter should go inside double inverted com- 
aa in both the first and the third of its occurrences. The same is true of the 
1 eee and tenth occurrences of the letter. Regarding the fourth occurrence, 
ee me eed to say that there should be single inverted commas round the 
mas as ah The expression “ ‘C’ ”? should be written with double inverted com- 

a IS just written by me, for he is speaking of the use of the expression 


W ; ; 
hen confusions such as these are removed, we begin to see how Russell 


) 
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continues with his argument in this para. In the preceding para, he arrived at 
the conclusion that the denoting phrase itself cannot be said to denote; jt f 
gives us only the meaning, which may or may not denote. Now he Proceeds as 
follows. 
The above conclusion makes the difficulty about speaking of meaning all 
the more obvious. Supposing “C” is the (complex) denoting phrase, we should 
be able to say, according to this conclusion, that something is its meaning by 
using this very phrase as it is used in the sentence written below: 


ld 


(M) C is the meaning of the complex denoting phrase (occurring in the 
beginning of this sentence). 

[This is comparable to 

Socrates is the denotation of the name 

(occurring in the beginning of this sentence). ] 


But the fact remains that, whenever a denoting phrase (here “C™”) occurs with- 
out inverted commas, whatever is said by use of the phrase is said about it 
denotation. For example, when we say the centre of mass of the solar systemisa 
point, we say that the thing which the itallicized phrase denotes is a point. 
(The meaning of the phrase, as Russell has pointed out at the very outset, is a 
complex made of parts, and not a point.) Thus the denoting phrase in (M) can 
only stand for its denotation. So if we really want to talk about the meaning 
of the phrase, we must use an expression which, unlike the phrase, denotes its 
meaning. But what is that expression? We should naturally now come back to 
the expression ““‘C’”, formed by putting the denoting phrase inside single inver- 
ted commas, the phrase introduced long ago to stand for the meaning, as 
opposed to denotation. But we should now realize that we cannot denote the 
meaning even by using this expression. The reason why we cannot do so is | 
that we do not know how the denoting phrase “C” occurs in the expression | 
NEP K It is extremely important to realize that it cannot occur as a consti- 
tuent, 1.e. as a genuine (semantical) part out of which the whole expression is i 
built up. That is, it cannot occur in “ ‘C ” in the way it occurs in the expres- 
j 


Say 


sion: 


the meaning of C. 


The reason why it cannot has already been pointed out. It is that, when 4 


Phrase occurs in an expression in this way, it can refer to its denotation only. 
Noy, if the denoting phrase 


its meaning in this way, the 

discourse, not its meaning, 

speaking about meaning. 

phrase as a constituent of t 

be neutralized by the use o 
£ 


“C” occurs in the expression designed to denote 
n it would first introduce its denotation into the 
and that would be its undoing as an instrument of 
The mischief created by the use of the denoting 
he putatively meaning-denoting expression cannot 
f the single inverted commas, although its purpos¢ 
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< +o indicate that it is the meaning which is our concern. If the denoting 
is to Sie already carried us to its denotation, what meaning can we then get 
a ee the phrase under single inverted commas, if at all we get a meaning 

y As device? We can at best get that meaning which denotes the denotation 
Dick the phrase (also) denotes. And that is not all. We get this meaning just 
as the meaning which has this denotation. But to know of a meaning that it is 
a meaning which has a certain denotation is not to know what meaning it is, 
for an indefinite number of different expressions, each having its own distinc- 
tive meaning, can all have the same denotation. Given the denotation, there 
is no way of uniquely determining any meaning which has this denotation. 
Once we are carried to the denotation (of the phrase) by use of the phrase as a 
constituent of the expression (“ ‘C ”), there is no coming back to the mean- 
ing which may have this denotation; for “there is no backward road from 


denotations to meanings”’.® 


Comments 

(a) It really seems that Russell is moving round and round in a circle: 
always coming back to the expression “‘ ‘C’ ” (or less frequently, to “the mean- 
ing of “C” ”) as a possible means of speaking about meaning, and always find- 
ing some reason for rejecting it. One cannot help feeling being in a mess. But 
this precisely is the effect that Russell is trying to create. These are the “curi- 
ous difficulties” (para A) and the “inextricable tangle” which, he wants to 
show, are involved in Frege’s position, and they should convince us of its 
untenability. 

(b) In this paragraph Russell formulates against Frege one horn of a dilem- 
ma which is inescapable on the latter’s view of meaning and denotation. The 
dilemma is this: either the denoting phrase “C” occurs as a constituent in the 
putatively meaning denoting expression “ ‘C? ”, or it does not; and the conse- 
quence of neither of these two alternatives is acceptable. The first horn is 
posed in the present paragraph, and the second horn in the next. So I post- 
pone further comments till we have gone through the next paragraph(G). 


PARAGRAPH G (p. 50) 
TEXT 


a Eon seem that ‘C’ and C are different entities such that ‘C denotes C; but this 

where e an explanation, because the relation of ‘C° to C remains wholly mysterious; and 

cer we to find the denoting complex ‘C?’ which is to denote C ? Moreover, when C 

Teen pžoposition, it is not only the denotation that occurs (as we shall seein the next 

relega % y ts oa the vewn question, C is only the denotation, the meaning being wholly 

of meani o ‘`C’ This is an inextricable tangle, and seems to prove that the whole distinction 
ning and denotation has been wrongly conceived. 


Exposition 


Russell poses the second horn of the dilemma. To refresh our memory, 


5 


b) 
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the first horn of the dilemma was this: “C” is a constituent of “ ‘œ ” This 
“ must be avoided for reasons given in the previous para. Now the second horn 
is as follows: “C” is not a constituent of “ ‘C’ ”. But this too has to be avoided | 
for the reasons given below. | 
If “C” is not a constituent of “ ‘C’ ”, the two expressions are utterly differ- 
ent from one another, having no significant connection between them. The | 
two expressions thus falling apart, it becomes totally inexplicable why “ ‘œ » 
should denote C; for there is now no reason whatsoever why “ ‘Cc’ ” Should 
have the same denotation as “C” (rather than, say, ‘‘Cy’’). [To use Russell’s | 
own example, there is no reason why the denotation of | 


‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’ 
should be the same as that of 

the first line of Gray’s Elegy, 
and be not the same as that of 

the centre of mass of the solar system.] | 


Again, if “C” and “ ‘C’ ” are so utterly unrelated with one another, and their ‘ 
respective denotations are entirely different entities, then the first, the denot- 
ing phrase, will introduce into the discourse the denotation on/ 'y, and its occur- f 
rence in a sentence will have nothing to do with meaning; since the task of 
introducing meaning into the discourse has, on the view we are considering, 
been wholly relegated to the other expression, viz. “‘C’”’. But this consequence 
should be intolerable to Frege, for, on his view, the meaning of an expression 
is relevant to whatever is said by its use in sentences. (No sooner does the 


denoting phrase introduce the denotation than it introduces the meaning as 
well.) 


Comments 


(a) It seems that perhaps we have, at long last, found an explanation of 
why Russell insists on Saying that between the meaning and denotation there 
must be a logical connection. That there is such a connection is manifested in 
the difficulty that we inevitably face when we try to form an expression denot- 
ing the meaning of a denoting phrase without using it. Our inability to form 
such a totally independent meaning-denoting expression looks like being the 
linguistic counterpart of the logical connection between the corresponding 
entities—the meaning and the denotation. 

(b) It seems that at least part of Russell’s puzzlement is, to put it in Quine’s 
terminology, over the question whether the occurrence of an expression inside 
quotation marks used to form a name of the expression, is an orthographic 
accident. If it is, then the phrase “the meaning of ‘the first line of Gray's 
Elegy’ ” is devoid of any significant connection with the phrase ‘‘the first line 
of Gray’s Elegy”, and the former can hardly give the meaning of the latter. | 


eG 
i 


If iE 1s not, 1.e. if the occurrence inside quotation marks is not just a matter of 


“e 
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cident, then, Russell thinks, the expression within the quota- 
tually used, and so refers to its denotation. And in this case 
n “the meaning of ‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’ ” fails to 
f the quoted phrase. (We need not consider the construction 
’*” separately for it is only a derivative form of 


orthographic ac 

tion marks 18 @¢ 

also the expressio 
‘ve the meaning O 

the first line of Gray’s Elegy’ ” 

truction we are considering here.) 

(c) Russell’s puzzlement over the above question can perhaps be removed 


the cons 


by saying that in the quotation name of an expression, the occurrence of the 
expression is neither an orthographic accident nor referential in the customary 
sense. In it we form a name of an expression by writing a token within inverted 
commas actually to display the type of expression which it is designed to be a 
name of. So, putting an expression inside quotation marks is a way of using 
the expression referentially, but self-referentially. But still the question whether 
the phrase “the meaning of ‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’ ” actually gives 
the intended meaning may remain unanswered. One may say that we do not 
give the meaning of the phrase “‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy”, in the sense of 
telling what the meaning is (this is what Russell means by the words “get at 
the meaning”), by simply saying that it is the meaning of “the first line of 
Gray’s Elegy”. One who does not already know the meaning of the phrase 
would not know anything from this. 

If this is the question which Russell has in his mind, then he seems to have 
anticipated a question which has occupied in recent years the attention of 
nearly all philosophers of language, viz. what should be the proper way of 
giving the meaning of an expression? (What should be the proper form of a 
theory of meaning?) 

(d) In the so-called homophonic theories of meaning, of the kind adyo- 
cated by Davidson, this is precisely what is done in a very important sense: 


by using the expression, typically the sentence, to state its own truth-condi- - 


tions. But that is a different story. 

(e) So it does seem that there is a genuine problem which Russell senses 
here. But this problem seems more to be a problem about how the meaning 
of an expression is to be given rather than about the very distinction of mean- 
ing and denotation. For, even if it be conclusively established that the mean- 
ng of an expression cannot be given at all, that would not prove that there is 
nothing like meaning; for one may still maintain, as Dummett has actually 


ae that the meaning is not what can be said, it is something which can only 
Shown, 


PARAGRAPH H (p. 50-51) 
Texr 


That th ; 
e A 3 é SRT 
proved b meaning is relevant when a denoting phrase occurs in a proposition is formally 


of ear ae Puzzle about the author of Waverley. The proposition ‘Scott was the author 
*y has a property not possessed by ‘Scott was Scott’, namely, the property that 
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George IV wished to know whether it was true.’ Thus the two are not identical Propositions: 
hence the meaning of ‘the author of Waverley’ must be relevant as well as the denotation. 
if we adhere to the point of view to which this distinction belongs. Yet as we have just seen 
so long as we adhere to this point of view, we are compelled to hold that only the denotation 
can be relevant. Thus the point of view in question must be abandoned. 


Comments 

This paragraph is quite self-explanatory. Russell is reminding us that it is 
not for Frege to deny that meaning, as well as denotation, is relevant. The 
proposition expressed by the sentence “Scott was the author of Waverley” ig 
different from the proposition expressed by “Scott was Scott”, for, while 
George IV wanted to know whether the first was true, he did not want to 
know whether the second was. Russell can account for the difference between 
the two propositions without invoking meanings, without maintaining that 
the denoting phrase introduces meaning along with denotation, but Frege 
cannot. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


There is one last knot to be untied: what has happened to Russell’s basic 
paradox which he formulated at the very outset? The paradox, as we shall re- 
call, is that “we cannot succeed in both preserving the connection of meaning 
and denotation and preventing them from being one and the same”. It is un- 
fortunate that Russell says so little about this basic paradox in the concluding 
lines of his discussion. But we can try to see how it appeared inevitable to 
Russell. We try to do this by linking this paradox with what I have described 
as a dilemma: to preserve the connection between meanin g and denotation we 
shall have to use the same denoting phrase both to denote the denotation and to 
express meaning. But we cannot do so. Every use of the denoting phrase either 
leads us astray by giving us something other than meaning, or gives us the 
‘meaning in a way which makes it impossible to tell which meaning is involved, 
or finally gives us only the denotation. 

I have already said how I would evaluate Russell’s argument. To repeat, 
if Russell has proved anything, he has proved that it is not possible to speak 
of meaning in the manner in which we speak of denotation. But he has also 
shown how difficult it is to give an account of speaking of meaning, at least in 


the sense in which to speak of meaning is to give meaning in a way in which 
it becomes scrutable. 


NOTES 


1. See the Bibliography. 


2. See Dummett 1981 (a), p. 368 in Particular. He cites two passages from Frege's ee 
= ings: “On Sense and R 


eference” (1952), p. 58, and Frege’s letter to Edmund Husserl 
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1891) in Frege (1980), p. 63. The passages cited by Dummett are not, how- 
s on this point, i.e. between the interpretation that it is the sense 
the interpretation that it is by virtue of the sense that the phrase de- 


(24 May 
ever, unambiguou 
which denotes and 


notes whatever it denotes. 


This, however, is not the only way in which Frege’s notion of sense (mean- 
understood. Another way of understanding, of which too there are some 
hat the sense is a criterion for deciding whether or not an object is denoted 


3, Frege 1952. 
ing) can be 
variants, ist 


by the denoting phrase. ey 
4. We shall talk more about this idea of logical connection later. 


It is to this picture that Dummett 1981 (a) calls our attention. It does seem that he was 
influenced by Russell’s understanding of Frege’s position. 


6. Lam indebted to Arindam Chakrabarti for his help with this point. 
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Chomsky on competence* 


GUPTA 
KALYAN SEN $ 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta 


theme of Noam Chomsky’s gambit is the unmistakable accent 
on competence. According to him, the goal of the descriptive study of a langu- 
age is the construction of a grammar, and a grammar purports to be a descrip- 
tion of the ideal speaker-hearer’s competence. Thus the notion of compe- 
tence is central and crucial in the theorizing of Chomsky. But in spite of the 
frequent occurrence of the term competence in his writings, the term is not 
sufficiently illuminating. In fact, few notions in the transformationalists’ reper- 
toire are as difficult to understand as the notion of competence, and one must 
have to wade through the sea of great trouble if one tries to explore the proper 
implication of it. And in the long run one may even wonder whether the trou- 
ble is worth taking. 

Anyway, if one attempts to understand what Chomsky strives to convey 
by his crucial concept, here are some of the clues: 


A fundamental 


(a) We thus make a fundamental distinction between competence (the spea- 
ker-hearer’s knowledge of his language) and performance (the actual use 
of language in concrete situations).* 

(b) The problem for the linguist...is to determine...the underlying system of 
rules that has been mastered by the speaker-hearer and that he puts to 
use in actual performance.” 

(c) ...by a generative grammar I mean a system of rules that in some explicit 
and well-defined way assigns structural descriptions to sentences. Obvi- 
ously, every speaker of a language has mastered and internalized a 
generative grammar that expresses his knowledge of his language.® 

(d) ...it (generative grammar) attempts to characterize in thé most neutral 
possible terms the knowledge of language that provides the basis for the 
actual use of language by a speaker-hearer.4 


fee or competence is equated with the speaker-hearer’s knowledge of 
3 a his mastery; his internal representation of a system of rules; and 
aE eae grammar is a rigorous and formal explication of this sys- 
Tules, it is an account of the speaker-hearer’s competence. But all this 

* Q 
TA I owe particular debt to David E. Cooper. I have exploited some of his 
eas as presented in the book Knowledge of Language, London, Prism Press, 


-la . 
ames ae grateful to Margaret Drach for utilizing her paper “The Creative Aspect of 
198], se of the Notion of Creativity’ in The Philosophical Review, xc, no. 1, January 
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in itself yields little or nothing unless we attend to the following: Why this 
emphasis on competence as opposed to performance? Can there be pure 
knowledge of language that transformational grammar seeks to delineate? 
What does it mean that people have knowledge of language? 

Competence, we know, is the speaker-hearer’s knowledge of his language, 
And if someone doubts whether there can be pure knowledge of language 
without involving any non-linguistic dimension, that will by no means un- 
settle Chomsky’s unwavering conviction. Surely one cannot hope to know the 
laws of physics unless one breathes. But from this it does not follow that the 
laws of physics cannot be distinguished from the laws of biology. Similarly, 
there may be non-linguistic preconditions for having knowledge of language. 
But from this it does not follow that knowledge of language cannot be purged 
of non-linguistic conditions. Well, assuming that people can have distilled 
knowledge of language, how to understand it? One can make judgements 
about the social or regional origins of others from their way of speaking— 
their accent, intonation, choice of words or syntactic construction. Or one can 


judge whether a particular sentence is appropriate to the context or accept-- 


able among a certain community. Would it mean that one has knowledge of 
language? Chomsky’s reply will be in the negative. Indeed, people can make/ 
actually make such judgements, But these are governed by socio-cultural rules 

and principles and connected with one’s non-linguistic behaviour. These be- 

long to, what Chomsky would call, the level of performance and, therefore, 

would go in no way to provide evidence in favour of the knowledge of langu- 

age that people have. Knowledge of language is the knowledge of rules and 

principles governing sentence construction and interpretation; it is the knowl- 

edge that enables the speaker-hearer to produce and identify grammatical 

sentences; it is the knowledge of grammar. People, indeed, can assess whe- 

ther a sentence is grammatical or whether it is in keeping with the rules of 

sentence construction and interpretation as specified by transformational 

grammar. And this constitutes his competence or knowledge of language. Of 

course, they can also judge whether a sentence is acceptable, but that is con- 

nected with the actual occasion of utterance, its appropriateness to the situ- 

ation. And all such things come into the realm of performance. It is in view of 
this that we can appreciate Chomsky’s repeated insistence on the distinction 

between sentence and utterance. A sentence is an abstract object following 
ane pe a arinei as presented in transformational grammar; it is 
CERO A aay Occasion; it is produced and understood indepen- 
particular context AER ies seen isialways R RONDO ie 
A COMMIS aN “os meee led to a particular communicative situation. Thus 
l T R Ei even if we should not accept it, even if we 
be acceptable but ma Sa see ae pa one msi nae Fa 
lowing conversation ae aaa (Consider the sentences Y 
ae ee ae ohn! Coming? zoun: Yes dear, I was only—. 

a different way, transformational grammar is an acco 


< 
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etence. But this grammar is indifferent to many things that people 
his language, ¢.g. a host of socio-cultural factors that determine 

t whether a sentence is grammatical but whether it is appropriate to the 
ae ext In fact, this grammar overlooks the pragmatic dimension of speech 
2i therefore, ignores that people have knowledge of socio-cultural norms 
dithe resulting expectencies that determine the appropriateness of an utter- 
ance on a given occasion.® Should we then conclude that there is more in com- 
petence than what is dealt with by transformational grammar and that trans- 
formational grammar formalizes only a part of what constitutes the speaker- 
hearer’s competence ? Or should we restrict the notion of competence to only 
what is specified by transformational grammar? Obviously Chomsky would 
be inclined to the second. And his preference or claim would receive adequate 
confirmation from another realm, that of arithmetic. Knowledge of arithmetic 
involves not only knowledge of rules of arithmetic but also other kinds of 
knowledge like how to write digits or organize problems on a page, etc. But 
the latter kind of knowledge is actually a matter of performance, and does not 
in any way characterize what we shall call competence or knowledge of arith- 
metic. Similarly we can eliminate all socio-cultural reference from our know- 
ledge of Janguage, and formulate it in terms of rules and principles which are 
mentally represented, and which contribute to the well-formedness of senten- 
ces and structural descriptions assigned to them. 

Now why this emphasis on competence? This becomes obvious especially 
when we consider the prevalent mode of dealing with language, the Bloom- 
fieldian study of ‘corpus’ that grows out of actual utterances coming warm 
from peoples’ mouth. But one cannot hope to give an adequate account of 
language by concentrating on what is given in the ‘corpus’ alone. For the ‘cor- 
pus’ may not include many interesting features of language. Even the most 
carefully collected and comprehensive sets of texts may have some gaps which 
come in the way of formulating an adequate description of language. Besides, 
the ‘corpus’ or ‘record of natural speech’, observes Chomsky, ‘will show nume- 
rous false starts, deviations from rules, changes of plan in mid-course, and so 
on’.” Thus spoken utterances suffer from various deviations and are, therefore, 
ungrammatical. Hence we cannot take the ‘corpus’ at its face value. We must 
idealize’ the raw data and eliminate from the corpus all the aspects of natural 
speech or actual utterances like slips and errors, dialectical differences that are 
meee vant to a description of standard linguistic usage, the social and cul- 
A a that are associated with actual use of language on a given occa- 
aie ee has put down all these things to performance factors and 
cone of them in his description of language. Any grammar, according 
: l, ould try to formulate a system of rules which the native speakers 
ee a which enables them to produce and identify grammatical senten- 
er N infected with errors, personal idiosyncracies, sociological and 
Aaron actors. This sort of standardization and idealization of linguistic 

perfectly normal and acceptable move among the scientists. A scienti- 


7} 


know about 
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fic theory is formulated by ignoring all accidental factors. And Chomsky 
claims for linguistics the same right to disregard actual utterances of people 
that are often subject to various limitations and flexibilities. Of course, there 
are, as John Lyons rightly points out, serious problems involved in deciding 
what would constitute extraneous factors or linguistically irrelevant factors, 
And it may be that some normative consideration will step inevitably in one’s 
attempt to identify what is linguistically irrelevant. But that does not affect the 
general principle that an adequate description of language demands a Tuling.® 
Thus Chomsky’s strategy is clear. He wants to undertake a descriptive study 
of language by ruling out all performance factors that contribute to ungram- 
maticality and by formulating a system of rules that projects all and only 
grammatical sentences, and that, as he claims, is part of the internal equip- 
ment of the speaker-hearer. It is in this sense that transformational grammar 
is an account of competence. And this grammar found an immediate response 
in those who had doubt inthe manoeuvre ofa performance model, who were 
always ready to rebuke its basic commitment to actual speech. 


II 


One of the reasons why some people would jump at the notion of competence 
is their reluctance against radical behaviourism with its pragmatic and metho- 
dological trivialities. They would be ill at ease with the idea that language is 
only a set of habits. They would feel that language is ‘creative’ and that be-. 
haviourists’ panoply of scientific terminology and statistics, however impres- 
sive it might seem, would offer only a model of programmed language in terms 
of stimulus-response mechanism. They would not agree with Bloomfield: 
‘Man utters many kinds of vocal noise and make use of the variety; under 
certain types of stimuli he produces certain vocal sounds, and his fellows hear- 
ing the same sounds, make the appropriate response.’® Nor would they be in- 
clined to Skinner’s appeal to external factors consisting of present stimulation 
and the history of reinforcement for understanding the complexities of verbal 
behaviour. Thus they would welcome with joy the following comments of 


Chomsky against empiricist or behaviourist speculations, against the theory 
of reinforcement: 


(i) ...empiricist speculations...have not provided any way to account for 
or even to express the fundamental fact about the language, viz. the 
speaker’s ability to produce and understand instantly new sentances 
that are not similar to those Previously heard in any physically defined 
sense...nor obtainable from them by any sort of ‘generalization’ known 

to psychology or Philosophy,1° 

(ii) Man has a species-specific capacity...which manifests itself in what we 

__ may refer to as the ‘creative aspect’ of language use.! 

(iii) A child may pick up a large part of his vocabulary and ‘feel’ for sen- 
tence structure from television, from reading, from listening to adults, 


e 


€ 
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etc. Even a very young child who has not yet acquired a minimal reper- 
toire from which to form new utterances may imitate a word quite well 
on an early try, with no attempt on the part of his parents to teach it 
to him. It is also perfectly obvious that, at a latter stage, a child will be 
able to construct and understand utterances which are quite new, and 
are, at the same time, acceptable sentences in his language. Every time 
an adult reads a newspaper, he undoubtedly comes upon countless new 
sentences which are not at all similar, in a simple physical sense, to any 
that he has heard before, and which he will recognize as sentences and 
understand; he will also be able to detect slight distortions and mis- 
prints. Talk of ‘stimulus generalization’ in such a case simply perpe- 
tuates the mystery under a new title. These abilities indicate that there 
must be fundamental processes at work quite independently of ‘feed- 
back’ from the environment. I have been able to find no support what- 
soever for the doctrine of Skinner and others that slow and careful 
shaping of verbal behaviour through differential reinforcement is an 
absolute necessity.t* 

(iv) ...the insights that have been achieved in the laboratories of the rein- 
forcement theorists, though quite genuine, can be applied to complex 
human behaviour only in the most gross and superficial way, and that 
speculative attempts to discuss linguistic behaviour in these terms alone 
omit from consideration factors of fundamental importance that are 
no doubt amenable to scientific study.18 

(vy) ...a child is capable of construcing an extremely complex mechanism 
for generating a set of sentences, some of which he has heard, or that 
an adult can instantaneously determine whether (and if so, how) a 
particular item is generated by this mechanism, which has many 
of the properties of an abstract deductive theory. Yet this appears to 


bea fair description of the performance of the speaker, listener, and 
learner.14 


Actually speaking there is a basic and revealing link between transfor- 
‘atonal grammar and creativity of language. Transformational grammar 
E description of a system of rules and principles that the native speakers 
an palid: In other words, this grammar specifies a speaker-listener’s 
NEN pea edge : Or a speaker has ‘developed an internal representation 
ative ee of ules ; he has ‘developed and internally represented a gener- 
grammar ae And the internally represented rules of transformational 
ered bettors see ag ability to utter and understand sentences not encount- 
processes ‘te T limited data of experience suffices to set into operation 

etermine F ee to the construction of a system of rules and principles that 
boldt?s oe human language, a system that finally allows us, in Hum- 
Chomsky insis, to make infinite use of finite means.’!@ Incidentally, when 

Sts on the creative aspect of language, he acknowledges his 


0 
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parallelism with Descartes who holds that all phenomena, including all 
human action, can be explained mechanically except: 


(Machines) could never use speech or otherwise use signs as we do when 
placing our thoughts or record for the benefit of others. For we can easily 
understand a machine’s being constituted so that it can utter words, and 
even emit some responses to action on it of a corporeal kind... .But it 
never happens that it arranges its speech in vari ous ways in order to reply 
appropriately to everything that may be said in its presence, as even the 
lowest type of man can do.* 


| 
And this creativity of language is what Chomsky repeatedly invokes in his | 
unceasing campaign against behaviourism. Thus he who has unruffled convic- | 
tion in the autonomy and dignity of man would find in transformational gram- 

mar a fulfilment of his need. Transformational grammar is based on the con- 

viction that if creativity of language or man’s ability to produce and under- 
stand new sentences is crucial, then behaviourism with its distinctive scientific 
terminologies and statistics is too poor to capture it. Behaviourism ends in T 
providing only a highly mechanized version of language where a component 
of the situation and an overt linguistic behaviour are related to each other by 
smooth curves that ensure the predictability of the latter from the former: 

Of course, there isa very well-known dodge by the behaviourist to accommo- 
date creativity in language acquisition process. We are speaking of the cele- 
brated strategy of arguing from analogy. Bloomfield, Quine and others would 
go on in the following way: ‘It is evident how new sentences may be built 
from old materials and volunteered on appropriate occasions simply by virtue 
of the analogies.’28 

The point is that at a certain point of time all of us learn a number of sen- 
tences. But after that we can produce and understand sentences that are quite 
unlike those we have learned. How is this possible? According to the behavi- 
ourists, we produce and understand new sentences by analogy with the old. 
We can understand a new sentence because it is observably similar to the sen- 
tences we were acquainted with in the past. We do so by inductive generali- 
zation from what we have learned in the past and applying the generalization 
to the new sentence. Thus one can identify the grammaticality of a new sen- 
tence, He reads, because it is observably similar to sentences, He speaks, He 


rides, etc.—sentences that one learned as grammatical. But the futility of this 
is brought out by Chomsky in the following way: 


Knowledge of language cannot ar 
live operations (segmentatio 
logy, association, conditioni 
loped within linguistics, psy 


ise by application of step-by-step induc- 
n, classification, substitution procedures, ana- 
ng and so on) of any sort that have been deve- 
chology or philosophy.2® 
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To explain his point, let us suppose that a child produces or understands a 

‘sentence: John is persuaded to leave. Now, according to the behaviourists, 
Bone do it because of its observable similarity with, say, sentences like John 
ae lled to leave, etc. which he learned in the past. But this sentence is also 
K eH similar to sentences like John is eager to leave, etc. But he does not 
oe ae latter. For in John is persuaded to leave, John is the object, while 
ne is eager to leave, Johnis the subject. That the child associates John is 
persuaded to leave with John is compelled to leave and not with John is eager 
to leave is a proof positive in favour of a knowledge of abstract grammar that 
he has internalized. 

We can put this point in a different way by referring to arithmetic where 
we are able to give similar response to dissimilar stimuli as 2+2, 20+5, 84- 
80. This reveals two things. First this brings out the inefficacy of the notion of 
similar response on the basis of observable similarity of the stimuli. Secondly, 
this shows that we can respond to dissimilar stimuli in a similar way only be- 
cause we have knowledge of the rules of arithmetic. And the lesson we learn 
from these things is highly instructive for explaining language. Language is 
not a set of generalized stimulus-response connections: the ability we have to 
produce novel utterances not heard before is due to our internal possession of 
aset of rules and principles that transformational grammar proposes to 
explicate. 

Thus the story of competence is the story of human creativity, the story of 
the speaker’s ability to produce and understand indefinitely many new sen- 
tences. And we may refer to some observations of Chomsky in further evi- 
dence. Consider his remark in Current Issues in Linguistic Theory where com- 
petence or ‘normal mastery of language’ as represented in system of rules of 
transformational grammar ‘involves’ or ‘encompasses’ the creative aspect of 
language (or the creative aspect of language use), i.e. ‘the ability to understand 
Immediately an indefinite number entirely new sentences....[I] t is clear that a 
theory of language that neglects this “creative” aspect of language is of only 
marginal interest.”2° Or consider his observation in Topics in the Theory of 
Generative Grammar: ‘The most striking aspect of linguistic competence is 
what we may call the “creativity of language”, that is, the speaker’s ability to 
Produce new sentences, sentences that are immediately understood by other 
Sp eakers although they bear no physical resemblance to sentences which are 
familiar,21 
ee who took all such observations of Chomsky at their face value 
ane 3 ; E transformational grammar had stood up against behaviour- 
ment the a uman dignity and creativity soon noticed with utter disappoint- 

owing passage of Language and Mind: 


phen We study human | 
€ ‘human essence’, 


now: the distinctive qualities of mind that are, so far as we 
Y> Unique to mar 


2 and that are inseparable from any critical phase of 
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human existence, personal or social. Hence the fascination of this Study, 
and, no less, its frustration. The frustration arises from the fact that despite 
much progress, we remain as incapable as ever before of coming to grips 
with the core problem of human language, which I take to be this: Having 
mastered a language, one is able to understand an indefinite number of 
expressions that are new to one’s experience, that bear no simple physica] 
resemblance and are in no simple way analogous to the expressions that 
constitute one’s linguistic experience ; and one is able, with greater or less 
facility, to produce such expressions on an appropriate occasion, despite 
their novelty and independently of detectable stimulus configurations, and 
to be understood by others who share this still mysterious ability. The nor- 
mal use of language is, in this sense, a creative activity. This creative aspect 
of normal language use is one fundamental factor that distinguishes human 
language from any known system of animal communication.” 


And to make their misery full to the brim, the following remark of Chomsky: 
‘What I have called elsewhere “‘the creative aspect of language use” remains 
as much a mystery to us as it was to the Cartesians who discussed it, in part, 
in the context of the problem of “other minds”’.** This point should be made 
clear. Jn Language and Mind, as we have seen just before, two new features 
have been added to the creative aspect of language, viz. freedom from control 
from external stimuli and appropriateness to new and ever-changing situ- 
ations. Thus one finds that creativity is now shifted to be a matter of perfor- 
mance; our ability to produce new sentences is now more closely related to 
behaviour and language use; and transformational grammar, as an account 
of competence, has nothing to say about it. Or does it confirm the observation 
of Sampson that creativity has some spontaneity or freedom associated with it 
and that transformational grammar with its rigoristic formal deductive sys- 
tem of rules can not capture it??4 Of course creativity still belongs to the ‘core 
problem of language’, and we are still told by Chomsky that our ability to use 
language appropriately is what distinguishes ‘the normal use of language 
from the ravings of a maniac or the output of a computer with a random ele- 
ment’. But he has defined language and competence in such a way that crea- 
tivity of language use passes beyond its grip. Transformational grammar is 
only a set of general generative rules which can not account for Halliday’s 
linguistic options? available to a mother wanting her child not to play on 4 
neighbourhood building. e.g. Boys who are well-brought up play games in the 
park, Daddy doesn’t like you to play rough games or I would like you to help 
meat home, etc. All such utterances appropriate to a particular occasion would, 
on Chomsky’s account, belong to performance realm involving different moti- 
vations or non-linguistic factors, like appeal to reason or authority, etc. That’s 
ay in Reflection on Language Chomsky includes creativity among ‘myste- 
ries’ and not among ‘problems’.2? That’s why he observes: 
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How are we able to act creatively? How can we decide to say things that are 
new but not random, that are appropriate to situations yet not under the 
control of stimuli? When we ask these questions, we enter into a realm of 
mystery where human science, at least so far (and may be even in principle), 


does not reach.?° 


Thus though Chomsky intends to see language bathe in the aura of creativity, 
there is actually a profound and disquieting gap between transformational 
grammar and creativity of language. Language, as Chomsky formulates it via 
transformational grammar, now moves away from creativity: it now becomes 
a highly programmed affair; man is now only an ‘automation which incorpo- 
rates the principles of universal grammar and puts them to use to determine 
which of the possible languages is the one to which it is exposed’?! Of course, 
transformational grammar with its system of rules may still be at least a neces- 
sary condition, if not a sufficient one, of the use of language in a creative way. 
One may say that we cannot behave creatively unless we know the rules of 
transformational grammar. But unfortunately this does not explain appro- 
priate behaviour adequately. 

Now a few words by way of digression. In spite of the poverty of transfor- 
mational grammar to handle creativity of language, Chomsky’s insight that 
language can not be placed within the causal framework of stimulus-response 
is quite rewarding. And we can exploit this profound insight in a more hum- 
drum way by referring to what Austin would call illocutionary acts, viz. the 
several things we do with our language in our everyday life. When I say, Close 
the door, I perform the act of making a command or request. When I say, J 
promise, I undertake the obligation of doing the act. Thus only a being who 
has ‘rights and responsibilities’ can do such illocutionary acts. Since animals 


have no rights and responsibilities, their uses of signs are not illocutionary — 


acts. A behaviourist who proposes to account for language only in causal 

terms ignores this moral dimension and regards man as higher animals only.2° 
Besides, in a way Chomsky is also right in holding that the empiricist’s 
employment of the notions, ‘similarity’, ‘analogy’, is quite empty. For, as we 
learn from Wittgenstein, unless we show what people do when they encounter 
new sentences and how they respond to them, the claim that we understand 
za Sentences by analogy with the old ones has no content. In other words, 
what we need is a criterion for ‘similarity’, ‘analogy’. But this we can provide 
ae ra eee abstract rules and principles of transformational grammar 
earn ae ing at the actual behaviour of people—how they interpret, 
Se or respond. Thus one sentence is similar to another only when 


eople į i 5 
Ple interpret and para-phrase them similarly, and also respond to them in 
Imilar ways, etc. 


HI 


Anothe : 
* reason why psychologists and linguists were drawn towards Chom- 
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sky’s competence or knowledge of language is its prospect to. provide a precise 
and explicit model of language behaviour. They found in it a healthy alter- 
native to any pragmatic account of verbal behaviour. Obviously, the linguistic 
behaviour that Chomsky’s competence model seeks to explain is one which is ; 
insulated from any performance factors. 


Linguistic theory [as Chomsky puts it] is concerned primarily with an ideal 
speaker-listener, in a completely homogenous speech community, who 
knows its language perfectly and is unaffected by such grammatically irre- 
levant conditions as memory limitations, distractions, shifts of attention and 
interest, and errors (random or characteristic) in applying his knowledge 
of the language in actual performance.*! 


He echoes the same contention in one page later: ‘Only under the idealization 
set forth in the preceding paragraph is performance a direct reflection of com- 
petence.’* Or, ‘A grammar of a language purports to be a description of the 
ideal speaker-hearer’s competence’? In other words, transformational gram- gey 
mar is an account of competence that explains not the actual use of language 
in particular contexts but only linguistic behaviour under ideal conditions, i.e. | 
one’s ability to produce and identify grammatical sentences—the ability which | 
is manifested only when one is not under the sway of such extraneous factors 
as distractions, shifts of attention, socio-cultural context, etc. Thus transfor- 
mational grammar is ‘mentalistic’, since it is a description of knowledge or 
internal possession of a speaker-hearer which leads to what he produces and 
comprehends under idealized conditions. Obviously, competence shines forth 
in the intimate presence of performance: it is an ability to utter and under- 
stand sentences; it is a matter of knowing how. In fact, competence is like what 
Saussure would call symphony.*4 Just as a symphony is a set of instructions 
for playing a particular music, similarly competence refers to a set of rules 
and principles for performing speech, for playing language games. ij 
But still the confidence of psychologists and linguists in competence model 
was thwarted by some threatening difficulties. For one who looks at our lin- \ 
guistic behaviour reasonably feels with Campbell and Wales that this compe- 
tence model is not an ideal model of our speech production. It is not an 
adequate account of our verbal behaviour, since it is only a set of recursive 
rules which do not encompass our crucial ability to use language on the 
appropriate occasion. As Campbell and Wales observe: 
| 
tra 


eubough generative grammarians, in particular Chomsky, claim that their 
work is an attempt to characterize the nature of competence, (that is, the 
nature of those human abilities that are specific to language) their main 
effor thas in fact been directed towards a more restricted sort of competence, 
neh we will call competence, from which by far the most important lin- 
guistic ability has been omitted—the ability to produce or understand utter 
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ances which are not so much grammatical but, more important, appropriate — ~ 


to the context in which they are made.35 


The above point may induce certain modifications regarding the role of 
competence as the model of linguistic behaviour. May be, competence model 
does not provide an adequate description of language, but none the less a 
reasonable model of language use must incorporate, as a basic component, the 
generative grammar that expresses the speaker-hearer’s knowledge of langu- 
a, And, in fact, this is the move that Chomsky has taken, this is the thought 
that is encapsulated in his following remark: ‘To study actual linguistic per- 
formance, we must consider the interaction of a veriety of factors, of which 
the underlying competence is only one.’** Thus the point of Chomsky is that 
any theory of linguistic performance should be concerned with a model that 
includes the competence or internalized knowledge of the speaker = hearer. 
But what is this competence? Earlier Chomsky gave us the impression that 
this competence is a matter of knowing how to produce and comprehend 
grammatical sentences. But now perhaps we have a different picture. Compe- 
tence is now a matter not of knowing how but of knowing that. For Chomsky 
has now introduced the term unconscious or tacit knowledge: 


Obviously every speaker of a language has mastered and internalized a gene- 
rative grammar that expresses his knowledge of the language. This is not 
to say that he is aware of the rules of the grammar or even that he can be- 
come aware of them, or that his statements about his intuitive knowledge 
are necessarily accurate. Any interesting generative grammar will be deal- 
ing, for the most part, with mental processes that are far beyond the level 
of actual or even potential consciousness.37 


And the introduction of tacit knowledge changes the direction of the story. 
Now the story is not that people know language or rules of grammar in the 
Sense that they can speak correctly. Now knowledge of language or grammar 
1S not equated with one’s ability to speak properly under ideal conditions. Now 
eagee nice or knowledge of language is a necessary condition for explaining 
our linguistic performance and, therefore, not equated with it. Now knowledge 
ci language is unconscious and, therefore, it moves away from know-how of 
language behaviour where the application of the term, unconscious, seems to 
pec id of gny sense. Knowledge of language is now knowledge that there 
nowled and principles as projected by transformational grammar. And this 
8¢ Is necessary for our linguistic performance. 
me 2 Prove that people have unconscious knowledge of language? 
4 a ink Chomsky would of course appeal to intuition of the speaker- 
` The speaker -hearer has intuition about language, i.e. he can judge. 


Inre 
ear 


that , 
(1) some Sentences are grammatical, while others are ungrammatical; 
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that (2) two sentences, though apparently different, are synonymous; or 
that (3) two sentences, though apparently similar, are really distinct from 
each other. 


formational grammar. In the words of Cooper: ‘When the speaker comes to 
no longer regard the sentences as closely analogous, it does become clear to 
him that they have quite distinct structural analysis...the speaker can judge 
that...the blanks are filled by a theoretical description.’** Or in the words of 
Slobin, ‘when the speaker judges that “the President makes the decisions” 
and “the decisions are made by the President” are synonymous, he judge that 
the logical propositions underlying sentences are identical.’*° 
But this dodge of employing intuition as evidence in favour of our knowl- 
-edge of grammar does not seem to work very much for a number of reasons. 
First, even if we suppose that there are general generative principles at work 
behind our linguistic performance, behind the judgements we make about 
language, is there any guarantee that our linguistic behaviour is hooked only 
on the unique system of rules as proposed by transformational grammar? Per- 
haps there may be more than one system of rules to which our linguistic be- 
haviour is mapped on. To take an example from D. Cooper:#° one grammar 
may contain the following rules: 


$ 
4 
Now he cannot make such judgements unless he knows the rules of trans- 
> 
I 
| 
\ 


2. Z>Y 


while another grammar may have the following rules: 
X 7 
3k { zh >) 


And obviously, any speech that is in tune with 1 and 2 will also be in tune 
with 3. Now if linguistic behaviour is the only clue wherefrom we can step in- 
to generative rules, then how to determine what system of rules are at work 
and further whether it be of Chomskeyan kind? To hold, under the circum- 

ral 


| 
l- X+Y 


stances, that there must be some criteria to single out the set of rules we follow 
is extremely unclear and unintelli gible. 

Secondly, there may be unknown rules in accord with which a native 
speaker performs his speech acts, but none the less they are not so much rele- 
vant to his actual verbal behaviour, I judge that the lady over there is my 
wife. And perhaps she is the heiress to the property of her bachelor uncle, but 


that is not very crucial to my judgement that she is my wife and my Corres- 
ponding behaviour. Or following Harman: 


The cyclist must keep balanced on the bicycle. Exactly what he need to do 
. In order to retain his balance will be dictated by certain principles of mecha- 
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nics that he himself is unaware of. We might imagine that a model of a cyc- 
list would contain representations of the relevant principles of mechanics 
and that it uses these principles in calculating what needs to be done so as 
to retain balance. Then following Chomsky’s model, we might say that the 
cyclist has an internal representation of the principles of mechanics. Should 
we go on to say that every cyclist has an intuitive or tacit knowledge of the 
principles of mechanics? This does not seems an illuminating way of talk- 
ing about cyclists: and Chomsky’s remarks about tacit “competence” do 
not seem to provide an illuminating way of talking about speakers of a 
language.’ 


As a matter of fact, language is a practical ability just like our ability to 
ride, bike or scratch the right spot. To explain our riding ability, e.g. we do 
not need any theoretical postulate. What we need is only empirical investi- 
gation of how the practical skill works, of what is involved and presupposed 
init. And there is no reason why a separate strategy should be invoked in case 
of language. To seek some theoretical rules and principles is only the favourite 
delight of a theoretician who thinks but does not look. But when we look at 
actual language and try to feel its throb, it does not look necessary to be sedu- 
ced or hypnotized by any theoretical rules in order to account for the speaker- 
hearer’s linguistic behaviour. 

Last but not least, that we can exhibit proper linguistic behaviour, that we 
can identify the synonymity of two different sentences or the difference bet- 
ween two apparently synonymous sentences is no evidence in favour of our 
knowledge of languae. It does not require for us to have special knowledge of 
language in order to identify the difference between the famous John’s easi- 
ness and eagerness in the sentences, John is easy to please and John is eager to 
Please. A mere look at the words, easy and eager, is enough to do that. When 
Cooper’s ‘butler’ brings ‘eggs’ and ‘mails’ in the same ‘silver tray’, we are not 
supposed to confuse the difference between the two only because they are in 
the same tray.4? It may be that the notion of tacit knowledge is not illegitimate. 
But, at the same time, we require something to reveal that we have this tacit 
Knowledge, If our correct discourse is all that shows this tacit knowledge, then 
the claim that we can produce grammatical sentences because of such tacit 
Knowledge is quite circular, and perhaps vacuous too. Our actual speech does 
DOL show that we have this tacit knowledge of rules. 

x ea E it ane reason that leads ultimately to Chomsky’s neutral definition 

a Hee mE : [Transformational grammar] is not a model for a speaker or 

from hea A ompetence is now only unconscious knowledge of rules away 

ing, Trane i Ivities of actual speakers, But then the moral is quite dishearten- 

much to ue grammar is no longer a model of linguistic behaviour 

only for Te ‘smay of those who were inclined to transformational grammar 
at reason. 


ut, agai 
again, how to confirm that we have this neutral unconscious knowl- 
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edge of rules? Can rules have any apr iori validity except that they are pro- | 
duced and understood by the speakers? Further, is there really any reason in 
saying that we know unconsciously that such and such are the rules of gram- 
mar? In this context, the point of Thomas Nagel is quite illuminating.44 [p- R; 
deed, we can talk of unconscious knowledge of something or can grant the 
extension of the term, know, provided when someone formulates something 
explicitly before me I readily recognize that this was something I knew all the 

time. But when Chomsky holds that I know rules. like (R1) X-NP1 -NP,— 
Copula-A- Y=)X-NP, -wh NP,—Copula-A-Y, where NP,—NP,, I can sae 

him only my bewildered face. 


IV 


In fact, the most profound inadequacy of competence story is its emphasis on 

the structure of language to the utter neglect of how it is used, thus providing 

an antithesis between structure and use. ‘If one wants to find out something 

significant about the nature of language’, observes Chomsky, ‘I think it is 

important to look not at its uses which may be almost any imaginable, but c 

rather at its structure.”45 Thus he overlooks how language is used, the circum- 

stances under which different utterances are produced, the purposes of the | 

utterers or the effects on the hearers. He intends to make language an isolated | 

set of symbols and, therefore, misses the most crucial fact about language so 

ably singled out by Bloomfield: ‘...language is the simplest and the most 

fundamental of our social activities.” In other words, what we can by no 

means afford to forget is the important fact that language is fundamentally 

a social activity, and hence an adequate account of language needs a socially 

and functionally relevant explanation of linguistic structure. Actually speak- 

ing, if language is not, as we learn from Wittgenstein, a self-contained system 

of rules and structures independent of context and ways of life, the structure 

of language is always enunciated in terms of behavioural modalities: it is al- 

ways correlated with what we intend to do with it. Thus active and passive j 

sentences, e.g. are not merely syntactical derivations in accordance with trans- [ 

formational rules. In fact, they are linked up with our different functional | 

motives. Thus we use an active sentence, John has broken the window, when a 
| 


we try to convey something about the doer of an action. But when we try to 
communicate exactly what has been done to the window and how it is affected 
by John’s activity, we prefer the passive sentence, The window is broken by 
John. Similar things may be said about other aspects of linguistic structure. 
And all these reveal how the stor y of linguistic structure is interwoven with 
different behavioural strategies, with different communicative purposes. 

It is in this context that we can appreciate Halliday’s unwillingness for 
competence-performance dichotomy: ‘The particular form taken by the gram- 
matical system of language is closely related to the social and personal needs 
that language is required to serve,’4? Or remember Searle’s remark: 


t 
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I think that the most interesting questions about syntax have to do with 
how form and function interact they have to do with the question: “What 
are these syntactical forms for?” Language, for me, is to talk with, and to 
write with, so I want to say that the study of the syntax will always be incom- 
plete unless we get a study of linguistic use.4® 


And the moral is obvious. Chomsky overlooks the dialectical relation between 
structure and function. 


v 

But nonetheless it is still possible to make a case for knowledge that a native 
speaker has by being a fluent speaker of his language. It is possible to make a 
case for knowledge of language in a more humdrum sense which will perhaps 
iron out the wrinkles made by transformational grammar. And the credential 
for this knowledge of language should be found in the actual linguistic beha- 
viour of the people or in what Wittgenstein would call ‘practices of language’. 

Indeed people know many things about their language. They believe that 
some uses of language are proper or grammatical, while some other uses are 
not. They are aware of the difference between following and violating the rule. 
But probably the ordinary speakers will not be convinced very much, if we try 
to explain their linguistic beliefs or practices with reference to some hypothe- 
tical rules as triggered by transformational grammar. Then how to justify a 
speaker’s linguistic beliefs? Should we do so by appealing to some verificatory 
principle based on an empirical scrutiny or statistical survey of how other 
speakers of his community behave? Perhaps this will not do very much. For, 
as Searle and Lewis correctly observe, the justification lies not in any external 
observation but in our very participation in language, just as our knowledge 
about baseball is justified by our playing the game: ‘The “justification” I have 
for my linguistic intuitions as expressed in my linguistic characterization is 
simply that I am a native speaker of a certain dialect of English...” Again: 


An analogy: I know that in baseball after hitting the ball fair, the batter 
runs in the direction of first base, and not in the direction, say, of third base 
or the left field grandstand. Now what sort of knowledge is this? On what 
iS 1t based?...My knowledge is based on knowing how to play baseball, 
which is inter alia having internalized a set of rules. I wish to suggest that 
my knowledge of linguistic characteristics is of a similar kind.’ 


ee ye should not press the question of Justification very seriously. 
certain pee eae Ina certain form of life, i.e. they are trained and engaged in 
making re es of behaviour like informing, asking questions, giving orders, 
Y speakj aes Or promises as parts of their social life. Since all this is done 

Make ab a language, they come to agree about various judgements they 
Out their language. Thus linguistic beliefs are shared linguistic res- 
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n ponses of the people engaged in common practices within a society. It is only 
- a general sense of common interest, only a shared background of behaviour 
which results in their linguistic beliefs and the corresponding behaviour, or 


which, on Lewis’s account of convention via the theory of games of pure co- 
ordination, leads to the story of mutual expectations about the use of language. 
Itis perhaps idle to ask why the humdrum linguistic beliefs of the ordinary 
speakers are as they are. It is idle to look for any justification of judgements 
they makeabout language via Chomsky’s unconscious knowledge of grammar, 
just as it is idle to ask why a particular musical raga contains particular notes, 
why a raga is what it is. To understand a particular raga is to understand the 
history of acommon cultural response and practice. Similarly, to understand 
our linguistic beliefs is to understand the history of actual parole, of common 
response within a common form of life or a common mode of behaviour. But 
nonetheless the linguistic beliefs of the ordinary speakers are so self-validating, 
they percolate so much into the very being of the native speakers that they 
count as knowledge. 

And so we arrive at the following conclusion. Peopis know many uncon- 
troversial and humdrum things about their language. They know that the use 
of a certain word in a certain string is ungrammatical, e.g. The man who I 
know is walking along the street. They know that a certain word is used pro- 
perly only under some relevant conditions. But all these beliefs are not rooted 
in a set of generative rules unconnected with their language behaviour. These 
beliefs are revealed in their proper linguistic behaviour, in their speaking a 
language within a common form of life. They do not and cannot justify why 
their linguistic beliefs and the corresponding behaviour are so as they are. 
But from this it does not follow that they do not know. 
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An approach to a general theory of ‘values’: 
a biophysical viewpoint* 


. MISHRA ° 
ail India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi 


ABSTRACT. In our search fora unified theory of living state we were obliged to consider 
the problem of consciousness. However, there is even more Important and perplexing aspect 
of living beings, especially higher living forms, particularly the man. These very special 
manifestations concern the ability to respond to music, art, poems, law, justice, sacrifice and 
‘great deeds’—all the ideas which are, to a varying degree, ingrained in man’s nature. 
Whatever we attribute as causes as students of epistemology, of philosophy or religion, the 
physicist must explain at least the physical counterpart of such happenings. 

In the following pages we describe an ‘esthetogenic potential’ by which we mean the ability 
to perceive all the above. Associated with this another important feature is the ability 
concomitantly to transcend immediate experience. We describe the mechanism as follows: 
the object has some kind of order either static or that of movement in a grown man. It 
interacts with similar set of ‘image republic’ in the so-called ‘mind’ and a variety of inter- 
actions based on resonance arise. Thus the object and the view are bound together by a 
common sharing of energy and experience, because the commonality established between 
the external object and the internal image republic transcends use. Extremely simple 
esthetogenic objects’, catalogue, classification and some examples and a very elementary 
sketch of the resonance theory are given. 


There is that something in the word ‘value’, the hidden hint that you would 
treasure it, when all is being lost. You would give your life to preserve your 
liberty. Through centuries the deeds of Rana Pratap or Tipu Sultan have dim- 
med the eyes of man with tears; places of their deeds bear the seal of hallowed 
eternity; and so are Thermopyle and Salamis and Stalingrad. The hero need 
not to be on your side—he could be Rommel-but the act of value washes away 
the banality of mechanics and who and against whom; so to say, it immateria- 
lizes matter. One says: I would give my right hand for you or that my life be 
added unto yours; effacement of self so that the object of value survives. Not 
that the person adored will so wish, the words that come forth barely express 
the Wrench within. They are not meant to tittilate or comfort the person ado- 
red, they are there, weak expression of the Niagara of feelings one has stored 
ae And then there is compassion and forgiveness and defence of the fal- 
of cat Wa paged ones, the weak. Why is one moved by these? What is the soul 
True E ? You say: these affect you, they involve you; you and your ideas. 
mi ae a ople: involve our being, our existence, our excusses to live. 
onan = Out music? Why should a melody haunt you, just as does a face 
Y One drapes the shawl or the smile or somebody’s sad eyes, rather 


*Sub: i | | 
a Stance of this Paper was presented at the Seminar on Values, Indian Institute of 
ced Study, Shimla, 1976, | 
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sad-looking eyes? There comes the music wafting on the wings of airy noth- 
ingness, you lie as if in a warm bath when the snow is piling on the window sill 
outside. Life suddenly seems worth living. Why should music haunt you? You 
did not wish for it and yet you go on hearing it. Your feet throb to dance, your 
fingers are restless, the music adds a new dimension to existence ; again, you 
transcend the confines of matter. It generates a mood, an expectation, a trans- 
mutation of self into something primal, something exotic. As if the World is 
not the consequence of a cerebral idea but that the sounds are the womb of 
matter. Some such ectasy must have brought us face a face with Nadbrahman, 
God as Sound. But in saying this we depart from the essence of our first set 
of values, involvement of the vary fabric of existence: ideas as the measure of 
value. Somewhere beyond existence, past ideas as the measure of value we 
churn forth phantasy. From abstract symbols affirming the sanctity of being 


and all its grace—sacrifice, compassion, tenderness—we go to the majesty of- 


the contention, confrontation and yet the harmony of sounds, dualism in a 
singularity. And between cerebral or emotional ideas and flight of fancy lies 
the ornamentation of word pictures: poetry with its rhythm. Do not take it 
lightly, this is a form in which man bursts forth in the vortex of perception, 
feeling, emotion. It is a call from the essential nature of man. You want proof 
of this! It is the easiest form of diction to remember, as if man was by nature 
made to remember by the rhythm of incantation. That is proof. From poetry 
to prosaic poetry—poetic prose—one goes to the story—short story, long 
short story and the novel—where grammer alone chisels the meaning out from 
jargon, the redundancy of occurrences of actuality is abolished and the writer 
lays bare the anatomy of the ‘soul’, the innermost nature of object called man, 
shade and light, peace and wriggle. He dissects away the goodness from pride 
and the failure from tragedy. He tells you how the descent of a man really 
came to pass from Godhood to man. He gets past the value of actual beholder 
which is determined by his loss or gain. He is nature’s witness of human 
weakness, of human sacrifice, of the hidden greatnesses of his little acts of 
slavery in his freedom; and indeed he tells us that the human being is worthy 
in spite of himself. He is the onlooker from eternity. 

As in story, likewise in clay and brick and movement man cuts and synthe- 
sızes 1cons, and buildings and dance and drama. Dance like music stands apart 
as an expression of the eternal rhythm of man, a jewel implanted on the throb 
of shrutis. You interpret the music, what it means, what it means to you. Per- 
fection of the consonance in gesture and expression and the measure of music 
gives dance its enthralling grace where mudra and music bow to each other, 
in the same epoch and in the same instant of time. 

l The drama is the game of ‘ifness’, if I were a lover, or if you met a woman 
in silent tears as your tram rushes under the carth in Stockholm. You cannot 
converse but you think: what could that mean? From what anguish and tra- 
gedy did tears well up in the eyes of the woman? Remember silent tears flowed 
down the cheeks of Sati Behula as she carried the dead body of her husband 


¢ 
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in Meghana or you cry with Paton for his country, for man, for 
f century. How did it all happen? The experience of an act is fol- 


in the boat 


the shame O ll ee ; 
lowed by several questions like a child asking his grandmother, questions 


like—then?—and then?.... If you were a grown man, you come home to de- 
bate the wrongness and ri ghtness of acts in time, in magnitude, in expression. 
Add to them the embellishments of an essential story, of statements. 
You have drama, a call for the audience to act in the confines of their 


imagination. ae ; | 
The objective of this essay is not to state the obvious as above but to exa- 


mine if there is anything common between all these activities so that the ob- 
jects created have acquired value. In addition, for the purpose of the theory 
proposed we shall need to dwell on an aspect of man’s response to value, 
compulsion in the beholder to alter his behaviour. The beholder cries or smiles. 
Apart from the two central problems of defining the essense of value and 
beauty, there is the privacy of response. Call something ‘valuable’ or ‘beauti- 
ful’ and then you have the cacophony of dissonance. What you find of value 
is trash for somebody else. This single factor has greatly retarded development 
of a unified theory. Indeed scientists and artists and experts on ethics would 
mostly contend that there can be no scientific or analytic general theory of ethics 
or esthetics. Such despair is uncalled for. If a proper understanding is obtained 
of (a) processes of perception and emotionality of the observer and (b) the 
structure of the object or act perceived, a theory of ethics or esthetics could 
be deduced in a rather straightforward manner. We have already proposed a 
hypothesis of mind-brain relationship.® It states, in essence, that the perception 
of an object leads to thousands, if not millions, of points in the brain of altered 
electrical states. They correspond to the object, they are the momentary seal of 
the object in ‘brain’ but not an ordinary seal, not a static carcass of geometry. 
[tis an electric im print as is, and when fixed it represents a mosaic of charges, 
three dimensional constellation of charges. Parts of the distributions are simi- 
lar, parts dissimilar, a republic of images wherein identity means recognition 
and strengthenin g. Each image has a certain value of energy; and these images, 
similar or dissimilar, induced by radiated or propogated electrical fields, lead 
to their silent dialogue of agreement and disagreement, peace and war. I see 
myself by another set of images, another ‘standpoint’ and I can do again from 
eaoin of view and so on an ascending series of ‘I’s. Close your eyes. You 
ae r meditate, these images contend. Once some image dominates and 
7 aoe all the rest, eureka! There is solution of the problem. Shorne 
the i ee now you are a fragment of eternity with its primal rhythm, 
ei with « euceion nature. Or take another case. You see an object, you 
esi r ea projecting its image to this or to that area of the brain where 
ae e cae such Image you thus identify, but then between the new image- 
A cher P a nee the One in the brain may arise the resonant Bes 
excited Raut 1e basic idea, which Lam suggesting, is that ina constellation o 
in the brain impingement of near isomorphous or truly isomor- 
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phous excitation creates a long persistent memory, which harmonically waxes 
or wanes and suppresses all other excitation of the brain and of the parabrain 
(the rest of the body), thus causing the phenomenon of ‘haunting’ and sub- 
ordination of awareness. An experience will not be universally judged to be 
of same value, but we are asking as to what is required for an object to be 
regarded to have ‘value’ to any observer, even a single observer in the world! The 
table appended below reveals the cause. What we require is the creation of 
‘order’ in scientific parlance as pointed out by Lindsay,’ the abolition or con- 
sumption of ‘entropy’; a measure of disorder. Music from noise, sculpture 
from clay or earth, poem from prose, prose from jargon, drama from office- 
dialogue is distinguished only by this modality. A bibliography of some illus- 
trative specimens of this point of views is presented in the Table I and more 
are mentioned in the notes at the end. 


TABLE 


a aaa 


Item with The dimension in Physical entity which Effect on 
value poten- which order exists is mainly ordered emotions 
tial (Grade + to 
++ + +) 
SEE. o o Oo S 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Music Composition of the sequence Frequency, pitch, loudness +- + + 
of acoustic notes and intervals of notes and 


their evolute hierarchy 


Poem Composition of acoustic Sequence and intervals of +++ 
notes when read (rhythm) notes, vowel sounds and seq- 
combined with order inherent uence of word pictures of ob- 
in the word pictures conveyed. jects and phenomena sugges- 

ted 


Pictures Shapes (curves and lines) col- Two dimensional area or pro- ++ 


our, colour combinations, or- Jections of three dimensional 
der inherent in word picture objects 
conveyed 


Frequencies of colours and 
their compositions in two 
dimensional space 


Correspondence between the 
images conveyed and the ima- 
gined or sensed reality 


Symmetry and balance in the 
picture 
Sculptured Three dimensional space Symmetry and balance amon- ++ 
eo gst components of the piece 
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(3) 


Correspondence between the 
icon and imagined or sensed 
reality 


) Architecture Three diemensional space Symmetry and balance amon- + + 
. gst components 
Drama Composition of acts in time Correspondence between the +++- 
and space around acentralact acts in the drama and the ima- 
gined or sensed reality 
Dance Acts of the performer and the The acts of the performer in +++ + 
accompanying musical notes space and time as metered by 
music or by viewer 
Correspondence between the 
sensed and imagined reality 
; ` Story Sequence of word images of Correspondence of the sequ- +-+ 
| phenomena around a central ence to the imagined or sen- 
| act sed reality 
Í Knowledge Sequence of objects, their Correspondence between the +++ 
í i and ‘truth’ transformations, forces and sequence described and veri- 
their magnitudes in the do- fiable reality 
main of space and time 
Codes for Patterns of behaviour of indi- Correspondence between the +++ 
conduct by vidual or the group behaviour and the codes adop- 
the indivi- ted as psychosocial evolutes 
dual, society of the individual and the 
or larger group 
groups 


C ee 


In addition to this synthesis of order in some modality—sounds, lines cur- 
ves, relief, and balance in architecture—there is the need for the other factor: 
a Condition of resonance with a stored i mage, with all its conditioning of plea- 
sure or displeasure, and the connection with the entire network of emotive 
pathways. These two factors—one in the object created and the other in the 
viewer—are the conditions necessary, sufficient and efficient for a feeling of 

3 


value’ (ethics) or beauty (esthetics). While the object may be made to acquire 


esthetogenic potential, it is on the interactions with the observer that it 


achieves its purpose. 


It is of importance to point out an essential part of this experience, gene- 


rati 9 ; go i 
a0 i compulsion—compulsion to be oblivious of normal experience and 


e ; : ; 
F normal cerebral traffic and the dominance of the essential, primal experi- 


ce, : ; erie 
Sometimes the interaction may be established with an plasticized image 


Constel] 
Tain. 


ation, which may still be connected with emotive pathways in the 
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Sometimes this interaction may be aided and abetted to become manifest 
by a suggestion, say. There ‘are numerous examples specially, in ‘art in 
science,’ where the artistic quality can readily be suggested by a Suitable 
caption, rendering an object or scientific meaning into art, see figures 1-5. 

It was proposed by Lindsay that entropy consumption (generation of or 

orderliness out of chaos) was the basis of ‘values’ in physical sciences as Well 
as in human behaviour and in social phenomena.® He considered it as a ‘ther- 
modynamic imperative’ to create order. The orderliness was regarded as an 
essential and necessary aspect for an object to be considered valuable. How- 
ever, there are serious inadequacies in such a view. Orderlinesses or entropy 
is a measurable quantity, but one is aware that not all people respond in the 
same way to equal amount of order in the perceived object. There is also a 
hierarchy in the development of perception and one is aware that he is aware 
that he is aware and so no. When one gives his ‘reasons’ for regarding 
someting as of ‘value’, this hierarchy is manifest but not in the object perce- 
ived. Higher evaluates of values like ‘imagination’, ‘phantasy’ cannot be ex- 
plained on the basis of the simple postulate of Lindsay. Lastly, it is quite evi- 
dent that both the time course of phenomena as well as descri ption of objects 
in sapce as well as their colour spectrum are perceived differently by different 
viewers. If not, there would not be so mcuh debate as to whether a child takes 
after his father or his maternal uncle. We propose here that the essential pro- 
cess of the judgement of ‘value’ takes place amongst the constellation of images 
in their loci in the brain. This applies to each particular judgement with its 
nuances. It is different matter altogether that the statistical variation of man 
and his environment is not infinite and consequently the value judgements are 
not infinitely numerous; and values and artistic form fall in finite sets or clas- 
ses. Indeed, though an image consetellation once created by perception is 
static for the time being, it cannot be considered truly crystalline or an equili- 
brium structure. In other words, they correspond to a closed set of compli- 
cated vectorially directed electric fields. Thus we have within the brain, situ- 
ation where laws of non-equilibrium thermodynamics between energetically 
potent dissipative structure may be expected to exist. It may be imagined that 
the dissipative structure could not lead to increase of organization. Theoretical 
as well as experimental proof against this concept now exists. 

We need search for a mechanism where the judgement of value in similar 
as well as in the Opposite is POSSIBLE. We need explain also the higher 
order evolution of images, phantasy, new discoveries and problem solving, 
judicial comparison. Emotive counterparts could be readily explained. A 
quantitative theory must await measurement of gross physical data on rates, 
amounts of entropy of image Constellation, affinities, of reaction and concen- 
tration of electro-chemical gradients at the loci of image constellation as well 
as means of securing permanence by biochemical synthesis. Virtually nothing 
definite is known about them. But it is possible to suggest a probable mechan- 
ism based on some modern theorems of irreversible thermodynamics fluctu- 
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Aone and dissipative structures. In case of a constellation of electrochemi- 


cally active loci, a parameter can be defined. If A is transformed into a struc- 
tural organization B, then Y is defined by the relation B/A=1—Y. This is a 
measure of the affinity of overall interaction amongst loci constituting the per- 
cept of the image, provided it is supposed that each point in the image inter- 
acts with another one because of differences in electrochemical activity. If a 
fresh look is given at the external image which may be in the dynamic state, 
then the new image imprint which may be set up, if far from equilibrium, will 
lead to B: Thus discrete new varieties of images giving a richer, varied appre- 
ciation and persistence of images arise. This may lead to appreciation of 
‘value’ as ethical or esthetic proposition. 


CONCLUSION 


By the above we conclude as already said in the Abstract that every object, 
howsoever perfect or imperfect, has structure which can rosonate with at least 
somebody’s image republic, and, given the conditions as described in notes 
28 to 30 in bibliography, a variety of sharing of experience occurs which are 
felt as esthetic or ethical. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND NOTES 


1. Evidences of organization and structurization (entropy consumption) in one, two or 
three dimensions of modalities—sound, areas, colour, space and time: 

(a) Vibration of notes Western and Indian 
C 240, D 270, E 300 (Ga 303 3/4) F 320, G 360, A 400 (DHA 405) B 450 (NI 455 578 
and C or the next octave 480. Properly posited these exhibit entropy consumption. 

(b) Grace, slide, liaison, tremolo, quaver, deflect of western music or gamak (19 varieties), 
meend,* examplify the same point. Alap, Jor, Laya, Jhala, Vistar, Gat, Bandish of 
Indian origin do the same, i.e. the orderly and repetitive juxtaposition of sounds. 

(c) Presence of interyallic sound affording continuity and consistency makes India music 
have the same relation to Western music as water colour wash has to oil colour. 

(d) It may be argued that alap has melodic purity and not rhythm. But the basic vibratory 
thythm of the note is still there. Even so, mandasaptak note may occasionally graze into 


the madh ya spatak. Also the vadi, samvadi, anuvadis and vivadi notes are properly struc- 
tured in time and sequence. 


UNL STE Tere aay tera 
© THAT Sq (stanza of four padas) comprising 7{ and Tat (syllable) TTT (bacchic), 
TTT (molossus), aor (antibacchic), ST (Cretic), T (amphibrac), WT (dactyl), 
a (tribrac) amo (anapaest), q9, (pyrrhic), M4 (iambus), TRAY (trochee) 
S% T7 (spondee), Many T3 (metre) go to make the rhythmic poems Ama etc. 
+- Permitted any arrrangement of TY and {8a and thus was more popular. 


6 Ss is more easy to sing like aakitf snif andi soon 
(h) piciny of TT needs no description. ; 


and ETR, 


3 
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(i) Pictures in which an organization or ‘rhythm’ (entropy consumption) is predominantly 


observable: 

Hans Erni. His paintings (expressing rhythm, proportion, harmony and balance, ingre- 
dients of art) Designs on prehistoric ceramics 

Vincent van Gogh, Side-walk Cafe. Note the pavement, contrasting colours—yellow, 
white, blue, red—a family of colour frequencies which live at peace. 


Pierre August Renoir, Apples and Pomegranates. Note the combination of colour and 
the reflection. La Grenovilliere. Note blending of reflected light with shadows. 


Henri Matisse, Figure with an ornamental background. Note the colour symmetry of 
environment and geometric pattern on the carpet, and the mood of the central figure. 
The mosaic on Galla Placidia at Ravenna (Italy) shows extraordinary organization with 
a second order reflected colour due to light. 

Pieter Mondriaan, Victory Boogie Woogie. A perfect example of geometry giving rise 
to esthetic experience. 

Vailili Kandinski. Composition 8, No. 260. Another example like that of Mondriaan 
above. 

Rajrani Temple; Bhuwaneshwer temples at Khajuraho. 

The Temple of the Sun at Konarak. 

Mayan Temple Dedicated to Kukulcan. 

U.N. Headquarters in N.Y. 

The High Court, Chandigarh. 

Colonnade of Amiens Cathedral. 

Luigi Negris Hall in Turin. 

Any example of Turkish, Persian or Indian carpets. Kathakali, bharatnatyam with 


synchronizing of musical note, with gesture within the confines of an expressive 
symbolic theme. 


Perhaps the best analogue of rhythm and meter of poetry is the geodesic design of Buck- 
minister Fuller, in which the triangulation of various elements gives a full and rich 
experience of whole: 
. Broque, G., Theogonie 

Klee, Paul, Subtropical Landscape 

The Tibetan Cosmic Lotus 

Gabo Naum, Construction in Space 

Peysner, A., Construction 

Prince Hao Mayun. Princess in Gorden (Louvre). 

Gates of Sanchi’s Stupa 

Toran Arch (Mathura Museum) 

Pillars and Ceiling of Dilwara Temple 

Window of Sidi Sayyidis Mosque, Ahmedabad 

Marble Screen Around Cenotaph, Taj Mahal 

Kaul Trilok, Autumn Aerial 

Nandagopal, S. Deity as Serpant 
Mutkerjee, Shailoz, Bushes 
Basu Roy Chowdhry, S., Bhubandshwar Temple 
« Sharma, Mohan, Cosmic eel 
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Bendre, N.S., Bridge and the Bridegroom 
De, Biren, August 1971 
Khastigir, S, Hunger (Sculpture) 
Bhat, Mandhukar, Horizon 
Nareendra, Om 

Reddy, Krishna, Maternity 

Bose, Arun, Birth of Planets 
Harbhajan, S. Harvest 

Roy Chowdhury, D.P., Suspicion 
Dave, Shanti, Group 

Winarski, R., Statistical Area 
Aridereie, Jiri, Perspective 
Parekh, Manu, Navmi 

Sanyal, B., most of his works 


(j) Pictures of Representation (Similitude): 


Prephisoric cave painting (Lascauz, France); Horses Shot by Arrows; Game of Polo 
(Persian miniature), Louvre; Prehistoric rock paintings; Bheempetaka, M.P. 


Rubens, Peter Paul Mandonna Adored by Saints; Peace and War 
Raphael, Miracle of Man (Vatican Fresco) 

Ribera, J., The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew 

Tuner, N.W., The Shipwreck 

Cezanne, P., Lelack d Annecy 

Delaunay, R., Simultaneous Composition, The Sun Disk 

Bernini, G.L., Nepture Commands the Sea (sculpture), Laccöon 
Courbet, G., Burial at Ornans 

Constable, J., Barges on the Stour 

Klint, G., The Park 

Vuillard, E., Under the Trees 

Prajna, Paramita (Java) (Icon) 

Roy Chowdhury, D.P. Dignity of Labour 

Chandra Shekhar, Sex—Vul ture Style 

Tagore, Abanindranath, Portrait of Professor De; Portrait of Mrs. Mukul De 
Haldenkar, Divine Flames 

Roerich, Nicholas, Himalayan Landscape 

Gill, R.S., Ahir Bhairay 


Dabi 7 
eae Thomas, Fakir Rock Sultanganj; Hindu Math in Chitpur Bazar; Lucknow on 


Vaiz, Ram Kinker 
Majumdar » Heme, 
Singh 


, Abanindranath Tagore. 


ndra, Toilet, 


nga, Jaswant, Rag Bhairaw. 
Ictures and for 


eonardo da Vir 
P asso, P. Gue 
lazqez, D.S 


ms which tell time, space and tale: 
ici, The last supper. 

rnica; The Old Jew. 

urrender at Bredal. 


ic 
Ve 
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Goya, Fendinand VII; The Disaster of War. 
Tintroretto, Christ Before the Pilate. 
Bellini, G., The Flight into Egypt. 
David, J.L., Oath of the Horatii. 
Dali, S. Apparition on a Beach. Winged Victory of Samothrace. 
Michelangelo, Dying Captive the Tomb of Julius II. 
Bhagvata Puranna, Kangra School 
Shergil, A., Bride’s Toilet. 
Tagore, Abanindranath, The Exiled Yaksha. 
Mukherjee, B.R., Restaurant. 
Sabyala, J., Silence Deep; Tinged with Green. 
Chughatai, M.A.R., Natraj. 
Das, A. Agony. 
Majumdar, K.N., Raslila; Apsara Dancing in Cloud; Kaikeyi and Dashrath. 
Bose, N., Ritu Samha; Going to Father-in-Law’s House. 
Tagore, A., Journey’s End. 

Cow, A.C., Sophy Baddley at the Pantheon. 

Jovanovich, P., Her Debut. 

Smith, C.A., Fisher Folk. 

Venkatappa, K., Ram Sita. 

Ukil, S., Rama and Sita 

Roy Chowdhury, D.P., When Rains Came. 

See notes 23 and 24 below. 


2. The matter of art, or esthetics has been approached from the point of view of its techni- 
que, its materials, the psychology of the aesthete, relation between object and connois- 
seur. Mental states constructed with these and operative at empirical experience, and 
their transcendence have been discussed The logical point of view examines the right 
and wrong, believe-worthiness and illusoriness, of empirical and aesthetic experience. 
As is shown by the ideas discussed in this article the present author’s approach is 
aimed at discussing the object, physico-psychological happenings, variety and privacy 
of experience and eventual transcendence from secular state. Thus the above 
theories of esthetics in India do not have to be discussed in the present connection. 
Theories of drama or Natya Shastra of Bharat up to those of Bhatta Lollataas 
dramatization of experience (14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20) are similarly irrelevant. 
Samarangana Sutradhar by Raja Bhoja discussing iconography (31), Rasa (frat, 
Se, afar, art ATA) as well as the aesthetics from the point of Nydya (limitation 
ee theory) or of Samkhya, which postulates identification as to {4 84 SG 
€ basic reason of aesthetic experience of drama again, are not relevant In the 
fe ER Vedantic view of Bhatta Nāyak attempts to expose the transcen- 
the level of fae phical grounds. It is true that the process of enjoying drama Fom 
ena ac een to imagination, to emotion, to cathersis and to transcen- 
ance ee TAN Fy the psychophysical basis, being discussed here, 18 not oe 
papas ra Ps Tudiment of current theory could be seen in the basic aesthel! 
c, the presence of universal Nadas (fluctuation), or sphota in philosophy © 


grammer the andhata nada and āhafa nada, hint the rudiments from which the present 
Suggestion could be constructed. 
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Modern theories of aesthetics like those by Plato, Kant, Croce, Collingworth Fech- 

R Legowski, Yokohama, Von Allesch Weber, Buhler, Wertheimer, Mardhekar 

(22) or Padhye are all of a nature quite different for the one expounded here and 

hence none of the above have been discussed at length. 

Lindsay, R.B., 1959. American Scientist, 47, 376. 

Mishra, R.K. and S.A. Zafar, 1966. Unpublished observations. 
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Kihlima, B.A. 1971. Molecular Mechanism of Chromosome Breakage and Rejoining. 

Ady. Cell and Molecular Biol. vol. 1. 59. 

Finean, B.A. 1973 Association between Endoplasma Reticulum and Vacuoles in 
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Bacceti B., A.G. Barrini, R. Dallar, V. Pallini, P. Periti F. Piantelli, 1973, J. Ultrastruc- 
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Mishra R.K., 1965 I.J. Psychiat, 7, 165. 
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W117. 

Thome! W.H., 1954. Nature, 173, 465. 

Thorpe, W.H., 1954. Ibid., 97, 247. 

Sharman, Gopal, 1970 Filigree in Sound. Vikas, Delhi. 51. 

Roy, R.L., Aesthetic Philosophy of Peace Dr. Chowdhury, Delhi, 1964, 100. 
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- The situation of resonance and energy transfer can be described mathematically both 


in cl 


3 assical as well as quantum mechanical sense. 
nt 


he classical sense we consider two pendulums which are identical and are connected 


by A ing so that motion of one can be conveyed to the other. We could consider four. 
suc, Cases. : 


Case I 


One pendulum is k 
Is Yo 


Case II 


Both j : ie ee 
me: hin phase in the same sense. Frequency of oscillation 
118 greater than Yo 


Sa the frequency of normal mode 
'splacement of M «=A Cos 27 vt 
B=A Cos 2 x yt 


ept stationary, the other pulls, frequency of the other pendulum 
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where A is amplitude at full motion. 
E=a+P=2A Cos2n wt 
n=0 
Case II 


Both antiphase, move opposite to each other. 
vg is the frequency of this normal mode. 


a=A Cos 2r vet 
p= — À Cos 2r Vat 
E=0, n=a- p=2A (Cos 2a vat) 
Case IV 
One pendulum starts at rest and the other one with shift A. Result is a combination of 
normal modes with equal amplitudes 
a=A [$ Cos 2r vyt+4 Cos 27 vot] 
B=A [$ Cos 2x vit- 4 Cos 27 vat] 
The pendulum moves transfering the energy of one to the other, when it comes to rest 
and then second drives the other one and then comes to rest and so on until friction 
or other factors stop the motion 
a=A Cos (ve—v,)t Cos m (vı + v9)t 
=A Cos 2r p't Cos 2r vot 
B=A Sin x (vg—vy)t Cos x (vy +v9)t 
= A Sin 2r p.t Sin 27 vot 
Where 2p=vq =y 2yo =y +Y 
In the quantum chemical case, which may be more relevant and possibly actually pre- 
sent in the present example one visualizes as follows: anatom or collection of atoms (a 
molecule) at given site of the constellation of excitory points in the brain is to be regar- 
ded as a set of quantum mechanical states with nearly equal energy eigenvalues. In 
case of fresh input of electrical energy the states are made non-stationary by inter- 
action with reference to energy of right kind. The probability distribution of electron 
Positions and conformational changes cause electron position oscillations in this non 
stationary state and act as radiation or excitation source. If the points of image are 
considered asa repetitive or a non-repetitive lattice we could see that the lattice ‘comes 
alive’. If the excitation is sufficiently strong it dominates over the activities of the entire 
brain and may reach directly or by radiative transfer the emotive areas of the brain, 
prefrontal cortex, the thalamus and the hypothalamus. 
anions eae an of the discrete new structures, could not have been 
OENE E A ynamics, but non-linear irreversible thermodynamics 
ene G TR a a of new structures that may be stable one usually 
more or less permanent ima BERENT. E BY- m te p resent case the forma pog et a 
If there is any initial cen l = z i 3 stab le Se pe a ai 
e E mical potential Xi and x is a small peturbation then the 
escribed ss follows: 
Xı+x fort=0 
x—>0 when t=c9 
Or in other words, the perturbation 


dies out i i action of 
a sequence of electro-chemical E sufficiently quickly. In case of re 


l potentials it be sh hat with sufficiently 
large ey : can be shown that w. ) 
ge value of affinities associated with the steady state an instability occurs leadning 


toan : 
L ntate The peculiar aspect of their new steady state relevant for our 
at it varies in space, it is not homogeneous in space. The order varies 


now from point to point and initi 
4 nitial symmetry of the i } ies is abolished, 4 
hitherto unperceiyed form is generated 2, gh he taleractins Baa 
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ft is a well-known physiological fact that eye movemerts following a line or a con- 
tour of a shape are oscillatory. The points on which fractions of such lines are pro- 
‘ected must need follow and traverse a sequence of field equations. In solving the equ- 


ia of small perturbations from steady state 
X=Xo+x (t) 
Y=Yo +y (t) 


and solving for variation in X and Y, we get linear homogeneous equation which are 
of the form 

X=Xp elt 

y= Yo elt 
If A is from the following dispersion equation: 


o2+(1 —A-Xo+ Yo +2kYo+2kY¥o) % +AXp— 22k Y0? — 2kA Yo + 4k2X,Y)— A + Y)+2k¥)=0 


Where A is the state proceeding to B via X and Y 

œ has two roots œ; and œg and if both have real negative parts the solution Xo, Yo 
will be stable. Several special cases of k, the rate constant, can be considered. We now 
examined k=o, as studied in other situation by Lotka (35,36) and we get 

Xo=1, Yo=A. 

And the above equation gives the purely imaginary roots. This shows rotation 
around the steady state. This fluctuation is undamped and we have a system which 
cannot forget the initial state. In athe above case k=o, then we have infinite 
affinity no matter what is the concentration, potentialat 4 and B. We have now a 
phenomenon of fluctuation which is an aspect of situation far from equilibrium and is 
undamped at a macroscopic scale. 

Another object of new structure formation is connected with dissipation of energy 
leading to dissipative structures. In this case the loss of entropy or (gain of organisation) 
Over average energy is given by 

yss Exin 
T 
where S stands for the entrophy, Exin for total kinetic energy of the entire system and 
T is the average temperature of the system. 

When it comes to stablity in a Turing set 37 of sequence of chemical reactions we 

may examine a variation of entropy production due to a fluctuation. This is always 


Positive and hence the states are stable, both in homogenous form and as well over 
space. 


X- Xo=xo exp (wt=i 5 


àis the wavelength and r is a geometrical coordinate. Upon proper mathematical 
examination we find that the characteristic frequencies are negative and the system 
becomes stable and homogenous when the steady state is far from equilibrium, the steady 
homogenous solution become unstable and space-dependent steady state is created, a new. 
Jorm is generated. 

Thus perturbation due to original experience generated new hitherto unknown 
forms. It can be shown in the Turing case that reaction rates at centre of the system 
and the periphery are different and the overall gain in efficiency or in other words a 
more efficient, more ‘meaningful’ and deeper understanding of external environment 
ne eats results. Low entropy state whether resonance stabilized or due to space 
Sai oe fluctuation leads to original solution, flight of fancy due to similitude as 
of mn to ‘opposed’ images. One is constrained to ask if there is really any evidence 

ence of traces of images. i 
of EON traces af ter auralstimuli are perhaps dramatically emphasized by work 
have Bees Pe learning in chaffinch. Simplicity of song results in those ue pir 
Phrases o yand visibly isolated. In some other experimental situations abnorm 
ccur and almost identical phrases may be learnt. 
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Catastrophe theory : a critique 


D.K. SINHA 


Jadavpur University, Calcutta 


INTRODUCTION 


Of all theories that have raked up, of late, many of our attitudes and outlook 
and have wielded an influence in shaping our thought processes in many-of 
our pursuits and studies, catastrophe theory (C. t.) is, perhaps, one for which 
alurkingscepticism still persists. Certainly not that its mathematical content, 
at the centre of which is topology, is being questioned (this was, indeed, an 
achievement in the annals of mathematics that won in 1958 for its father Réné 
Thom, the distinguished Field’s medal, taken as equivalent to Nobel’s prize in 
mathematics); but once such pursuits step out of strictly mathematical peri- 
phery or, in other words, move into the realm of its applications and appli- 
cable areas, either these are welcome (some with a pinch of salt) or these be- 
come vulnerable to criticism. It is the catchy connotation of the word ‘catas- 

trophe’ that has tempted many researchers in discontinuities, chaos and the 

like to look for tractability of their problems concerned in the light of extant 

catastrophe-theoretic studies; yet some of them often stand disillusioned. 

Purists in applied mathematics and other theoretical sciences, in their bid to 

get predictive content, using C.t., often become frustrated. Consequently, the 

credibility and applicability of C. t. are in suspect. On the other hand, one wit- 
nesses a plethora of literature spearheaded by Réné Thom and Christopher 
Zeeman and many others, covering a wide spectrum of fields of human en- 
deavour suchas biolo gical sciences, social and behavioural sciences, (including 
anthropology, archaeolo gy) medical sciences, linguistics, engineering sciences, 
over and above its mathematical part per se. Even though Réné Thom has 
taken pains to couch C.t. with the parlance of philosophy, one does not find 
the theory immune from criticism on that score. Any honest state of the art 
coe has to reckon what its equally increasing number of adherents and 
STi eo say about it. The main purpose of this critique is to present a 
bani i mee of What C.t. is all about. The historical perspective is also 
briefly a the fore; its applications and applicable areas are touched upon 
es - Its standing asa scientific theory vis-a-vis some of its methodological 

Ons and philosophical aspects is also discussed. 


GENESIS: HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Even j ines 
on ae trace back chronologically, it seems difficult to assert in definitive 
“ther the initial motivation to C.t. was purely mathematical or other- 
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wise. Henri Poincare [1885], the French mathematician, got stuck up with the 
mathematics which could not cope up with his pressing problem on the stabi- 
lity of rotating planetary masses. Indeed, the concept of stability has been one | 
of a dominating concern in the study of physical Sciences since the days of 
Newton. There is no difficulty in having an intuitive feel of what Stability 
is all about. In the context of physical sciences, we are wedded to the Notion 
of stability of equilibrium, for example, a particle resting on a potential basin 
(instability of equilibrium can occur for a particle ona potential hill-saddie. 
point). Analytically, one is used, through the classical works of Newton, Euler 
and Lagrange, to treat of stability by performing what is called a linear vib- 
ration analysis about a state of equilibrium of a dynamical system. By a dyna- 
mical system, we must hasten to mean a system capable of description in terms 
of some dynamical variables (also called state variables) and some (external) 
parameters. In particular, in the dynamical system concerning the rotation of 
planetary masses, Poincare [1885], [1892-99] could observe a sudden loss of 
the stability of the system evolving under slow variation of parameters. Thus 
we get at the concept of evolutionary stability, in which a basic issue is to look 
for conditions leading to loss of stability ofan initially stable equilibrium state. 
Poincare had to invoke what is called ‘bifurcation theory’ which really ex- } 
plores and classifies the ways in which stable equilibrium can acquire instabi- | 
lities and also investigates the stability of the entire gamut of evolutionary 
processes against small perturbations of the environment (measured by some 
parameters). One can do so, in the parlance of mathematics, by examining 
what are called ‘singularities’ that occur in the course of states of equilibrium 
of evolutionary processes. The mathematical theory, which delves deep into 
‘singularities’, goes well beyond the study of local maxima and minima beha- 
viour of the system. The mid-fifties of this century saw the emergence of a | 
formal theory in this direction by the American mathematician Hassler Whit- | 
ney. Without going into this theory, one can say, without any hesitation, that . 
Whitney’s work on singularity as well as those of Poincare and Russian mathe- [ 
matician Andronov were the precursors of Thom’s work on C.t. It would be | 
a travesty of historical truth if we do not mention in this regard the motivating | 


yy 


and brilliant work on the theme by Smale and Arnold vide Arnold. [1984] 

Let us return to the general notion of ‘stability’. Stability is inextricably 
bound up with ‘form’. Even though ‘form’ has a variety of connotations in a 
variety of Contexts vide Arcy and Thompson [1942), we can hardly think of a 
form without assigning its stability which is necessitated for its perception and 
recognition. But if forms undergo alteration and disintegration and if amal- 
gamation is affected by chaos, one cannot draw upon concepts and techniques 
of calculus or, Properly speaking, differential equations. How can we then 
ensure stability of forms? How can we go about for stable forms or stable sys- 
tems? A possible way to Conceive of stable systems ought to reckon persistence ( 
of forms in the context of Perturbations. Hence the need to be on the look out | 


for systems that are, in Some sense, robust against small perturbations in the 
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whole. One has reasons to be hopeful about this for a limited brand 

because of the outstanding work of Peixoto in 1962, who drew upon 
Andronov and Pontryagin vide Sinha [1981]. One can logically 
d of argument to sophisticated mathematical results that again 
provide the motivational background to the work of Thom on C.t. Thom’s 
tour de force was to cull two domineering ideas of erstwhile studies on bifur- 
cation (or branching) theory, namely, geometrical aspects and local behaviour. 
Topology, (naively speaking, the general form of geometry) provides Thom 
with armoury which he sharpens by having recourse to differential topology in 
lieu of differential calculus (or equations). The concept of ‘structural stability’ 
obtained from differential topology comes in not only as a panacea to ensure 
stability against small perturbations but also treats of stability in a wider con- 
text; in other words, the exact terms used in this context are ‘global 
form’ which by virtue of structural stability is not destroyed by small changes 
of parameters about equilibrium states; Thom could thereby move out of the 
ruts of narrower bifurcational standpoint. Koiter [1967] did a similar but re- 
markable work on stability of elastic continua in mid-fifties. Once structural 
stability is well assured, one can afford to have sufficiently small changes in 
a dynamical system so as to yield behaviour which is, in some sense, quali- 
tatively similar to the original behaviour of the system in question. 

To sum up, the study of phenomena that exhibit behaviour which are far 
from being smooth and was held up on account of the inadequacy of principles 
of calculus was left to Réné Thom who could succeed in developing certain 
very general kinds of discontinuous processes (opposed to smooth processes), 
which, in turn, fall into only seven basic types. Thom talks about the system, of 
its catastrophes so as to convey the idea of sudden change(s). Thom [1975] has 
studiedly chosen the word ‘catastrophe’, even though it may be bit startling. 
The French word ‘catastrophe’, it may be noted, meaning disaster, does con- 
vey the proper spirit in which it was meant by Thom, contrary to the over- 
dramatic connotation of English variant ‘catastrophe’; another French vari- 
ant of ‘catastrophe’ is ‘denouement’. Each of these archetypes, Thom goes 
on to say, corresponds to a mode of sudden change: a continuously varying 
cause giving rise to a sudden discontinuity of effect. To put it succinctly, in the 
words of Christopher Zeeman, than whom we are yet to find a better expo- 
nent of Thom’s C.t., catastrophes occur when continuous inputs lead to dis- 
Continuous outputs. The basis of C.t. is well-known which often goes by title, 
eons Theorem of Seven’ or simply ‘Thom’s Classification Theorem’ which 

e up in somewhat greater details in the next section. 


system asa 
of systems 
the work of 
push this tren 


THOM’s THEOREM OF SEVEN 
Tho . ; 
m considers a very general situation by taking a dynamical system whose 


ehavi 
5 ve Can be described by a finite set of (state) variables x,y,z,...and also 
Oued by another finite set of (control) variables a,b,c,...under a potential 
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(energy) function V which varies with a,b,c...and x,),z.... For given (or fixed) 
a.b.c...the system takes up equilibrium values of x,y,Z...corresponding to 
stationary values of V. Thom now poses the question: if we now vary a,b,c... 
what kinds of (jump) behaviour in equilibrium positions can the system exhi- 
bit? Thom answers the question through a theorem which states, in essential 
terms, that it is always possible to effect a smooth variation of (behaviour or 
state) variables in such a way that the system exhibits in the neighbourhood 
of a given point, one of seven types of discontinuities, which are calleq 
catastrophes by Réné Thom. The complete list of seven catastrophes is given 
below along with the list of state and control variables for each catastrophe 
as well as the (potential) functions whose stationary character is envisaged: 


THOM’S TABLE 


a a a NMM 


State yari- Control Function whose stationary Name of the catastrophe 
ables variables character is envisaged 
—— 
x a tx +ax Fold 
x a, b 4x4 + łax2 + bx Cusp 
x a,b,c 1x5 + fax? +4bx2 +.cx Swallow Tail 
x a,b,c,d $x4 + 4axt+ tbx3+- 40x24 dx Butterfly 
x,y a,b,c,d x3 +y? + ax + by +exy Hyperbolic Umbilic 
x,y a,b,c x2 -+ 3xy2 + ax + by + c(x2 + y2) Elliptic Umbilic 
x,y a,b,c,d ` xy + y4 +ax + by + cx? + dy2 Parabolic Umbilic 


a 


Obviously the names are highly exotic, but these are partly due to their appear- 
ances and partly from other mathematical ideas related to them. Thom [1975b] 
also calls the cusp catastrophe as Riemann-Hugoniot catastrophe. Thom’s 
[1975b] book is full of examples of such geometric forms which correspond 
remarkably closely to those of the seven catastrophes. For example, hair is 
seen as a manifestation of elliptic umbilic catastrophe and a mushroom is pro- 
duced by a parabolic catastrophe. The treatise produced by Woodcock and 
Poston [1974] is one of the few monographs that has taken up geometrical 
questions of catastrophes in right earnest. Of course, a systematic study of 
catastrophes forms the subject matter of Thom’s [1975b] book entitled Stabi- 
lite Structurelle et Morphogenese which was written in 1964-66 but came out 
in 1972. The British mathematician D.H, Fowler did yeoman’s service by 
translating Thom’s book into English from the original French under the 
name of Structural Stability and Morphogenesis. It was in this book that Thom 
stated his famous classification theorem, known as the Theorem of the Seven. 
A formal statement of this theorem is as follows: 
Theorem. For systems governed by smooth functions with at most four 
eee (but any number of variables), there are essentially only seven pos- 
Site types of local geometric structure for stable catastrophe sets. Evidently, 
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many terms that have mathematical meanings to which we need not 
resent for reasons of simplicity and brevity. But we cannot help 
ting, as a cue from the above theorem, that Thom provides a list of seven 
sta A functions (cat astrophe models) with the property that any other func- 
papi (x) which has (i) at least four parameters and (i) a catastrophe set K 
a i i stable, can, in a neighbourhood of any point C in K, be converted 
er iy into one of these seven catastrophe models by means of a smooth 
changes of co-ordinates which converts K essentially into the catastrophe set 
of the model vide Chillingworth [1975] [1976a]. The theorems in C.t. are 
obviously are not always easy to follow but some of the geometrical shapes 
are easy to visualize. Let us now, therefore, take up as an illustration 
geometrical description of a catastrophe jump. Let for the equation of the 
catastrophe set K which is a cusp in (a,b) plane as shown below: 


there are 


go at P 


(1) V (a(x) = 4 44-4 ax? + bx 
Stationary points occur where V"(a,n) (x) =0 i.e. 
(2) x8 + ax + b=0 
and they coalesce where V” (a,b) (x)=0 i.e. 
(3) 3x? +a=0 
Eliminating x between (2) and (3) we get 
(4) 27b? + 4a2=0 


Figure 1 


F 3 . . . 
ie + 4a°> 0, there is just one stationary point (a minimum ) for 
+») (x) and for 27b? + 4a? < 0 there are two minima and one maximum. 
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We close this section by saying that the theorem of the seven was not fully 
proved by Thom; Malgrange and Mather did it partially but the final Proof 
was by Zeeman (1969-74). While the complete proof came out in 1974, exten- 
sions proved with increase of control variables were well afoot. All these 
ought not to lead to an impression that all that have been written on Ct. 
relate to its mathematical content. On the other hand, extant studies on Ct. 
have gone well beyond the exclusive domain of mathematics. Whatever the 
reasons one may attribute, the fact remains that the literature on Ct. is, to 
say the least, fairly massive and is vastly proliferating. A sort of appraisal, if 
possible, critically of the literature is thus a necessity and this is what we 
propose to do in the following section. 


A BRIEF RESUME OF LITERATURE ON CATASTROPHE THEORY (Cit): 


The literature, since the inception of study and research in this direction, covers 
a wide spectrum from excellent, somewhat popular, expositions at fairly low 
key (often to the extent of being purposely non-mathematical) to abstruse 
treatises, papers, monographs, etc. ; a mix-up of two kinds is not that uncom- 
mon. Even though Thom’s [1975b] book is of cardinal importance, there do ; 
exist in an abundant measure reservations about its use as a vademecum for | 
studies on C.t. This should not in any way be misconstrued to denigrate the 
outstanding character of the book. It is an imperative to orient oneself to a 
certain frame of approach, attitude and mind before one decides to move 
through the pages of this book as an assiduous reader. It is perhaps because 
of the enormity, complexity and subtlety of the content of this book that it 
has brought in its trail a vast amount of literature expounding Thom’s C.t. 
This has happened to many classic works, and one can cite a host of them 
that had to have annotated interpretative versions, editions, but for which the | 
basic ideas in such books should have gone into oblivion. It is in this context, > 
that one can say without any chance of being contested that it is chiefly be- | 
cause mainly of works of Zeeman [1977], Poston and Stewart [1976], Wood- | 
cock and Poston [1974], Chillingworth [1976b], Thompson [1982] that Thom’s 
celebrated work on Ct. has come to stay. Numerous expository articles/ 
papers on C.t. add to the expanding interest in it vide Stewart [1975], Walgate 
Ee Zeeman [1971], [1976] Chilver [1975], Panati [1976], Dale [1976]. 
E a S aoe S book have helped a good deal in veering many readers 
but cotta se cenheimer [1973], Rosen [1977], Kilmister [1973]. A bit popular 
ut certainly enlightening and informative articles in journals such as Times 
Literary Supplement, Times Educational Supplement, etc. vide Zeeman, (1971) 
(1976), reports of interviews, dialogues with Réné Thom (1974) (1975a) and/ 
or Christopher Zeeman vide Sinha [1981] keep on attracting a wide variety 
of readers. Applied mathematicians and theoretical scientists keep on glean- 
DE through iae brilliant works of Thom and Zeeman that have an applicable 
favour. Applications of C.t.’are galore vide, Sewell [1975], [1976], Dodson and 


| 
| 
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Json [1977 Zeeman [1977], [1979], [1982], Thompson [1982], Sinha [1981]. 
Dods orth [1975], [1976a], [1976b] and Deakin [1977] [1978], [1980a] 
ob [198 4] [1984] have excelled themselves in their lucid exposé, besides 
i en gular contributions to C.t. per se. From a purely mathematical point 
a view, one ought to refer to the Springer Verlag monographs, lecture notes 
A Dyna mical Systems at ICTP, Trieste in 1983, Arnold’s [1984] small but 
peautiful book that has come out recently. The bibliography containg works 
of T. Poston and I. Stewart given in the book edited by Sinha [1981] (see the 


lectures notes by Sinha [1976]) is also worthwhile. 


SOME ASPECTS OF APPLICABLE C.t. 


‘Applicable’ is a word that is meant not merely for possible applications in 
different areas but also for the areas covered by mathematics. For obviously 
simple reasons, this section is set apart to consider some leading applications 
of C.t. in certain fields of human endeavour with special emphasis on appli- 
cations to social sciences. 

In all fairness, we need to begin in a historical sequence. Réné Thom in 
late sixties was obsessed with Waddington’s ideas on developmental biology. 
Waddington, the distinguished biologist and author of the monumental volu- 
mes on Towards Theoretical Biology, talked about epigenetic landscape as a 
metaphor for description of the processes of development of biological organ- 
isms. Thom evinced his interests in embryology in 1963-64 which, in a way, 
reinforced his idea about application of his Theorem of Seven; in fact, he spelt 
out this in 1968 in the Serbelloni conference on Theoretical Biology. The 
changing form of things or, in other words, morphogenesis, is an area of con- 
cern in developmental biology, and Thom sought to model such morpho- 
genetic processes using his C.t. In his bid to graft in C.t. he pleads for a quali- 
tative approach rather than a quantitative approach so as to get at a compre- 
hensive theory for explaining main aspects of hitherto unexplained experimen- 
tal findings in developmental biology. This is perhaps the first of such attem- 
pts to extend the idea of ‘metaphor’. In his seminal book Thom [1975b] has 
Sought to prevail upon its readers with the explanation that organisms through 
e of development pass through elementary catastrophes men- 
Si aon What makes Thom’s theory on embryological phenomena stand 
semen s K is that his is an assertion on the priority of qualitative under- 
nam a ` 3 eran over the quantitative counterparts. Thom is not alone 
a E r ogical studies within the ambit of Ct. Zeeman [1977] also 
me Re T eel some questions of embryological development. In the 
say, ee em was about a differentiation of essentially identical cells into, 

cli age muscle in the course of development of embryo. The cells are 

tion of a i A of identical systems controlled by the local concentra- 

homeostasis ¢ er of 3 chemicals. Zeeman [1977] makes four hypotheses of 

Shown below ene differentiation and repeatability and sets up what is 
© as to represent the process of differentiation: 
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We take, as in Thompson [1982], a one-dimensional region of an organism 
with cells distributed along the axis Ox; concentrations vary with x, two con- 
trol parameters such as concentration and time. The state variable Q stands 
for the continuously varying degree of differentiation of the cell. Q varies conti- [ 
nuously with x from the pre-muscle cells at m on to the pre-bone cells at b, / 
while at the end of time interval when differentiation is complete there occurs 
a discontinuity in Q between muscle at M and the bone at B. Zeeman draws 
a Cusp catastrophe between two time sections. Structural stability and s0, 
repeatability is well assured. For greater details, the reader is referred to the 
paper of Zeeman [1977] whose another work on heart beat and nerve impulse, 
using C.t. has become a legend. His recent paper on evolution of animal 
conflicts is of remarkable distinction. Seif’s model on hypothyroidism and 
hyperthroidism has been wonderfully brought to focus by Zeeman [1977]. If 
study in biological morphogenesis becomes amenable to C.t., there can 4 
well be attempts to explore if mechanical morphogenesis can be investigate 
likewise. Zeeman’s well-known catastrophe machine [1977], buckling prob- 
lems on structural mechanics yide Sewell [1976]—all afford examples oie 
ing mechanical situations in the mould of Ct. ; 

Like biological sciences, social sciences are replete with situations where 


Figure 2 
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Figure 3 


the enormously large number variables involved come in the way of mathe- 
matization. In many areas of social sciences, the concern is not necessarily of 
predictions in terms of numbers; in otherwords, qualitative understanding of 
phenomena is a necessity prior to the quantitative counterpart, if at all. Hence 
use of C.t., because of its accent on qualitative character, ought to pay divi- 
dends for modelling of problems of social sciences. Christopher Zeeman is 
perhaps most prolific in this direction. His two studies obviously stand out 
among his early efforts to make problems of social sciences amenable to C.t. 
The first of these is the oft-quoted one, dealing with the unstable behaviour of 
stock exchanges vide Zeeman [1977], in which rate of change of a price index 
is the state variable while excess demand and speculation are control variables. 
This is shown as an example of cusp, catastrophe (Fig. 3). This kind of model- 
ling, even though qualitative in character, has not escaped criticism vide Sus- 
sman and Zahler [1977], Deakin [1980a], as it leads to what has been called 


<a Disturbed 5 


Figure 4 > 
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on ‘anti-crash phenomenon’ while allowing crashes (a crash is a drop in the | 


rate of change of the index rather than a drop in the value of the index). The 
other work is about prison riots in which ‘tension’ and ‘alienation’ are taken 
as control variables, and ‘state of disorder’ as the state variable. This also 
turns out to be an example of a cusp catastrophe vide Zeeman [1977] (Fig. 4), 
Isnard and Zeeman [1977] have dwelt at length on some other models from 
catastrophe theory in the social sciences, e.g. case of a nation deciding its 
course of action in war which may be either hot or cold. This is an excellent 
paper where the behaviour and control variables are realistically identified and 
lucidly spelt out; catastrophe-theoretic analyses are interwoven with socio- 
logical hypotheses starting at a very low key, intelligible to social scientists. 
Interesting parts of this paper are digressions on some useful aspects, e.g. on 
the meaning and importance of ‘qualitative’ in the context of social sciences, 

Among his recent publications, we take up first two of them. The first js 
about a geometrical model of ideologies vide Zeeman [1979]. The basic ingredi- 


Centre.” 


Political power 


c The surface of ideologies. 
Figure 5 
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of all the ideologies are taken as liberty, equality, fraternity and oppor- 
ents Zeeman constructs the parameter space P(a,b) where (a,b) are two 
ae dent continuous parameters, a being the economic parameter measur- 
lative emphasis placed as opportunity versus equality and b, para- 
ise being the political parameter measuring relative emphasis placed on- 
Ae ity versus liberty, on political power as opposed to political freedom. 
Next he brings in mathematical concepts to represent the additional idea of 
sociological conflict between these aims ; the next step is to set up the opinion 
space X based on the opinions of individuals of a society. That the surface S 
of ideologies has a cusp catastrophe is shown in Fig. 5. 


Liberal right 
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Dynamics of ideologies. 
Figure 6 om 
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This figure speaks for itself. Zeeman has given a wonderful interpretation of 
the surface of ideologies. The consideration of dynamics of ideologies, i.e. 
ideologies within a society and transcending several different societies or i 
countries is another salient feature of the paper of Zeeman [1979]. It : 
is marvellously brought out in the Fig. 6. He quotes The Communist 
Manifesto by Marx and Engels and also from other works of Engels to 
buttress his conclusive statement that ‘authoritarian ideology appears to 
survive beyond the class structure’ and so ‘Marxism continues to embrace 
the revolution as a natural method of securing power, in contrast to the 
preference for evolution shown by most liberal ideologies’. Zeeman [1979] 
concludes, on the basis of his catastrophe-theoretic analysis, by saying that 
the last two figures represent nothing but sociological invariants of human 
society, and that changing perceptions of populations and resources may in- 
` duce shifts of a emphasis favouring particular ideologies at different times, but 
‘there is no historical law specifying some particular evolutionary sequence of | 
ideologies to be more likely than any other.’ 
Smith, Harrison, and Zeeman [1977] in early eighties sought to apply Ct. ( 
to a Bayesian decision theory which is one of the standard planning tools used 
in industry and government. In a recent paper, Zeeman [1982] seeks to apply > 
these ideas to the case of social evolution. The basic assumption is that the | 
structure of society is sometimes changed by decision makers but at other 
times seems to adapt to socio-economic pressures. Six exemplars are taken 
up; of these two are appropriate for mentioning here. The first is a model in 
which the concern is about evolution of roles within a society with changes in 
the resources and technology causing the evolution of specialist roles filling 
sociological niches and general purpose roles suited to a variety of activities 
vide Zeeman [1982]. Here social evolution is found to reflect simultaneously 
aspects of both decision and anologous biological evolution. In the second | 
case, the evolution of society is the theme of concern. The conclusion here - 
is that individuals cannot escape an anachronous structure necessitating the ( 
device of a global mechanism to eliminate it. Cusp catastrophe still holdsway | 
in this kind of modelling. í 
Linguistics is another area of social sciences which has witnessed appli- | 
cations of Ct. since early seventies. Thom [1975b] could show using elemen- | 
tary C.t., existence of universal deep linguistic structures from which he has | 
backed out ina later paper [1976] which talks about general aspects of Cii. 
capable of asserting his earlier stand. In his seminal book, Thom [1975b] has | 
attempted to classify verbs from the premise that a verb describes a relation- 
ship between atmost four subjects or objects, and to back up these Thom has 
drawn a set of graphs so as to classify the types of verbs into different morpho- 
logical categories. Thom assumes a correspondence between simple sentences 
and single thoughts, and a single view is thought of as a bifurcation ina SYS 
tem describing neurological activity. The structure of the grammar is model- 
‘led by the geometry of the model. It may be mentioned that both Thom [1975 b] 
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d Zeeman [1977] have suggested models relating linguistic forms to neuro- 
a ical models of the brain. Deakin’s [1977] [1984b] rehash of Thom’s wore 
linguistics, language vis-d-vis catastrophe theory ouent to beread with prio- 
rity by interested readers. Sinha and Das [1982], Das’s [1981] papers may be 
cited now vide Sinha [1981]. 


SOME METHODOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 


The foregoing lines give an inkling of some applications mainly in the area of 
socio-biological sciences which, although began with the work of Réné Thom, 
found in Zeeman an ardent believer in C.t. asa branch of mathematics, pre- 
eminently suited for use of socio-biological sciences and hence the spurt in 
mathematical models in the light of catastrophe-theoretic approaches. 
Zeeman is of the view that C.t. offers the promise of new methodology in socio- 
biological sciences and a mathematical theory too. This has been questioned, 
often fiercely, not merely on the score of methodological principles but also on 
the validity of the modelling concerned. Inevitably, Thom and Zeeman have 
often come out with defensive rejoinders, replies, etc. Some of these polemics 
are worth mentioning. Whether C.t. is to be regarded as a mathematical 
theory, on the lines of quantum theory, relativity theory, etc. is still a matter 
of opinion. But there is nothing to prevent this from being given the status of 
group theory, lattice theory, etc. in mathematics. C.t. is, doubtless, a branch of 
mathematics and it is, indeed, one of the exciting areas of what is called ‘singu- 
larity’ theory. Debate ensues mostly when one steps out of the realm of 
mathematics per se and one seeks to extend C.t. in applications. Thom would 
like us to look upon C.t. as something more than mathematics; it is, according 
to Thom, a philosophy and, therefore, a way of looking at situations whether 
within or without the domain of mathematics. Thom even goes to the extent 
of saying that C.t. ‘is not a mathematical theory but it deals with mathematics’ 
vide Thom [1979]. Precisely speaking, Thom has pleaded for C.t. as an atti- 
tude of mind rather than a mathematical theory in its banal sense. That ‘nature 
is almost always well-behaved’ is a pre-requisite for understanding of C.t. 
“Mor phology’ which is omni present in the sense of containing every thing in the 
universe is another necessary concomitant for the appreciation of C.t. and 
More so, when Thom [ 1976] expresses the methodological principle as a ‘gene- 
lcity assumption’. [Nature] realises the local morphology which is the least 
Complex possible with respect to the given local initial data.’ But one should 

© sure of this methodology to yield results, for, according to Thom [1976]: 


a no case has mathematics any right to dictate to reality. The only 
: PS one might say is that, due to sucha theorem one has to expect that 
i empirical morphology will take such and such a form. If reality does not 

y the theorem—that may happen—this proves that some unexpected 


ne i . . 
x pann cause some lack of [genericity], which makes the situation 
í € more interesting. 
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Woodstock and Davis [1978] have discussed threadbare such methodological 
issues and basic principles, too and the reader is advised to go through their 
discussions. To sum up, there are distinguishing features of approaches in the | 
study of C.t., as mentioned by Thom [1975b]. The first is the physical way 
which is very akin to what we are used to do in exact sciences. C.t. in such a 
context is dominantly heuristic in approach but it goes a long way in provid- 

ing better insights and new formalisms. The second way, the ‘metaphysical 
way’, is intrinsically speculative, applied mostly to deal with social and bio- 
logical situations. Applicability of elementary C.t. is an a priori assumption 

in socio-biological areas; cusp catastrophe is, by and large, the elementary 
catastrophe obtained and used in such situations. An interested reader is 
referred to brilliant exposé on these aspects by Deakin [1977] [1980a]. 

If we look at the other side of the coin, most of the criticisms on the appli- | 
cations of C.t., lean heavily on the second of the above two ways. That the 
works dealing with ‘physical approach’ have not been considered too seriously 
by the critics of C.t. may be attributed to the fact that such applications do 
not go beyond illuminating hitherto unexplained aspects to the extent of being f 
qualitative, not all qualitative and predictive except in one or two cases, say, 
the case of optics, vide Berry [1976]. The bitterest of attacks on C.t. hascome - 7 
from the speculative kind of approach to social and biological problems. Suss- 
man and Zahler have made the most trenchant, but unfortunately-biting criti- | 

cism of C.t. vide Sussman [1979], Sussman and Zahler [1977], Zahler and 

Sussman [1977], Sussman and Zahler [1978], Sussman [1977]. The criticisms 

are on specific models, mentioned in the foregoing lines such as embryological 

models, prison riot study, stock exchange analysis, etc. While charges that 

these models relate to ‘dog’ problems are trivial criticisms, those on prison 

riots, etc. are too serious to be overlooked. The very modelling on develop- 

ment of embryo by Zeeman has been severely contested by Sussman and Zah- 

ler [1978] on the score of ‘proof? as set forth by Zeeman vide Deakin [1980a]. 

So is the criticism with regard to prison riot model in which the whole brunt 

of it seems to lie with the ad hoc procedure of grafting, as it were, a cusp catas- 

trophe. Sussman and Zahler [1977] have not spared Thom’s basic methodo- 

! logy and some of their remarks are damaging; for instance, they find in 
j Thom’s writing ‘an attitude ofcontempt by the pure thinker towards those 
Ee busy themselves with almost meaningless tasks, suchas depicting the Bae 

code . They say: Thom has a vision to offer, that of the mathematicians | 

$ ae dream world, pure ideas uncompleted by the criterion of treacherous | 

acis. sussman and Zahler [1977] are not prepared to take seriously Thoms 

| 


d 


a 


methodology as a claim ‘that the world can be deduced by pure thought’. 
Although some of the criticisms need to be critically reckoned before they ar? 
accepted as words of finality, they appear to be somewhat misplaced. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ISSUES OF C.t. 
Having talked about Ct. in some of its ramifications, it seems apposite fe 
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adi whether philosophical issues have cropped up once these years since the 
birth of C.t. oF there are philosophical implications of C.t. The reasons for 
such queries are by no means far to seek. First, every fundamentally Original 
mathematical idea does have a philosophical dimension which is borne out 
by history of thoughts on mathematics and philosophy. Second, Réné Thom 
isa distinguished mathematician; steeped as he is in the culture and tradition 
of France, Thom can hardly escape from being philosophical in approach, 
however arguable it may be. Finally, his book Stabilite Structuralle et Mor- 
phogenese, though intrinsically a mathematical work, is profoundly philoso- 
phical in approach, in content, in style and in perspective. It is, therefore, not 
at all unnatural that philosophical questions ought to be brought to the fore. 
There do not appear to be many publications dealing specifically with philo- 
sophical issues in C.t., but such questions are intertwined with the literature 
on C.t. even if these deal with applications, popular expositions, rejoinders, 
etc. Deakin’s [1977] [1980b] [1984b] papers are specifically meant for consi- 
deration of philosophical impact of C.t. In gleaning through scanty literature 
on the philosophical aspects of C.t. one comes across one the oft-quoted criti- 
cism that C.t. is not a scientific theory, for according to the Popperian view, 
the test of a scientific theory is its falsifiability. Thom repudiates this charge 
by saying that the test of a scientific theory is its usefulness, even if it is not able 
to predict facts. According to Thom, there is no discernible border between 
science and philosophy. Thom’s ‘genericity assumption’, mentioned earlier as 
a methodological tool, makes it immune from Popperian critique vide Deakin 
[1980b]. Thom [1976] comes out with hard statement like the following: 


Theories are often regarded as useful if they lead to new research and experi- 
ments. This, however, is a narrow view. In fact much experiment is repeti- 
tive and uninteresting. Many quite implausible models can give good agree- 
ment with experiment and for these reasons, I do not regard experiment as 
the all and end all of scientific endeavour. 


In the immediately previous section, we have touched upon, through 
methodological issues, accompanying issues that are dominantly philosophi- 
cal in flavour such as those conveyed by carping criticisms of Sussman and 


Zahler. To counter the criticism that C.t. lacks in predictive ability, Thom 
Says: 


ie Ly, point of view, the theory by itself does not allow any kind of predic- 
10n, at can model nature but the models are always ad hoc: it is not very 
ee if they work. So the epistemological status of catastrophe theory 
li omewhat dubious except in physics and chemistry, where precise model- 
ng 1s possible. All the rest is qualitative. With catastrophe theory you have 


Wee understanding without any new action being possible vide Walgate 
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But Thom [1975] is not that defensively aggressive when he replies to the 
charge of using ‘mathematical metaphors’ in the name of applications: ‘When 
narrow-minded scientists object to (C.t.) that it gives no more than analogies t 
or metaphors, they do not realise that they are stating the proper aim of (Ct) 
which is to classify all possible types of analogous situations’. Indeed, Thom 
[1975b] [1979] seeks to project his C.t. as constituting a precise theory of ana- 
logy which he claims to be the first advance in this area since Aristotle: (Ct) 
is—quite likely—the first coherent attempt (since Aristotelian logic) to givea 
theory on analogy’. Among those, who have joined the fray of criticisms and 
counter-criticisms of C.t. from philosophical and methodological standpoints, 
one has to reckon, besides those of Sussman-Zahler, the contentions of Pos- 
ton [1978]. His is one of striking a balance; in fact, his view of a scientific 
theory is somewhat in between what Thom holds and what Popper sets out 
as a criterion. The work of Poston [1978] along with Deakin’s [1980b] com- 
mentary ought to provide more details in this direction. 


CONCLUSIVE REMARKS 


polemics over it continue. Despiteall these, there are visible efforts seeking 
wider and wider areas of application. There is no dearth of efforts for putting 
C.t. on firm foundations, so that it may become less vulnerable to criticisms 
of its being accepted as a theory. While it would be too early to say about a 
possible and acceptable dimension of C.t. as a theory per se, attempts are on 
the increase to obtain qualitative understanding of many known phenomena, 
whatever be the nature. That the qualitative modelling is a spin-off of C.t. is 
borne by the proliferating literature on it vide Sinha [1982]. Studies on bifur- 
cation have given (and are going to give) a face-lift to catastrophe-theoretic | 
studies vide Chillingworth [1976b], Thompson [1982]. Studies on chaos may ( 
benefit the counterparts in C.t. but not certainly in the traditional way vide | 


Í 
| 
It must be clear by now that C.t. is not yet fully out of the woods. Furore and | 
| 


Deakin [1977]. If cybernetic models are no more than metaphors, there is no 
reason why C.t. will have no impact on study of cybernetics; in fact, study on 
this theme has been carried out by Jumarie [1 979] who is yet alone in his field. 
That C.t. has not yet been able to come up to expectations so far as prediction 
IS concerned is a continuing bane of the theory. This might be dispelled if 
advanced catastrophes, as envisaged by Thom, come up hopefully in future. 
Foundational studies on C.t. and those with a philosophical tinge are yet to 
make substantial strides, Its standing as a scientific theory is still in suspect. 
Philosophers of science can make a dent, possibly at a deeper level than what 
itis now. The relevant extant literature is rich and challenging so as to merit 
research pursuits through the interaction between philosophers and mathe- 
maticians (may be, some theoretical scientists too). 


a 
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Notes and discussions 


SOME REFLECTIONS REGARDING SARTRE’S 
VIEW ON CONSCIOUSNESS 


The more we penetrate into Sartre’s ‘existential theory of consciousness’, the 
more we become aware of the depth of his ideas, the richness of its varied 
implications. But such a deep perusal in Sartre’s thought also makes us con- 
scious about certain ‘ambiguities’—which may appear to the critics as some 
‘incongruities’—that need to be clarified in order to reveal the complete signi- 
ficance of the Sartrean view. The present discussion does not attempt at a full- 
length analysis of Sartre’s view on consciousness.t It only seeks to explore some 
tacit notions of Sartre’s theory of consciousness, so that their proper meaning 
may be better understood. 

Sartre’s ideas, it is well known, are often influenced by both Cartesianism 
and Husserl’s phenomenology. Yet the proper range of such influence is not 
beyond controversy. 

We all know that Sartre accepts the notion of intentionality from Husserl 
and developed some further implications of this notion. In order to compre- 
hend the full significance of the notion of intentionality—it is necessary to 
trace the development of the concept from Brentano to Sartre. 

Being interested in descriptive psychology, Brentano was very much inter- 
ested in distinguishing the realm of the psychological or mental from the 
realm of the physical events. All mental phenomena, according to Brentano, 
are characterized, firstly, by the ‘intentional inexistence’ of an object; secondly, 
they are perceived in inner awareness and thirdly, they possess a special unity 
which is not to be found in the physical events. Thus, intentionality, reflexi- 
vity and unity distinguish all psychical phenomena from all non-mental phe- 
nomena. 

Unlike Brentano, Husserl was not interested in demarcating the realm of 
Psychology from the realm of physics. Yet he became fascinated by the 
Ae He intentionality and sought to develop its various aspects. By consci- 
a = usserl refers to the acts of consciousness, which are intentional and 
Bets aa reception of sensory data. Every conscious act, contains—of 
Aa FA a the same way—something as object in itself za Cogito bears 
an S Cogitatum. Such intentiveness, to Sartre, is not merely a 
intentionalit o consciousness; it is its very being. Consciousness witout 

ranscendena, without directedness, is not fruitful and active. Both in his The 
the oe hd oe the Ego and in the essay on ‘Intentionality’, Sartre points out 
utionary, al ie cations of the concept. To Sartre, Husserl appears asa HOO 
‘digestive? “aie. as a saviour, who has freed us from the ‘ailmentary’ or 
Sophy of the French academic tradition, which tried to assimi- 
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late experience into consciousness. ‘Against the digestive philosophy of the 
empirico-criticism, of neo-Kantianism, against all “psychologism”, Husserl 
persistently affirmed that one cannot dissolve things in consciousness.’2 

It is Husserl who further suggested that objects are what they are, Over 
against consciousness, in their concrete individuality. Through this notion of 
intentionality, Sartre feels assured that consciousness and world are given 
at one stroke; essentially external to consciousness, the world is nevertheless 
essentially relative to consciousness. Intentionality thus explains the directed- 
ness of consciousness towards objects, of course without blurring their distinct- 
ness. Hence, Sartre realizes that intentionality shows us how ‘Iam beyond it; 
it is beyond me’.8 

Sartre suggests that with this notion of intentionality one can thoroughly 

dispose of the ‘effiminate philosophy of immanence where everything 
happens by compromise, by protoplasmic transformations, by a tepid 
cellular chemistry’.* This principle has helped Sartre to suggest that such 
‘transcendence is the constitutive character of consciousness’. Such transcen- 
dence, Sartre recognizes, have some further implications which may not have 
been explored by the phenomenologist. This notion of intentionality, by itself, 
is quite sufficient to explain the unity and the individuality of our experience, 
and Sartre does not support, like Husserl, the requirment of any transcenden- 
tal ego for that. In his The Transcendence of the Ego Sartre Suggests that by 
intentionality consciousness transcends itself. While grasping the objects 
which are transcendent, consciousness unifies itself and as such there is no 
further need of presupposing any transcendental ego. 

Although Sartre’s denial of the transcendental ego has been described as 

a ‘family quarrel within phenomenology’, it is really his first turning point to- 
wards existential, non-egological conception of consciousness. While criticiz- 
ing the phenomenological Ego Cogito, Sartre in his The Transcendence of the 
Ego suggests that it is superfluous, ‘has no raison d’etre’. He further insists 
that such an ego or I is definitely a hindrance to the proper nature of con- 
sciousness. ‘If it existed, it would tear consciousness from itself ; it would 
divide consciousness, it would slide into every consciousness like an opaque 
blade.’ 

„Jt clearly shows that the nature of the Sartrean consciousness is such that 
it does not require any ego init. Consciousness is spontaneous and non- 
egological; it is clear and lucid. 

It may not be out of place here to note that Sartre has described conscious- 
ness sometimes as transparent and sometimes as translucent. Ordinarily, We 
make a distinction between that which is transparent and that which is trans- 
lucent. Hence it may appear incongruous as to how consciousness can be both 
transparent and translucent. 

As an example of Sartre’s description of consciousness as transparent me 
ay mention that, in his The Transcendence of the Ego, we find him sayin 
‘The Transcendental Field, purified of all egological structure, recovers 1 
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. sary transparency.’* In some other place he remarks that ‘consciousness is 

nei ee rent with nothing opaque in it.’ 
on the other hand, consciousness to Sartre is also translucent. ‘Conscious- 

ass is all lightness, all translucence.’® Further, in his Being and Nothingness, 
Sartre says ‘to introduce into the unity of a pre-reflective Cogito a qualified 
element external to this Cogito would be to shatter its unity, to destroy its 
translucency’.° A 

It appears that by describing consciousness as translucent and transparent, 

Sartre possibly intends to express different things at different cases: 


(a) His description of consciousness as ‘all lightness, all translucence’ may 
imply that consciousness is self-luminous spontaneity. By translucency 
we are to recognize that consciousness reveals and does not hide reality. 


(b) Since there is no ‘law’ or ‘nature’ of consciousness, it would not colour 


a 


or condition its object. It also suggests that consciousness is something - 


non-substantial, otherwise its self-identity would have prevented the 
the perfect clarity needed by consciousness to be the pure revelation of 
a being. 

(c) By ‘transparency’ of consciousness we may understand its contentless 
nature; though it is directed towards objects, consciousness by itself is 
devoid of all contents. Being totally distinct from Being-in-itself, con- 
sciousness is For-itself; it is, to Sartre, nothingness. It is mere existence, 
having no essence. 

(d) Consciousness is transparent, for though it is immaterial, it is real, 
though it is obscure, it is undeniable. 

(e) One can distinguish between the acts of seeing, desiring, loving, etc. 
from the reflective states that one is seeing, desiring or loving. These pre- 
reflective states are not unconscious; they are, to Sartre, transparent. 
Prof. J.N. Mohanty writes, in this context: ‘...it is this pre-reflective 
transparency which is designated here as “reflexivity”, it is both different 
fromand yet the condition of the possibility of reflective consciousness.’2° 
The Consciousness of a conscious act is transparent in the sense that 
It includes self-consciousness as a constituting part. 

(f) Sartre uses the metaphors of transparency and translucency often to ex- 
plain various questions related with human reality. In contrast to the 
visual metaphor of opacity, he describes pure consciousness to be trans- 
Parent and consciousness ‘regarded as situated in a world and as struc- 

In eae a human body’ to be translucent. 
with the } < aa Nothingness, Sartre discusses the consciousness of pain 
Tegarding es ; IS metaphor of translucency. While answering the guesson 

R enaA y existence or being of pain, Sartre feels that pain is ‘simply 

matter of consciousness, its being-there, its attachment to the 


World. it is 
atha von-thetic proj -itself; d it onl 
through ewon 1C project of the For-itself; we apprehend it only 
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rs from the above that to Sartre pure consciousness is transparent 
(for which it can be intentional). But, at the same time, it is equally true that 
‘to be conscious is always to be conscious of the world and the mould and body, 
are always present to my consciousness although in different ways’.18 

This consciousness, as structured by the body and in its involvement With 
the world, loses its transparency and becomes translucent gradually. 

It appears that Sartre’s use of the metaphors of transparency and trans- 
lucency has much significance in his philosophy; and had he described consci- 
ousness only as transparent or only as translucent that would have affecteq 


his major philosophical views to a large extent. 


It appea 


(a) If Sartre described consciousness always as translucent and never as 
transparent, that would have been inconsistent with the views of his 
earlier period where he described consciousness, in itself as pure in- 
wardness. In some of his early writings, e.g. in his The Transcendence of 
the Ego and in Being and Nothingness, we find consciousness as non- 
egological spontaneity. Such consciousness, even though intentional, is 
unhampered by any objectivity. Though such consciousness is referen- 
tial—‘of’ or ‘about’ some object—yet consciousness is not one with the 
object. Consciousness, in itself, is transparent and as such has been 
described as ‘lack’, as Nothingness. 
If, on the other hand, we take Sartrean consciousness always as trans- 
parent (and never to be translucent) then such conception would not 
have been in conformity with some of his later views. It is true that Sar- 
trean For-itself may remind us often about the Cartesian pure subjecti- 
vity which is totally distinct from objectivity; yet Sartre was un-Carte- 
sian in the sense that he was not in favour of such total seclusion of sub- 
Jectivity from objectivity. Rather, he wants to conjoin the realm of con- 
sciousness with the realm of objects, and that is why Sartre wholehear- 
tedly supported Husserl’s notion of intentionality. As a culmination of 
this project of connecting the realms of subjectivity and objectivity, Sar- 
tre gradually develops the notion of involved consciousness, which gra- 
dually becomes translucent in its contact with the ego, the body and the 
world. Hence, in his Being and Nothingness, Sartre says: ‘We know that 
there is not a For-itself on the one hand and a world on the other as 
two closed entities for which we must subsequently seek some expla- 
nation as to how they communicate. The For-itself is a relation to the 
world.”14 

We may conclude by saying then that, from the perspective of the being 
A ci hae is not an object, not an ego, or a phen oe 
T of the object cae ee a amsbaneacy, 3 lack. But, from une poio 7 

, Consciousness is identified with its ‘object’; since it 


has no nature of its own, Consciousness activates itself as the awareness of 4 
particular aspect of reality and as such become 


(b 


a 


s translucent. 
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Jadavpur University, Calcutta KRISHNA ROY 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE: A GREAT HISTORIAN WITH A 
VISION OF THE FUTURE 


Arnold Toynbee was a great historian, a life-long student of human affairs 
of all civilizations that have existed, a large and a comprehensive inquirer 
Into the past of human life as a whole and an interpreter of the same. And 
he did this with courage faithfully following his sincere thought and feeling. 
His writing is so fresh and original. But his study of the past impelled him to 
peep Into the future too, and he ventured to prophesy a good deal. 
His magnum opus is A Study of History rather modestly named, running 
Š g2 volumes, a grand narration of world history, which brings to the read- 
T the entire human life of the past, in all its variegated strands, which he be- 
aes to enjoy with deep sympathy. It brings a wonderful sense of wideness and 
arge identification. 
Roe there are other writings too, where the author, as it were, gives the 
“lusions, the lessons he has learned from his long pursuit of world history. 


int 
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These writings reveal Toynbee’s more mature par oneni ina erate detail. 

Toynbee sees beyond exclusive nationalisms ‘a unified world’ and insists 
ona holistic view in history. He says history must be an account of the human 
affairs of the past as a whole, political, economic, social, literary, artistic, etc, 
Human life must be taken as a whole and the human society is also to be taken 
asa whole; and the various individual trends are to be seen in this larger 
context. 

But may not this holistic emphasis be pressed further? Is not the ‘past’, to 
which history limits itself, a part of the infinite time-process and continuous 
with the present and the future? And if the world is evolutionary, then how 
can we understand and interpret the past without having to inquire and know 
what it is tending to become by its inherent evolutionary movement and goal? 
The present bears the stamp of the past, no doubt; but it is prospective, mov- 
ing ahead and looking to the future. And the clearer we see the future, the 
better we act in the present and more usefully we avail ourselves of the past. 

Would not this view of history be holistic in a fuller sense? 

Further, ‘time’ needs ‘eternity’ as its complement. Eternity alone com- 
mands ‘time’ effectively. Time is an infinite succession, eternity renders it all 
into a simultaneity, an ‘Eternal Now’. Seeing the two together in due mutual 
relationship would give the true basic whole and the full context to past and 
to history. Without that how can the true valuation be found? This may be 
difficult, may.be impossible, but the truth of the position can be appreciated. 

Spiritual experience can certainly facilitate the understanding of this posi- 
tion to some extent. Our ordinary consciousness is much externalist, turned 
to the external apparent reality, and is antecedent-and-past-minded. But when 
we get into a deep inmost stand of consciousness and feel a relative self-exist- 
ence, more or less independent of the external situation, the future dominates 
our consciousness and the present and the past become subordinate factors. 

Now this fact of spiritual experience, if duly inquired into and appreciated, 
can give a new orientation to history and its handling of the past. 
une ae eS ame been evoked as further possibilities of the 

Sarita yea ath ee so strongly represents and embodies. 

ynbee himself and his daring anticipation of the new 


successor species to Homo sapiens are recorded in Arnold Toynbee: A Selection 


from His Works which has been edited by E.W.F. Tomlin and published by 
Oxford University Press. In the words of Toynbee: 


If mankind did evolve from som 
in terms of longer time-scales t 
eventually some past-human sp 


e pre-human species at a date that is recent 
han mankind’s own, it is conceivable that 
eces might evolve out of mankind. 


* * 


* 
. If biologists were to achieve thi 


i S power (the power of ion in the genes 
through some manipulation) (the power of mutation i E 


that would mark a new departure in the opera- 
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tion of the process of evolution. For the first time, an existing species of 
living creatures would have created a new species out of itself on its own 
initiative, by a conscious and purposeful act of planning. 


% 4 * 


This power to direct our own evolution would have greater effects on man- 
kind’s future than any power that we have acquired so far: 


Toynbee’s observation regarding the possibility a new species, which con- 
stitutes the ‘Epilogue’ of Arnold Toynbee: A Selection from His Works, is of 
special importance. Tomlin sums it up as ‘his [Toynbee’s] ultimate belief on 
the nature of man’. To quote Toynbee: 


Man is a spiritual being besides being a psychosomatic organism and part 
of the material universe. But it’s ludicrous to suppose that he’s the highest 
form of spiritual life in existence or conceivable. He is so imperfect and is 
such a tragic mixture of the lofty and the obscene that it is absurd to think 
of him as being the highest thing in creation. 


Indeed, it is necessary and useful to look ahead and foresee the possibi- 
lity of a new species in the future. Equally necessary and useful is to be 
conscious of our present imperfect nature. All this can be helpful in giving a 
direction to our present human endeavour. 

But will this not stimulate in us the curiosity to know what is likely to be 
the quality and the character of the future development? Do our present 
Imperfections indicate what we as conscious beings are consciously and un- 
consciously seeking? What fulfilments or completeness is our nature pressing 
for? Will this knowledge not give greater purposiveness to human life and 
action and the future course of history? 

The challenge of these questions was exactly the quest of Sri Aurobindo 
me i answers he found constitute his constribution to life. Man is a spiri- 
ae ie besides being a psychosomatic organism. True, but dynamically, 
aan Present, he is the latter, As such, he consciously lives and acts. A spiri- 

eing he is but secretly, unknown, unfelt inoperative. Now, spirit is whole- 


ne i i i 
r ss, unity, peace and harmony. Sri Aurobindo says that is what man has to 
ecome, In his own words: 


fee thou hast to transcend is the self that thou appearest to be, and 

man? He E as thou knowest him, the apparent Purusha. And what is this 

enslaved to mene being enslaved to life and matter; and where he is not 

and heavy Ses e and matter, he is the slave of his mind. But this is a great 

false, the ]j 'vitude ; for to be the slave of mind is to be the slave of the 
» the limited and the apparent. 


ie} E 
‘elf that thou hast to become is that self that thou art within behind 
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the veil of mind and life and matter. It is to be the spiritual, the divine, the 
superman, the real Purusha. For that which is above the mental being is the 
superman. It is to be the master of thy mind, thy life and thy body; it is to i 
be a king over Nature of whom thou art the tool, lifted above her who now 
has thee under her feet. It is to be free and not a slave, to be one and not 

- divided, to be immortal and not obscured by death, to be full of light and 
not darkened, to be full of bliss and not the sport of grief and suffering, to 
be uplifted into power and not cast down into weakness. It is to live in the 
Infinite and possess the finite. It is to live in God and be one with him in 

To become thyself is to be this and all that flows from it. 


his being 


Do these words not complete the sense of Toynbee’s profoundest obser- 
vations regarding human nature and its future possibilities? And does that 
not give a clear purposiveness and direction to the future course of history? 


Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry INDRA SEN 
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Book reviews 


HsugH-LI CHENG: Ndgarjuna’s Twelve Gate Treatise, translated with intro- 
ductory essays, comments and notes. Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publishing Com- 
pany, 1982, pp. xv+142-+ indexes, Cloth, DA. 85.00. 


The book under review is a welcome addition to works on Madhyamika Bud- 
dhism that are principally based on Chinese sources. Till date we have had 
two important books in this area, viz. K. Venkata Ramanan’s Nagarjuna’s 
Philosophy and Richard Robinson’s Early Madhyamika in India and China. 
Venkata Ramanan’s book made extensive use of Nagarjuna’s Mahdaprajna- 
paramitasastra (MPS), a commentary on Satasahasrikaprajfaparamita. MPS 
survives only in a Chinese translation, and it was ignored in the earlier works 
on Madhyamika philosophy like T.R.V. Murti’s The Central Philosophy of 
Buddhism or Th. Stcherbatsky’s The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana. Ven- 
kata Ramanan showed that such accounts of Madhyamika philosophy, be- 
ing primarily based on works like Nagarjuna’s Mūlamādhyamikakārikā (MK) 
and Vigrahavyavartani (VV), emphasized only the critical spirit of Madhya- 
mika philosophy, and overlooked its constructive aspect, which one comes 
across in MPS. MPS thus complements MK and VV in many ways. 


Thanks to the laudable efforts of Dr Cheng, readers unfamiliar with Chinese 


may now have access to Dvddasa-dvara-sastra (DDS), which survives only in 
a Chinese translation known as Shih-erh-men-lun, and is ascribed by Chinese 


tradition to Nagarjuna. Like MPS, DDS is also closely related to MK, and 


Supplements it in a significant way. 

The ‘Introductory Essays’ contain an instructive editorial introduction by 
Professor B.K. Matilal, and a long Preface (in these chapters) by Dr Cheng. 
The first chapter in this Preface deals with the life and works of Nagarjuna 
and the spread of his teachings in China. Due to the paucity of reliable mate- 
a it 1s difficult to arrive at an accurate biography.of Nagarjuna, and while 
a large number of works are ascribed to him, the correctness of many such 


a . . Q 
scriptions can never be established beyond doubt. Dr Cheng adopts here a 
Tather non-commital stance: 


on eae the M: ülamadhyamakakārikā as authentic, we can accept the 
ae uy of Dvadasa-dvara-sastra (the Twelve Gate Ti reatise), Vigraha- 
Hee ni and Yukti-sastika, for the contents of these.are similar and exhi- 

© essentials of Nagarjuna’s philosophy (p. 5). 
One wonders why 


i Dr Cheng has not i in thi ection important 
Works like Ratnāy 8 mentioned in this conn p 


ali, Vaidalya-prakarana, Suhrllekha and Catuhstava. Some 
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| . . ‘ 
i comments about their contents and authenticity/spuriousness would haye 
4 


been most welcome. It is not known whether Dr Cheng was constrained by 


limitations of space. i a 
After a brief account of Nagarjuna’s life and works, the first chapter pro- 


ceeds to describe the development of the Madhyamika school through power- 
ful exponents like Aryadeva, Bhavaviveka and Candrakirti. The principal 
difference between the two schools of Madhyamika Buddhism, viz. Prasangika 
and Svatantrika has been indicated in this connection. Then follows an 
- instructive account of the spread of Madhyamika philosophy in China through 
Kumirajiva, who started the San-lun Tsung (Three Treatise School), which was 
further developed by Chinese masters like Seng-chao and Chi-tsang. The San- 
lun School derived its name from the emphasis it put on Nagarjuna’s MK and 
DDS as also on Aryadeva’s CatuhSataka (CS). The rest of the first chapter 
traces the development of various philosophical and religious movements 
like the T’ien-t’ai School founded by Hui-wen, the Hua-yen School founded 
by Fa-tsang, Pure Land Budddism and the nihilist Cheng-shih School based 
upon Satyasiddhisastra. All these schools seized upon some aspect or other of | 
Nagarjuna’s teaching. Among these latter schools, Hua-yen Buddhism also i 
laid a lot of emphasis on DDS. The second chapter, enitled “San-lun Appro- 
aches to Emptiness”, deals with the multiple usages and multiple meanings 
associated with the Chinese word k’ung (empty or emptiness) as employed in | 
San-lun literature; and it shows how the teachings of Nagarjuna and his fol- 
lowers were understood and expounded by Seng-chaos and Chi-tsang. The | 
discussion of concepts like yu (Being) and wu (Non-Being)and their rejection 
in the San-lun School through the application of the dialectical method in 
this chapter is instructive. 
The third chapter, entitled “The Nature and Value of the Text” concen- 
trates on the distinctive features of DDS. In the very first paragraph of this 
chapter, Dr Cheng states that recently, doubts have been expressed about the z 
genuineness of DDS and even CS, and then he tries to obviate such doubts by | 
arguing that if the Prasannapadā of Candrakirti is genuine, then so is MK, 
and if MK is genuine, one can also accept the genuineness of DDS, because 
MK and DDS bear a close resemblance to each other in respect of philoso- 
phical reasoning, religious assertion and literary style. 
Dr Cheng now proceeds to determine the relative chronology of MK and 
ae 3 MK is evidently the earlier work, since it has been referred to twice in 
s i] 
, DDS is, however, much shorter than MK. MK has 27 chapters, and con- | 
tains more than 440 verses, On the other hand, DDS, which has 12 chapters, | 
contains only 26 verses. These two works have some verses that are indentical, | 
ee cea Tn similar. Under such circumstances, the need for writing Or - | 
ying DDS may be called into question. According to Dr Cheng, there are | 
l 


at least four good reasons for this, and they are as follows: 
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i) Since DDS is a brief and concise work, it is more suitable for ordinary 


laymen, . eye . . = =: 3 
MK primarily aims at criticizing Hinayana doctrines, but this is not 


6 the case with DDS, , i 

(iii) DDS discusses some religious and philosophical issues that are not 

raised in MK, 

(iv) DDS supplements MK in the discussion of some important problems. 
As examples of (iii) and (iv), we can choose two examples. DDS explicitly 
rejects God as the creator of the universe and the saviour of mankind, but 
such antitheistic arguments are not found in MK. Likewise, MK does not 
indicate Nagarjuna’s inclination towards Mahayana Buddhism, and there is 
no mention of Prajñāpāramitā texts in it (which has led Warder to cast doubt 
on the common belief that Nagarjuna subscribes to Mahayana)—whereas 
the very opening paragraph of DDS seeks to establish the superiority of 
Mahayana, and bases this claim on Prajñā-sūtra. 

Next follows the English translation of DDS, and of a table of contents 
as well as of a preface that were added to DDS by Seng-jui. The translation 
is lucid and idiomatic, and is accompanied by copious notes. The present 
reviewer is not in a position to give any opinion about the correctness of the 
translation. 

There are some minor blemishes in this otherwise painstaking and 
scholarly work. A few of them are stated here with the hope that they will 
be removed in the next edition. 

(1) While trying to prove that DDS is a genuine work of Nagarjuna, Dr 
Cheng has argued in the following way: 


“Recently a few have questioned the authenticity of the three treatise 
(i.e. MK, DDS and CS), and doubted if they are Nagarjuna’s and Aryadeva’s 
work. 

Contemporary Madhyamika scholars accept the Prasannapada of Chandra- 
Kirti as the authentic Malamadhyamakakarika of Nagarjuna. It seems that 
if the Prasannapada is genuine, then the Middle Treatise is also authentic, 
because the two are almost identical.” (p. 27). 


Mhe argument is bound to take the reader by surprise, because Prasannapadā 
18 a commentary on Mülamadhyamakakārikā, and Dr Cheng admits this on 
P. 6. The two different works written by two different persons could not be 
the same by any stretch of imagination, and consequently, the argument does 
not go through. 

Q) On p. 35, negation has been expressed by both the symbols “~? and 
G) Te same line. This may, however, be a case of misprint. 
een n he entire book, the Sanskrit original of the Twelve Gate Treatise 
E as . vādaśa-dvāra-śāstra, but on p. iv (facing the title page), we find 

pression Dyädaśanikāyaśāstra. 


c / 
-2 
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(4) There are a large number of misprints, most of them being in the Bib. 
liography. Thus, we have queer expressions like distinguished (p. 11), ‘Sam 
rti? (p. 37), ‘Mahisaska’ (p. 41), ‘Herampanath (p. 136) and Sunitkumar 
Patkok’ (p. 139). Expressions like “Brahmanist’ (p. 5) and A bhidharmakosq 
school’ also pose some problems. 


University of Calcutta, Calcutta PRABAL KUMAR Sen 


\ 


MARGARET CHATTERJEE, The Religious Spectrum: Studies in the Indian Con- 
text, Allied Publishers, New Delhi, 1984, 196pp (Hard cover), Rs. 125 


The book under review is a collection of articles written at different times. 
Though there is some thematic unity the articles could be read separately or 
serially. All the articles are addressed to a neglect territory in religion, the Í 
territory which focuses on philosophical problems as situated in their res- | 

| 


pective social contexts. Such a focus requires competence in philosophy as 
well as in the social sciences. While approaching old problems from a new 
perspective the author feels the need for improvization of methodology. The — 
lack of an integrating methodology is not a mere historical accident. A dis- 
tance between religion and society has been fostered by religion itself, by 
scrupulously separating the sacred from the mundane. In order to understand 
the problems in their proper perspective one has to appreciate the inextri- 
cability of philosophical questions from hard data. 

Most of the articles concentrate on two main issues, communication and 
pluralism. Communication in a very broad sense of the term is of primary 
concern to the author, the theme occurs repeatedly in various forms in all the 
articles like a leitmotiv. In this context she has discussed in detail the role of 
language in religion and has tried to assess the influences of later Wittgen- 
stein’s contributions to the study of language, especially his concept of ‘form | 
of life’. She thinks the expression ‘form of life’ is suggestive but also thinks ! 
that it Is an essentially ambiguous phrase. In the context of language Bult- 
mann S programme of trying to demythologize language has also been dis- 
cussed. The author feels this programme does not appeal to the Indian mind 
since Indians live myths as a culture pattern re-enacted. Both Wittgenstein 
and Bultmann think that the major task is to make religious language respect- 
pae peene by the method of clarification or by re-thinking. Whereas the 

TEA ve a A ec he should be on understanding religious language | 
ecting religious language. She thinks it would be wrong 


ratiy religious language with theological discourse since a large part of 
i evotional and invocational. She also thinks that there is no tight fit bet- 


so —— 4 
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n beliefs and expressions. Continuing the communication theme the au- 
pee has discussed aspects of interreligious communication, the role of a guru 
i pathfinder and the concept of seva. The cóncept of guru and the concept 
A of seva are seen as uniquely Indian contributions to the religious scene. While 

appreciati ng the use of these concepts she feels that the concepts need to. be 
modifed according to contemporary needs. In a welfare society the interest 
to serve others without consideration of acquisition is diminishing. Therefore, | 
we need a new concept of seva in the sense of a mutual bond between indivi- he 
duals. The chapter on demythologization and re-mythologization are also hE 
closely related to the communication theme. : 
| The second pervasive theme of the bookis pluralism, a phenomenon found ia 
abundantly in India. Not only does one find many religions in India but one 
| can also find various stages of development. Problems engendered by reli- 
gious pluralism are often fascinating but there are also problems that are brain 
teasing, problems that philosophers would rather avoid than face, and when 
faced, generally a simplistic solution is offered. The author boldly faces some 
a. of these problems, e.g. problems relating to religious tolerance, multiple allegi- Lia 
ance, convergence, integration and universalization. While dealing with these I i 
problems the spectrum of alternative solutions has not been narrowed down H 
| 
| 


to the familiar limits of Hinduism, Christianity and Islam. The author’s spec- 
trum of discussion späns accross northern and southern India, eastern and 
western India with equal emphasis, insight and sympathy. She also carries a 
her reader from the ancient period to the contemporary arena. While the | 
catholicity of her attitude is commendable she often moves at a superficial 
level touching and leaving sensitive issues almost simultaneously, whetting 
| her audience’s interest and then leaving them to fend for themselves. At times 
on the other hand she goes very deep into the issues and then is by no means 
perfunctory. Problems are not arranged and pruned to fit neatly labelled 
4 boxes. The author does not have the intent of leading the reader to some pre- 
| formulated conclusion. On the contrary all attempts at simplification are 
4 questioned. 
| The book, however, is not a glossary of comparative concepts and expla- 
i nations. The author has some definite views and gives reasons for holding 
them. She thinks for instance that religious communication takes place bet- 
ween persons and not societies. For this she prescribes a transcendental frame- 
work which is attitudinal in character. She feels the normative component of 
the Hindu form of life is open-ended and may be treated as a structural-func- 
tional mix. The Indian reli gious landscape is many-levelled and many-struc- 
tured. The author also speaks of the spiritual landscape and holds that the 
mythical is the most colourful part of it. Myths represent an element of reli- 
a which is essential. That perhaps explains why attempts to demythologize 
peo in India have ended in high poetry—poetry and myth both spring 
1 the mythopoeic. 


The author thinks religion should not be used by the State, though spiri- 
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tual resources in man lead to ever widening unities. While writing on the 
problem of unification of religions the author points out the difference bet- 
ween unification and eclecticism. She finds it difficult to find a unity of essen- 
tials between all religions. She strongly believes that all that can be hoped for 
is a concordant discord. These observations are brief and cryptic and neeq 
further elaboration. But this is perhaps the author’s style, she is imaginative 
and suggestive, but often leaves questions dangling like tantalizing baits. 

Much of the social data used will be more informative for the reader with 
a foreign background. But there is also a host of information for the Indian 
scholar with a formal training in philosophy or religion. They will certainly 
be enlightened by information regarding Sikhism, the Sufi tradition, Visnu- 
bava Brahmacari of Maharashtra and even by aspects of Judaism. Certainly 
many will be surprised to know about the existence of Christian ashramas in 
India and the conscious efforts made by Indian Christian communities to- 
wards inculturization. All of which goes to show how far religions have tra- 
velled from encounter to dialogue in communication. 

Before ending, a suggestion may be made regarding the chapter on flowers. 
This chapter does not fit very snugly with the others and could have gone in 
an appendix. 


Jadavpur University, Calcutta SHEFALI MOITRA 
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for contributors 


{Information 


tributions are to be submitted in original with one spare copy. 


Typed con ; 3 i 
d be typed in double space on one side only with a two-inch left 


They shoul 
margin. À 

Each paper must be accompanied by an abstract (approx. 200 words) by 
the author. 

All line-drawings and diagrams should be done in Indian ink and should 
be properly numbered, e.g., Fig. 1, Fig. 2, Fig. 2 (a), etc. 

The length of the article should not ordinarily exceed 10,000 words and 
that of a discussion-note may be restricted to 1,500 words. 

Regarding the publication/non-publication of any material in the journal, 
the decision of the editorial board will be final and binding and this applies 
to invited articles too. ; 

All contributions to the journal should be sent to the following address: 


The Editor 

Journal of Indian Council of Philosophical Research 
Guru Nanak Foundation Building, New Mehrauli Road 
New Delhi 110 067, India. 


An article will be considered for publication on the assumption that it has 
not been published or submitted for publication in any other journal. Each 
author will get 25 offprints free of charge. Extra copies may be had on pay- 
ment as may be fixed. A contributor who wants to have extra offprints should 
send his/her request to the Editor within one month of receiving the official 
intimation that his/her contribution has been accepted for publication in 
the Journal. The prescribed forms for this purpose will be sent to each contri- 
butor along with the intimation of acceptance. 

In case a manuscript is sent back to the author with suggestions for neces- 
sary additions/alterations/clarifications/deletion/change of style, etc., and is 
not returned by the author within a stipulated date with all the suggested 
Withee ations/corrections, etc. duly made the editor will have the option 
way ae Ti publish the paper at all, or to publish it after due editing in the 
aoe ee fit. In such cases no objection raised by the author, after the 

eae ne published, will be entertained. 
fically ee oa suitable for publication will not be returned unless speci- 
envelope, e cies if accompanied by a properly stamped self-addressed 
Contributor, er, an appropriate letter of intimation will be sent to each 

P ‘ 

de oni in the journal may be reprinted elsewhere only after 
Permission in writing from the Editor. 
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All notes, references and bibliographies should strictly conform to the 
i manual of style as illustrated below: 

(a) All illustrations, line diagrams, graphs and charts should be submitted 
in duplicate. The amount of lettering on a drawing should be minimized as 
far as possible by transferring it to the legend. Each illustration must be num- 
bered on the reverse side using Arabic numerals corresponding to those in 
the text. i 

(b) References to published works are to be made in the body of the paper 
and not in footnotes. The references, written in parentheses, should include 
the name of the author and the year of publication, e.g., (Thinès 1977); where 
necessary the page(s) referred to can be made part of the reference as follows: l 
(Thinès 1977: 50-51). When a citation refers to two or more works written 
by an author in the same year, letters ‘a’, ‘b’, etc. are to be added, e.g. (Thinés 
1977a, 1977b). The first reference to a work written by two or more authors 
should include all names, e.g., (Whyte, Wilson, Wilson 1969) in the subse- 
quent citations to the same work ‘et al.’ should be added to the first name, e.g., si 
(Whyte et al. 1969). If a citation at a particular point in the text alludes to 
separate works the latter should be put in a single pair of parentheses; works 
by the same author are to be put together separated by commas and are to 
be separated from others by semicolons, e.g., (Elsasser 1958, 1966; Eccles 

1970; Centore 1966). 

(c) All works cited in the paper are to be listed at the end of the paper in 

alphabetical order. Here is an example, with punctuation marks, to show the 


listing of references at the end of the paper. Journal titles must not be abbre- 
Viated. 
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Thinès, G. 1977. 
Phenomenology and the science of behaviour. London: George Allen & Unwin. 


Whyte, L. L., Wilson, D. 1969 (eds.) 
Hierarchical structures. New York: American Elsevier Press. 


Whyte, J., Krippner, S. (eds.) 1977 
Future science. New York: Doubleday & Co. 


Russell, E.W. The fields of life. In Whyte, Krippner (eds.) 1977. 
(d) For Book Reviews, the tit 
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with the year of publication, nu 
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Limitations of science 


SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 


In the Chambers’s T echnical Dictionary, science has been defined as ‘the or- 
dered arrangement of ascertained knowledge including the methods by which 
such knowledge is extended and the criteria by which its truth is tested’. The 
older term ‘natural philosophy’ implied the contemplation of natural pro- 
cesses in themselves. But modern science means, among other things, study 
and control of nature as is or might be useful to mankind and also proposes 
how possibly man can control his destiny. Speculative science is that branch 
of science which suggests hypotheses and theories and deduces critical tests, 
whereby unco-ordinated observations and properly ascertained facts may be 
brought into the body of science proper. 

Philosophy, in its widest sense, means ‘the explanation of any set of pheno- 
mena by reference to its determining principles whether practical, causal or 
logical’. Any theory or reasoned doctrine, in this sense, may be called ‘philo- 
sophy’, and ‘natural philosophy’ would be ‘physics’. But sometimes it is used, 
with a clear ethical implication, as the power and the habit of referring all 
events and special facts to some general principle and of behaving in the light 
of this reference. It thus means the working theory of things as exhibited in 
conduct. Thus, we say: even in dire misery he uses his philosophy. It means 
that the person has, in his mind, a reference to certain general principles which 
enable him to endure and suffer calmly which would otherwise excite emo- 
tional disturbance. 

In another sense, ‘philosophy’ means ‘an account of the fundamentally 
real so far as from its consideration laws and truths may be derived applying 
to all facts and phenomena’. In this sense, ‘philosophy’ is called metaphysics. 
The word ‘philosophy’ is also used to denote a theory of truth, reality or ex- 
perience taken as an organized whole which gives rise to general principles 
unifying various branches of experience into a coherent system. Gathering 
together the various elements which constitute the connotation of philosophy, 
1t may be defined as a theory of a subject-matter taken as a whole or organized, 
SA aeng principles which bind together a variety of particular truths 
y ee one Redenne a certain harmony of theory and practice. f Philo- 
Het ci so been defined as a rationalization of experience taken compre- 

its totality. 


If we compare the definition of science as given above with that of philo- 


_ *This hitherto un 
Ing published with 
tSee Baldwin’ 


published paper of the late Professor S.N. Dasgupta (1885-1952) is be- 
the kind permission of his wife Dr. (Mrs.) Surama Dasgupta.—EbITor. 
S Dictionary of Philosophy, pp. 190-91. ` 
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t 
sophy, it will be noticed that there is essentially but ee ER between | 
the two except that the word ‘philosophy’ is often BSS OC Te Lea UM EDe enquiry A 
regarding the ultimate nature of the world in its aspect of reality and unreality, 
whereas the word ‘science’ is conventionally confined to the study of the as- 
pects of physical phenomena and the nature of their coherence. Physica] phe- 
| nomena are often susceptible of being accurately measured. But in the study 
of science we do not merely take account of the elements that can be measured i 
but also elements that cannot be measured. Thus, when a chemist says that i 
chlorine is a yellow gas of pungent odour, the character of yellowness or that 3 
of the pungent odour cannot be measured. Again, when we note the different i 
shades of colour and associate them with vibrations of different wave-lengths, 
the nature of different colours and their shades cannot be measured in 
any accurate sense. As a matter of fact, the sense qualities as such—parti- 4 
cularly the secondary ones, e.g. colour, taste, touch, smell and audition—can- ` 
not be measured with any degree of accuracy. But yet our sense observation 
is a fundamental instrument for the study of science. 
Philosophy aims at grounding itself not only on sense observations and 7 
reasoning as science does, but proposes to collect its data from the mental A 
world as well, viz. our ideals and aspirations, pleasure and pain, our sense of 
good and bad, our faith and, on the whole, the totality of man in his relation 
to nature and sometimes to something beyond them both, which may be 
required as a fundamental assumption for the explanation of the two series 
of facts. It also includes within its purview the biological facts of life in its 
relation to its physical basis, on the one hand; and on the other, its fulfilment 
in the case of a civilized man in a cultured society along with the multitude of 
social facts that determine the character of man and his destiny. While consist- | 
ency and coherence is its soul as an enquiry into the nature of truth, it may 
often have a practical bearing. The practical bearing or the pragmatic side 
of philosophy involves a co-ordination of such conduct and the maintenance is 
of such perspectives as are consistent with the philosophical view that one J 
may hold regarding one’s relation with nature and the society of man. Thus, | 
though its scope is much wider and though at the same time its data cannot 
often be measured, it is an ordered arrangement of ascertained knowledge 
including the methods by which such knowledge is extended; and it does in- 
kene the determination of criteria by which its truth is tested. It also involves, 
e been said, a pragmatic reference to man’s relation with his 
nt, and it is not indifferent to the attainment of one’s higher aspi- 


rations. Like speculative science it ; A 
» 1t Suggests hypothese theories and tries 
to deduce, though someti £8 ypotheses and theo 


; suieness 1s due to the fact that most of the data 
eee oety, on account of the very wideness of its scope of generalization, 
a pee : of being measured. Both science and philosophy have, how- 
Mien) CONMon! sense knowledge that is derivable from sense 
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e Since science is engaged in the study of the physical appearances 
e 1 


| 
} of things, it is often claimed that it is more harmonious and more in conso- 
g nance with common sense knowledge than philosophy. Thus, for instance, 
> most systems of idealistic philosophy would regard the common sense world 
| as being, in some sense, illusory, while we have a normal predilection to think 

| 


that science preserves for us our experience of the common sense world as 
; tangible and undeniable. À : 
a Let us dig a little more on this point. In our naive common sense view, we i 
think of matter as possessing certain attributes such as colour and sound 
which we directly perceive. But in the seventeenth century the theories of light i 
and sound gave a rude shock to our common sense view of substance and 
attributes. A scientist would tell us that the rose is not red but that it transmits 
h something into our eyes, some waves or minute particles, and it is for that 
reason that we see colours. But science cannot deny that it hardly gives us a o 
coherent account of perception of sense qualities without dragging in the rela- . HE 
tion of mind about which science, because of its selective approach, is rela- | ' 
i tively indifferent. No scientist can assert anything regarding the existence of j 
y mind, and this entity is not observable either by senses or by any of the scien- | 
Í tific instruments. Among philosophers also there is a divergence of opinion i 
! regarding the existence of mind as an entity, and the present writer does not t 
believe in the existence of mind or soul as substantial entities. It is, therefore, | f 
illegitimate for science to postulate the existence of mind or the interpretation pA 
of the phenomena of experience. In the philosophy of natural science no doc- 
trine of any metaphysical import, involving any explanation of the ‘how’ and 
‘why’ of thought and sense awareness, is to be sought beyond nature. Science 
| is not metaphysics, and any enquiry into reality involving the perceiver and 
the perceived is beyond its scope. 
Before proceeding further, I wish to explain the meaning of two terms 
4». which I may have to use in course of this discussion: (i) sense-data—colours, 
( sounds, scents, etc.—as they objectively exist outside of us as revealed in the 
commonsense perception, and (ii) sense-awareness meaning our internal and 
subjective knowledge of these sense-data. We start with the postulate that, in 
dealing with physical science, we cannot countenance any theory of psychic 
additions to the objects known in perception, suchas, the green grass. A theory 
A hie additions would not hold that the green grass, the white flower and 
ceo outside of us. On the contrary, it would hold that ‘green’ and 
aise ce areal additions, and what exist outside are the molecules, the 
e cet e electrons. But, as a rule, the scientists indulge in the splitting 
Taen am two domains—the domain of physical existence consisting 
Sone ee s or energy waves and the domain of psychic existence consisting 
ie Ps and implicit denying external existence of sensedata. 
Fes ea o the scientist is the element of sense-awareness. From this 
on to affirm the reality of entities of an entirely different order— 
> Molecules, energy levels and the like—though it is unable to relate > 


Scie 


Such as 
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“the order of sense-awareness, i.e. the psychic order, to the physical order with 
which it proposes to deal. This divides nature into two dierent orders: (a) as 
apprehended in awareness, and (b) as the cause of awareness; and the two are 
incommensurate with each other, for neither the theory of conservation of 
mass nor the theory of the conservation of energy can explain their causal 
identity. No doctrine of causal transformation can explain the influence on 
the alien mind whereby perception of ‘redness’ or ‘warmth can be explained. 
We cannot explain why there is knowledge. The causal enquiry into the nature 
of knowledge is a metaphysical chimera. It is extremely difficult to connect, 
in terms of any intelligible relation, the sense-awareness of ‘warmth’ and ‘red- 
ness’ of the fire and the agitated molecules of carbon and oxygen and their 
radiant energy in the various functionings of the material body. Until these 
two can be brought into one system of relations, we have a division of nature 
into two worlds, of common sense experience and the scientific perspective, 
reducing everything into units of energy and their relations. 

Let us now see how our ordinary notions of time and space can help us 
in the matter. It may be urged that perceived redness of the fire and the warmth 
have definite relations in space and time with the molecules of the fire and the 
molecules of the body. We may take the absolute view of space and time. In 
this view, time is the ordered succession of durationless instants which are 
known to us as the re/ata in the serial relation which is the time-ordering rela- 
tion, and the time-ordering relation is merely known to us as relating the ins- 
tants. This time is known to us independently of any events in time. What 
happens in time occupies time. The relation of events to time occupied is a 
fundamental relation of nature to time. We are aware of two fundamental 
relations: the time-ordering relations between instants and the time-occu- 
pation relation between instants of-time and states of nature which happen 
at those instants. Our thoughts are in time and so also are the events of nature. 
Each instant is irrevocable. It can never recur owing to the very nature of time. 
But if, on the relative theory, an instant of time is simply a state of nature at 
that time and the time-ordering relation is only the relation between such 
states, then irrevocableness of time would seem to mean that an actual state 
a ec sen repeat itself. This may be very likely the case but it can- 
eal At ia ae ; and, thus, such an irrevocableness of = 
E A a rable. But in the former case the irrevocableness 0 

aracter of time. 

ae z a or T space is a system of extensionless poii 
with the essential A naa % ung relations. The axioms of geometry dea 
perty of space follows. What E S ofthis r elation from which $ hg PTOA 
as much of an event as of obje pm Ti pane occupies pace; Andi Dig aa 
tions: the Space-ordering i ie We aye here also O fundamentala 
not extend beyond nature in the sence in creer eto But space doe 
«to be in time but not in Space We ca er etimo doc Ou thou p. 
: We cannot talk of a thought as occupying 50 
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cubic feet or cubic inches. The irrevocableness of time has no parallel 
many ce. Moreover, we do not seem to have any knowledge-of bare space as 
8 ie of entities, known to us in and for itself, independently of our knowl- 
ae of the events of nature. Space, thus, seems to be an abstraction of a 
particular type of unique relation prevailing among natural objects. 

It may now appear that the cleavage, which was brought about between 
our experience of the common sense world and the world of science, may 
somehow be bridged over. The two worlds may be supposed to occupy the 
same space and the same time. We may consider that the causal molecular 
events occupy certain periods of the absolute time and space, that these 
molecular events influence the mind which thereupon perceives certain colours, 
sounds, etc. and that this perception occupies certain periods of time and 
positions of space. Hallucinations occur when there are certain perceptions 
occupying periods of time and positions of space without the influence of the 
causal molecular events relevant for producing such perceptions. 

Here we are trying to explain the ‘why’ of knowledge, i.e. the cause of 
knowledge, and not the ‘what’ or the character of the thing known. It is also 
assumed that we can know time in itself apart from the events related in time 
and also know space apart from events related in it. A question may further 
be raised: why causal nature should occupy time and space, why the cause 
that influences the mind to perceive certain characters should have the charac- 
ter of the objects or events of nature. Or, in other words, the important ques- 
tion that arises is: whether the influence of nature on the mind should itself 
be a natural event of which we affirm time and space. What does the physicist 
know about the mind that can lead him to infer that it can be influenced to 
produce particular effects of a spatio-temporal order? Our thoughts may 
occupy time but the thoughts are not mind. We never perceive that our mind 
is occupying particular periods of time. In any case, even thoughts do not 
occupy space. Under the circumstances, how can it be supposed that the influ- 
ence, transmitted by the spatio-temporal molecular events to the molecular 
structure of the body, can lead the body to exert a spatio-temporal influence 
on mind which is neither in time nor in space? 

Science may be supposed to be engaged in discovering the character of 
epee nature or nature given in perceptual knowledge, and in doing so it 

es to unravel the complex relations between certain energy levels or energy 
wae molecules or atoms, which, given the body and the mind in working 
RN ae oly precede certain types of perception. But it cannot be urged 
Se it cannot be demonstrated that the perception of colour or the 
a A ie of colour, as occupying a particular space and time, is ex- 
red in nae as the space and time in which the molecular events had occur- 
Ogura ysical world. This short analysis tends to show that the world 
a ico as revealed in common perceptual experience, cannot be 
molecular or t z be the same in which'the invariable antecedents as the intra- 

e intra-atomic events take place in the physical world. 
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The apparent nature or nature as we perceive appears to be like a dream, 
and the apparent relations of space are dream relations. The supposed causal 
events in the physical world belong to a causal space which has a different 
order of reality to the space of ordinary perception. It is, thus, impossible to 
demonstrate that the molecules of the grass exist in any place that has any | 
determinate spatial relation to the place occupied by the grass we see. Thus, 
from a wholly different order of reality as given in sense-awareness occurring 
probably in a spaceless, timeless manner or in an order of time and space of 
a unique character, the scientist draws his conclusions about an entirely differ- 
ent order of intra-molecular or intra-atomic activity in an entirely different 
order of time and space, of which we have no direct knowledge and which is 
not inferable either, for all inference assumes a known relation in a system 
of relations of a commensurate character. Science tells us that it only can 
claim the discovery of truth and that common sense perception is false. If that 
is so, how can science claim to pass from this falsehood of common sense 
perception, which alone is given to the scientist, to the discovery of truth? 
From the nature of the case there cannot be any instance in which scientific 
observations can be made with the perfect elimination of all sense knowledge. if 
Yet, in this way alone, could we have determined the structure of falsehood 
as enveloping the kernel of truth. Even if it be assumed that the molecules 
and atoms of science are purely of a conceptual nature and that there are no 

such entities in nature, it would be difficult to say how any proposition of 
science can be applied to nature. We, thus, see that in producing a split bet- 
ween the world given in our sense-perception and the world given in science, 
science has succeeded in giving us a system of illusions having coherence in 
themselves even as the most extreme idealists, the propounders of mäāyā, | 
would do. But it cannot claim to have advanced far in the direction towards 
the discovery of truth as establishing a valid system of relations between the 
data of knowledge and the knowledge acquired. 
The definition of science quoted by us that ‘it means the ordered arrange- 
i ment of ascertained knowledge including the methods by which such knowl- 
edge is extended and the criteria by which its truth is tested’ thus falls to the | 
ground. It is no doubt an ordered arrangement but it has no ascertained | 
knowledge. It can, indeed, apply methods by which such knowledge as it 
possesses can be extended, but as it fails to combine its knowledge in a sys- 
tem of relations—spatio-temporal or otherwise—with the actually observed 
facts, it lacks coherence and, therefore, the knowledge it gives is only a system 
of illusions. It can apply no other criteria of truth than what is available with- 
| is A : eel is no doubt true that in some cases it may, 
it can seldom do it with a n T e on ai bas winiob nid He E 
reason of the PR epee of Securacy or preciseness for the simp le 
eness of the spatio-temporal structure of the two 


orders, and also because of the fact that sense characters are not measurable 
« with any degree of accuracy. 
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The scope of the essay is, indeed, limited and it is impossible for me to 
treat the question of the character of scientific knowledge in further details 
from various points of view. But still I may cursorily make certain obser- 
vations. Science is supposed to deal with matter and energy. Referring to the 
same Ti echnical Dictionary, I find that matter is defined as ‘the substances of 
which the physical universe Is composed . Matter is characterized by gravi- 
tational properties and by indestructibility under normal conditions. Mass is 
defined as ‘the quantity of matter ina body,’ and is also regarded as equiva- 
Jent of inertia or the resistance offered by a body to changes of motion (i.e. 
acceleration). Energy is defined as ‘the capacity of a body for doing work’. 
Mechanical energy is called potential energy by virtue of the position of a 
body, and it is kinetic energy by virtue of its motion. Both mechanical and 
electrical energy can be converted into heat which is regarded as another form 
of energy. Electricity is defined as ‘the manifestation of a form of energy be- 
lieved to be due to the separation or movement of certain constituent parts of 
an atom known as electrons’. Velocity is ‘the rate of change of position or 
rate of displacement expressed in feet or centimetres per second’. Velocity is 
a vector quantity, i.e. ‘for its complete specification, its direction as well as 
magnitude must be stated’. 

After these definitions, we proceed to take a ramble in the domain of 
speculative science. The definition of matter as substance carries us nowhere 
until we know what the nature of substance is. I am not aware if physics has 
in any place tried to dig deep into the concept of substance. But, at any rate, 
we find from the definition that matter is the substance of whichthe universe 
is made. Yet, in the final analysis, we are told that the ultimate constructive 
element, of which the electrons are manifestations, are themselves non-mate- 
rial waves. Thus, in giving an account of the ultimate matter-waves, it has 
been clearly affirmed that it cannot be any kind of matter that is vibrating, for 
the corpuscles of matter, the electrons, are actually constituted out of waves 
in some other natural medium. Schrödinger assumes that the waves measure 
by their strength the density of the electric charge possessed by matter and 
electron. This charge is, therefore, no longer to be imagined as concentrated 
in the body of the electron but rather as distributed over the whole wave- 
structure which is extended without limit but falls off rapidly as we go from 
the electron like the sand on the vibrating place. We no longer have corpu- 
scles—they are now resolved into a ‘charged cloud’. The electron regarded as 
a negative charge had already dematerialized itself into a form of energy. It 
` nota charged particle but a unit of negative charge. Now we are told that 
ie aton Is properly manifested by certain waves at the point in which the 
e z r the densest. Yet it is definitely asserted that these waves are not 
ie rae It is said that they are waves in some other medium. But 
talking ae medium? Throughout the whole course of physics we have been 
ise matter and energy, and all of a sudden we begin to talk of waves 

me other medium. But we do not know of any other medium. Energy 
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had been defined as a capacity of matter to do work. With the reduction of 
matter into energy as electrons the capacity of a substance becomes identical 
with substance, which is contradictory. I t virtually amounts to a complete 
sacrifice of the doctrine of substance. Again, capacity is an abstract quality. 
And if this is so, how can this abstract quality be regarded as concrete energy 
having particular structural forms? And how can we conceive of non-mental 
structural forms which are devoid of matter? With the demolition of the doc- 
trine of substance, the definition of mass as quantity of matter also falls to 
the ground. Yet we are told that, in the presence of mass, there is a contor- 
tion in space in four dimensions. As a matter of fact, we hear the physicists 
talking of n dimensions, or as many dimensions as they please. But what 
relations have these dimensions to the space that is observable by us? Surely, 
this multi-dimensional space must be entirely different from the space that we 
know. If that is so, by what right and by what stretch of extreme imagination 
can we call that multi-dimensional x space space at all? It may be true that 
by tensor calculations one can reduce the structural qualities of any-dimen- 
sional space to any other dimension. But what guarantee is there that this 
imaginary mathematics consisting of transformations and computations leads 
us to the same order of reality ? It is true that the physical order of reality can 
be referred to in the mental order in terms of thoughts and images. But do 
they belong to the same order? One may dream in a mutilated manner of one’s 
past experiences and inhibitions, and the psycho-analysts tell us that there is 
a definite law, according to which our inhibited experiences of the past are 
transformed into dreams. They further tell us that this law is so definite that, 
through the indication of dreams, one may decipher inhibited past experiences, 
and thereby treat successfully patients suffering from mental derangements. 
But can we, on that ground, identify dreams with actual experiences as be- 
longing to the same order? Again, if space means anything, it means an un- 
alterable series of proximate points extending in all directions; and if this be 
the notion of space, the notion that space is something that can suffer real 
contortion must be wholly unintelligible to us. Our ordinary perception makes 
it quite clear to us that space is entirely different from time; and if this time 


At 


tion to human beings, but all 
ghostly and not human. 

The determination of velocity and Position has been for long deemed as 
one of the most important functions of Physics. But however accurately it 


may do so in the sphere of big bodies, it cannot do so satisfactorily in the case 
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of electrons. This incapacity is not such that with better instruments it may 
ever be hoped that it might be done, but the physicists have given up all hope 
in this direction and nature has declared ther line of halt. This forms, on the 
one hand, the foundation of the Quantum Theory and, on the other hand, 
has led to the formulation of the Wave Theory. Classical physics was wrong 
in believing that bodies existed to which a definite value of energy and hence 
impulse and velocity would be ascribed without, at the same time, their posi- 


tion and the length of time they were under observation being known. This 


is not true in the small dimensions given by Planck’s constant A. On the con- 
trary, of the quantities named are always known inaccurately. If we increase 
the accuracy in one direction, the inaccuracy in other directions is increased. 
So both are known only inaccurately. This uncertainty principle has led the 
present-day scientists to advance the picture of the ultimate constitution of 
electrons by the hypothesis of waves. The elementary quantum of action A 
iş now seen to be measure of the ultimate accuracy with which measurements 
in space and time of energy, impulse and velocity can be made. It sets us a 
limit, in principle, to the mutually consistent application of these concepts. 
Physicists had so long been innocent enough to believe that these concepts 
were valid everywhere in the world without restriction. They were imbued with 
a pre-conceived idea that the concepts of the ordinary physics were universal. 

All that we have said does not mean that science is a fairy tale. It only 
means that the investigations of science aim at determining truths of a parti- 
cular order, which are neither universal in all their aspects nor compatible 
with the knowledge that may be gained from other sources or from other types 
of studies and investigations. Science shares with other studies its incapacity 
not merely of a temporary nature but affecting the grounds of any hopes 
of delving deeper into the mysteries of its own order of truth. As in the case 
of other studies, so here also in science we have been able to discover the 
limits which nature has set to extending the bounds of our knowledge. It has 
further been claimed, on behalf of science, that it is independent and does not g 
depend upon conceptions that may be formulated in other branches of the 
study, say, religion and philosophy. We shall now examine this claim as briefly 
as we can. 

We shall not try to distinguish in what we say any difference between what 
may be the ideal verdict of science and the statement of great scientists. Jeans 
In his work, The Mysterious Universe, first tries to rouse terror and awe in 
us by giving us a picture of the mightiness of the universe and then says: 


r aeir, we dismiss every trace of anthropomorphism from our minds, 
ae oe ieee no reason for supposing that the present laws were specially 
ae 2 order to produce life. They are just as likely, for instance, to have 
ee x R in order to produce magnetism or radio-activity—indeed 
AA ely, since to all appearances Physics plays an incomparably greater 

in the universe than Biology. Viewed strictly from a material stand- 
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point, the utter insignificance of life would seem to go far towards dispel- 
ling any idea that it forms a special interest of the Great Architect of the 


universe. 


The contradiction in the above passage is obvious even to a cursory reading, 
On the one hand, Jeans dismisses every trace of anthropomorphism and, on 
the other hand, he speaks of a Great Architect as having selected certain 
physical laws for the occurrence and possibility of the happening of other 
physical laws, such as, magnetism, radio-activity, etc. Again, Eddington seems 
to believe in a strange anthropomorphic female nature whose relation to God 
or to the Universal Mind he never seems squarely to face. Thus he says in 
his, Science and the Unseen World: 


‘Looking back over geological record it would seem that Nature made 
nearly every possible mistake before she reached her greatest achievement 
man.... At last she tried a being of no great size, almost defenceless, defec- 
tive in at least one of the most important sense organs. One gift she bes- 
towed to save him from threatened extinction—a certain stirring, a restless- 
ness in the organ called brain, and so we come to man’. 


Again, in discussing the Indeterminacy and the Quantum Theory he obscures 
the discussion when he says: ‘Future is not predetermined and Nature has no 
need to protect herself from giving away plans which she has not yet made.’ 
The anthropomorphic tendency is clear and obvious. Jeans definitely offers us 
an argument for the existence of God and for the spiritual nature of the uni- 
verse drawn from the present stage of physics. Jeans gives the following quo- 
tation from Berkeley, an idealistic philosopher: 


‘All the choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in a word, all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any substance 
without the mind....So long as they are not actually perceived by me, or 
do not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, they must either 
have no existence at all or else subsist in the mind of some eternal spirit’. 


After this quotation Jeans says: 

very different road to a not altoge 
Jeans states: ‘We cannot claim to 
mer of light at the best; perh 
to strain our eyes very hard t 


‘Modern Science seems to me to lead by a 
ther dissimilar conclusion.’ In another place 
have discerned more than a very faint glim- 
aps it was wholly illusory, for certainly we had 


© see anything at all’. Eddington also writes in 
The Nature of the Physical World: ‘The idea of Universal Mind or logos 


would be, I think, a fairly plausible inference from the present state of scien- 
tific theory’. He Immediately adds: 


a r so, all that our enquiry justifies us in asserting is a purely colourless 
antheism. Science cannot tell whether the world spirit is good or evil and 
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its halting argument for the existence of a God might equally well be turned 
into an argument for the existence of a Devil. 


Max Planck, in the conclusion of his work, The Philosophy of Physics, 
says: 


It is only when we have planted our feet on the firm ground which can be 
won only with the help of the experience of the real life that we have a right 
to feel secure in surrendering to our belief in a philosophy of the world 
based upon a faith in the rational ordering of the world. 


Į do not wish any further to dilate upon this theme in this short paper. 
I wish only to point out that some of those thinkers at least, who have tran- 
scended the purely provincial limits of the study of the physical science, have 
been forced to admit that it must have a bigger and broader aspect through 
which it can affiliate itself with the other departments of knowledge, such as 
psychology, philosophy, religion and ethics. After all, the attempt of science 
is through a system of happy guesses. In the words of Einstein: 


Physical concepts are free creations of the human mind, and are not, how- 
ever it may seem, uniquely determined by the external world. In our endea- 
vour to understand reality we are somewhat like a man trying to under- 
stand the mechanism of a closed watch. He sees the face and the moving, 
hands, even hears its ticking, but he has no way of opening the case. If he 
is ingenious he may form some picture of a mechanism which could be 
responsible for all the things he observes, but he may never be quite sure 
his picture is the only one which could explain his observations. He-will 
never be able to compare his picture with the real mechanism and he can- 
not even imagine the possibility or the meaning of such a comparison. But 
he certainly believes that, as his knowledge increases, his picture of reality 
will become simpler and simpler and will explain a wider and wider range 
of his sensuous impressions. He may also believe in the existence of the 
ideal limit of knowledge and that it is approached by the human mind. He 
may call this ideal limit the objective truth. 


I n conclusion, I wish to affirm that though science and mathematics in 
their surprisingly new achievements have discovered many new facts and rela- 
tions in the world of nature, yet they belong to a particular order and cannot 
pe regarded as having any more superior value than other branches of study. 
Their discoveries have their limits, and they have as much contradiction in 
oa Own orders as the other branches of study have in their particular orders. 
Can ee attempts nor has shown any way by which all our experiences 
Eers rought together under one system of relations, such as, the belief of 

scientist in the rational nature of the world might lead us to expect. This 
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simple faith of the scientist, so emphatically stressed upon by Max Planck that 
the real is the rational, is also the fundamental basis of philosophy and reli- 
gion. Like a horse with flaps on its eyes the scientist has been wending along 
an interminable road until he meets obstructions and turns to the right or 
to the left; but should he take his flaps off and look around, he could only 
then understand what a small area the traversing road is in the huge and broad 
landscape that lies all around him. Let the scientist remain satisfied in al] 
humility with the service that he has rendered in his own humble way. 


a 
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Some thirty years ago Alfred Landé, the distinguished critic of the Copen- 
hagen interpretation of quantum mechanics, presented a new argument for 
physical indeterminism (1953). This was taken up by Karl Popper, who called 
it ‘Landé’s simple but beautiful argument’ (1982, p. 101). That Landé himself 
considered his argument to be of decisive importance is attested by the fact 
that he reissued it on many occasions (1955, 1958a, 1958b, 1960, 1965). Pop- 
per’s (1982) had been available to me in galleys when I wrote my (1974) contri- 
bution to Schilpp (1974). This contribution contained a long section on in- 
determinism, and in it Landé’s argument figured prominently; for I too found 
this cogent and important. One of its merits, in my eyes, was that, despite its 
author’s primary concern with quantum mechanics, it starts out from random, 
or seemingly random, sequences at the macro-level, and does not rely at all 
on micro-indeterminacies. Then came the late J.L. Mackie’s (1978) review 
article of this Schilpp volume. Mackie was scornfully dismissive of this argu- 
ment. We met afterwards, and discussed it at length. In the end I capitulated; 
he had persuaded me that it is invalid. 

Since Landé’s argument had not, I think, attracted much notice outside 
the Popper circle, it might seem that a quiet burial, perhaps in the form of 
a brief note of retraction, is all that is called for. But I hold that something 
important can be retrieved from it. For there is an analogue of this argument, 
employing essentially the same strategy, that seems to me both to be valid, and 
to constitute one of the strongest arguments, perhaps the strongest argument 
outside quantum mechanics, against physical determinism. We need to see 
Just where the original argument went wrong in order to find out whether 
this analogue of it goes correspondingly wrong. I will claim that it does not. 
I will set out Landé’s argument in Section I, Mackie’s objections in Section 


r and in Section III I will present what I believe to be a viable analogue 
OF it. z 


I 


Landé’s argument went like this. There is a chute down which billiard balls 
a ra unswervingly. Beneath the chute there is a blade onto which the balls 
the ae We have done our very best to position the blade centrally beneath 
Ea ute. We inform a physical determinist that we are shortly going to re- 
ae One after another, 1000 balls down the chute, and we ask him whether 
Prepared to make any predictions as to how the balls will fall off the 
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blade. One part of the reply that we will expect him to give is that he cannot 
make any prediction concerning any individual ball; for although it will haye 


been causally determined to fall off either to the left, or else to the right, by _ 


little asymmetries in the set-up, he is ignorant about these. If we ask him 


whether he is prepared to make any statistical prediction about the falling out — 


of the balls, he might reply that, just because of his ignorance concerning the 
causally decisive little asymmetries that will determine each ball’s fate, he can 
make no prediction at all. We will revert to that possible answer later. But let 
us assume that he replies, as we would rather expect him to, that he is pre- 
pared to predict that approximately half of the balls will fall off to the left and 
the others to the right. We point out that, on his assumptions, this amounts 
to the prediction that approximately half of the causally decisive little asym- 
metries will be left-inclining and the others right-inclining; and he accepts 
this. Let / denote a ball falling off the blade to the left and let /’ denote the 
immediate left-inclining causes of /. We further point out that, according to 
physical determinism, the factors constituting /’ will in their turn each have 
immediately preceding causes, the totality of which we may denote by /’, 
and so on. According to physical determinism, the physical state of the uni- 
verse one billion years before the occurrence of a particular / causally pre- 
determined, in conjunction with the laws of nature, a sequence of world states 
that would eventually include.../”, l’, and /. Call this ancestral state L. And 
similarly, for a ball that falls off to the right, denoted by r, there will be an 
ancestral state R that causally predetermined a sequence of world-states that 
would eventually include...r” , r’, and r. Thus if, when we start releasing the 
balls, we should happen to get an initial sequence of outcomes rilirr, that 
would mean, according to physical determinism, that in the distant past there 
was a sequence of world states RLLLRR. 

More specifically, if our physical determinist is willing, as we are at pre- 
sent supposing, to predict an approximately 50:50 split of the outcomes into 
l's and r's, then he is thereby obliged to retrodict an approximately 50:50 split 
of world-states in the remote past into L’s and R’s. But why, we ask him, 
should the universe one billion years ago have been so nicely geared to the 
Cane of our Landé-blade set up now? Whence this pre-established har- 
ae oe that a ‘hard? physical determinist, who denies that 
only by A T AA pe nay eaa Cone ans woa ens 
each seemingly A 2 Beas cu bunacy theory ; Coda to 1 thai fos 
of roulette wheels, or See Sean py ne pe ing of coins eam 
i ioei EE AR the initial state of the universe would ensure 
quence would collectively e Ac Po aml Pu enms constituting ee 
In my (1974) contrib ies xhubit the appropriate kind of statistical regularity- 

1bution I called this an ‘artesian well’ theory of random 


; sing’ set- -wheel or a 
Landé-blade, we appear to be able & Set-up, such as a roulette-whee 


randomness; but the reality, according to physical determinism as here inter- 
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d, is rather that we are tapping underlying causal chains nicely pre- 
pos d to give an appearance of randomness when tapped. 
d in (1974) that the only way for a ‘hard’ physical determinist to 
avoid encumbering himself with the problem of a pre-established harmony. 
between causal determinants lying in the remote past and the statistical regu- 
larities we expect in the future when a ‘randomising? set-up, such as our Landé- 
blade, is activated, is to disown his right to make statistical predictions. He 
might say, as I mentioned above, that just because he is incurably ignorant 
of the unobservable asymmetries that will determine each fall, he can make 
no positive prediction in such a case. True, he has no reason to expect more 
l's than r's or vice versa; but that does not mean that he has reason to expect 
an approximately 50:50 split. This answer avoids the foregoing objections, 
but at a heavy price. Casino-owners and others assuredly do base statistical 
predictions on a suitable knowledge of the unbiassed, or possibly biassed, 
structure of a ‘randomising’ set-up, and such predictions are very largely 
borne out; yet they are quite impermissible, according to this alternative ans- 
wer that is open to a determinist. 


arrang 
J suggeste 


Il 


I turn now to Mackie’s objections. Since it is, alas, not possible for me to 
have what I will say in this section checked by him, I will not attempt to re- 
port exactly what he said in the course of our long discussion. Instead, I will 
present the objections to Landé’s argument as I myself came to see them in 
the light of our discussion. Although I will not be making specific acknow- 
ledgements to him, it should be understood that what I say in this section is 
essentially indebted to Mackie. 

Imagine that I myself am contemplating a Landé-blade set-up. There are 
various assumptions that I might make concerning the initial conditions, and 
it will be instructive to begin with an extremist one that is quite unrealistic. 
(I might assume that there are no asymmetries at all in the set-up: the appa- 
ratus is located within a perfect vacuum; there are no magnetic or other fac- 
tors to exert even the minutest disturbing influence; each ball is perfectly 
eee and homogeneous; and all balls roll down exactly the same path, 
ae the blade is positioned absolutely centrally. What prediction 

make, concerning what will happen when balls start being released, 


o . es 
On that assumption? If there were nothing whatever to incline the first ball to 


ree z eotie when it reaches the blade, then the only justifiable pre- 
assum k at it will come to rest on the blade; and the second ball, on this 
a aE : hould come to rest on top of the first, and so on. We should get 
thing is co umn of balls, with no Z's or r's. (2) Suppose, next, that every- 

as before except that the blade is now moved minutely to the left. On 


this : 
assumption I should clearly predict 1000 r’s. Let us now become more , 
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realistic. (3) Assume that the balls are as nearly spherical and homogeneous 
as the manufacturer could make them, and that the blade IS positioned aş t 
nearly central as we can get it; however, the apparatus 1s exposed to the air, | 
and there is a slight draught coming froma window to its left. Apart from this 4> 
we assume that any other disturbing factors are unbiassed between left and 

right. On this assumption I should clearly predict a preponderance of r’s over 

I's. 

It is clear from the foregoing that what, if anything, I can legitimately pre- j 
dict here depends crucially on what assumption I make concerning the condi- 
tions of the set-up during the falls of the balls. Andit is also clear what assump- ` 
tion I need to make if I am legitimately to predict an approximately 50:50 
split between /’s and r’s, namely: (4) the set-up is beset by various little asym- 
metries and disturbing influences, but these do not have any systematic bias 
towards either left or right. 

We are now in a position to locate the error in the argument presented in j 
Section I. The idea was that a determinist, upon hearing that 1000 balls are 
to be released one after another onto the blade, would proceed from a consi- i 
deration of the visible symmetry of the set-up to the prediction of an approxi- a 
mately 50:50 split between /’s and r’s and that this would lead on to a specific 
assumption about past initial conditions, namely, a retrodiction of an approxi- 
mately 50:50 split between ancestral L’s and R’s. We now see that neither the 
determinist nor anyone else is entitled to proceed to a statistical prediction 
here in the absence of a specific assumption about present initial conditions 

within our set up during our experiment. Determinists and indeterminists alike 
need to introduce something like assumption (4) before they can proceed to 
the desired statistical prediction. In the absence of such an assumption, the 
prediction concerning /’s and r’s does not go through, and nor does its atten- 
dant retrodiction concerning L’s and R's. 

; But does not assumption (4) itself give rise, if we accept physical determin- - 4. 

ism, to the same retrodiction? Assume that our Landé-blade is going to gene- | 

rate a sequence of /’s and r’s that is random in thesense that there is no gambl- 
1ng E or method of place selection in the sense of von Mises (1957, 
Po ) that would enable a gambler to improve his chances of winning in the 
ong run. Is not a physical determinist obliged to view such a sequence as the 
e a corresponding sequence of ancestral world-states? Well, he 
ed o ged to view each individual event in the sequence as an outcome 
of a causal chain stretching back to an ancestral world-state in the remote 
past; but he is not, after all, obliged t i vacant tral 

states was preadjusted t » Odliged to admit that the sequence of ances 

rigidly deterministic ae Agee a random sequence today. A confluence of 
eee ott E i = chains that are largely independent of one another 
ete alate a. cha : lve result; but this does not mean that a determinist 
descendant. Imagine a : le ancestral state of which the present chaos is the 
are lying at rest ae celestial billiard table on which a great number of balls 
G > uncy are going to be set in motion, by angels hovering Over 
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them, at some initial time ty. Now the balls may have been laid out on the 
rable in some precise and regular geometrical pattern, and the angels may 
strike them in carefully premeditated ways. The state of the table at t, may 
Was orderly as you like; but it is virtually certain that, after they have’ been 
colliding with one another for some time, their overall appearance will have 
become no less irregular than it would have been if the balls had originally 
been scattered haphazardly over the table and the angels had hit them at ran- 
dom. A would-be predictor of the state of the table at some future time tą, 
who lacked a Laplacean Demon’s ability to ascertain, at a given instant, the 
exact position and momentum of every ball, would have to be content with a 
statistical prediction. Suppose that he mentally divides the table into a left 
half and a right half, and that his prediction is that at ¢, there will be an 
approximately 50:50 split into l's and r’s where / now denotes a ball in the 


left half of the table. Could he, if he were a determinist, proceed from this “ 


prediction to some retrodiction about the state of the table at ty? Well, he 
would be obliged to say that its state at to, in conjunction with the laws of 
mechanics, causally predetermined its state at t,. But he could not legitimately 
assert that those statistical features that the balls will collectively exhibit at 
t, are-descendants of corresponding statistical features that they collectively 
exhibited at ty. As we saw, it is entirely possible that at tọ the balls had a 
thoroughly non-random appearance; and it is further possible that they were 
then collected together, say, in a triangular formation, in one small region 
near the left end of the table. 


III 


I turn now to that analogue of Landé’s argument against physical determin- 
ism that I hold to be valid. You, let us suppose, are sittingata cafe table with 
two young Americans, Al and Buster, whom you had not met before. You 
strike up a conversation. This is not like a Harold Pinter dialogue, with the 
characters engaging in intermittent monologues and taking little account of 
what others say. In your conversation, each response is appropriate to what 
has been said; there are no breakdowns in communication. To make it more 
manageable, let us concentrate upon one short exchange. You ask Al where 
he lives. He does not answer immediately, his mouth being full. Now Buster 
ae ihar Al lives in Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and he predicts, correctly as it 
acne shar Al will say so. Implicit in Buster’s prediction as to how Al will 
a oie a further prediction about the impending movements of Al’s lips, 
A ae larynx, ete. when he answers. Indeed, if Buster knew a little about 
fxs gee ne might give this latter prediction a modest degree of precision; 

stance, he might predict, again correctly as it turns out, that Al’s lips 


y g . . 
ane nearly close when he started to say ‘Cedar Rapids’ and that his jaw 
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AP's lips nearly closing and his jaw dropping. These are physical movements. 
and, according to physical determinism, they will BENE been causally deter- 
mined by immediately antecedent physical factors / and r’, which will in turn 
have been caused by /” and r”, and so on back wae ancestral states Z and 
R, say, one billion years ago, are reached. NOX Al’s answer was appropriate 
to your question; and the movements of Al’s lips, etc. including land r, were 
appropriate for voicing this answer. We now put to the physical determinist a 
question analogous to the one that Landé put to him: why should Z and R 
have been so nicely geared to Al’s needs one billion years later? Whence this 
pre-established harmony? 

Instead of this little question-and-answer exchange, I might have taken 
grander examples; for instance, the muscular movements involved in Miche- 
langelo’s brush-strokes when he was painting the Sistine Chapel or in New- 
ton’s pen-holding hand when he was writing his Principia. Of course, this 
argument is powerless against someone who combines physical with theologi- 
cal determinism and who says that there was, indeed, a divinely pre-established 
harmony. But it seems to me a powerful argument against physical deter- 
minism on its own. 

It seems to me that the present argument supersedes a well-known argu- 
ment against physical determinism that runs as follows: if physical determin- 
ism were true, then any ‘reasons’ that a determinist might have for believing 
init are mere epiphenomenal by-products of non-rational physical processes; 
hence there can be no good argument for physical determinism. Popper (1982, 
pp. 81f) attributed essentially this argument to Haldane (1932), while Lucas 
(1970, p. 116n) attributed it to McTaggart (1934). (Both Haldane and McTag- 
gart presented it as an argument against materialism). The trouble with it as 
it stands is that it is not an argument for the falsity of physical determinism, 
only for the unreasonableness of holding this doctrine. A doctrine that it 
would be unreasonable to hold may nevertheless happen to be true. This is 
where the above analogue of Landé’s argument comes to the rescue. We need 
only to assume that people generally tell the truth when asked strai ghtforward 
questions to which they know the answer. Now imagine a roomful of 
monkeys merrily tapping away on typewriters. We look over the monkeys’ 


shoulders, and observe, as we expect, only gibberish—until, to our amaze- 
ment, we come across the following fragment: 


..-9imjQ! « 


}@[O THIS SENTENCE YA 
MONKEY HI NCE IS BEING TYPED B 


TTING THE KEYS AT RANDOM [-0£°J?2><[4..-- 


By an incredible fluke, a true 
rational process. But now S 
shoulder we invariably find 
being typed with only the 
_ Was all a superincredible fi 


sentence has got churned out by a random, nona 
uppose that whenever we look over a monkey $ 
meaningful, and, for the most part, true sentences 
occasional typing error. The hypothesis that this 
uke, all these sentences having been churned out 


Oy 
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randomly, could hardly be maintained. We would be driven to a conspiracy 
theory. Perhaps the monkeys have been trained by Skinner? Perhaps they are 
really human beings disguised as monkeys? To get our Landé-inspired argu- 
ment for the falsity of physical determinism we have only to substitute for 
(a) these ty pewritten sentences and for (b) the random tapping of the monkeys, 
(a) the truthful answers that people generally give to straightforward questions 
and (b) the mindless physical processes, causally determined from the year 
dot, which, according to physical determinism, ultimately control their physi- 


cal movements. 
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Philosophy: a way of life for the mass-man 


S.K. CHATTOPADHYAYA 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 


There seem to be two currents in man’s quest for truth—the one out-going and 
the other in-coming. Man lives in an environment which embraces conscious 
individual human beings like himself, biological organisms of various species, 
and what man regards as ‘inanimate’ physical things and objects. Although 
physically limited by his environment, man desires to live freely as much as 
he desires to live securely; and his adventures in the field of knowledge seem 
to be geared to fulfil these two essential purposes. There can thus be no urge 
for knowledge for the sake of knowledge. Our knowledge is to enrich our 
living, to make it smooth and easy, free from cares, tension and strife. Not 
that these aims and objects are realized all at once, but in spite of non-fulfil- 
ment these continue to be the much-desired ‘goal’ forever. To achieve this goal 
man has to seek adjustment with his environmental conditions; and since his 
environment is composed of other men having a homogeneous nature, simi- 
lar disposition and like capabilities, even in his self-interest man is required 
to build up an atmosphere of mutual understanding to facilitate mutual co- 
operation towards realization of the common goal. Although he may ‘learn’ 
things on his own account, ‘know’ as much as he has the genius for, his ‘wis- 
dom’ is determined by the measure of his success in discovering those invisi- 
ble bonds which unite man with man and also man with his physical and bio- 
logical surroundings and form the metaphysical basis of such principles of 
conduct as ensure man’s security, freedom and peace. While knowledge con- 
sists in progressive exploration and discoveries, power consists in progres- 
Sive exploitation and use, wisdom consists in progressive assessment, assimila- 
tion or discrimination, and finally, in the ‘reformation’ of attitude and dis- 
Position for better adjustment and greater harmony with the world-at-large. 
While the former are the moments of the out-going current, the flood-tide that 
breaks through new fields and areas not covered before, the latter is the in- 
coming, the return current, the ebb-tide, which silently works for proper settle- 
B the deposits left over by knowledge as a mode of new discovery and 
AAT i In the normal state of things, knowledge and wisdom, science and 
design ee should determine each other as do the tides. Disruption, even 
fal ete human existence when this normal relationship is disturbed, 
ulfilment - ge breaks itself loose from human purpose and use, and seeks 

n its own ways. Philosophy deviates from its essential purpose, 


which is h : A S 
; umane or humanizi i th misses-its direction 
and instea ng, when its quest for truth 5 


egene i : 
Fates into a search for new and newer methodology wherewith one can, 
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by means of a special norm (arbitrarily devised), rigidly determine the limits 
and conditions of the ‘knowable’ and the sayable : This, no doubt, is also a 
form of wisdom but this is all theoretical, and since its relevance is not deter- 
mined by any practical demand of life, it has no value for the common man 
grappling with problems of existence. This makes philosophy an affair of the 
academicians, a matter for verbal debates and hair-splitting, which has no 
impact upon the living issues of society, no value even for those philosophers 
themselves as citizens of the world they live in. : 
One may, we feel, legitimately ask the question: what necessity is there t 
examine the propriety or impropriety of a metaphysical, and in that sense, of 
a philosophical view of things, by judging if it conforms to the modality of the 
language or propositions of science or not? Has Kant succeeded in advancing 
the cause of metaphysics by his critical review: if we can have any synthetic 
a priori judgments in metaphysics or not? Descartes wanted to elevate philos- 
ophy to the status of scientific knowledge in the sense of a body of necessary 
| ‘truths of fact’. His model of scientific knowledge was mathematics, and he 
felt tempted to introduce mathematical method in philosophy. Spinoza fol- 
lowed the method of geometrical demonstration, and Leibnitz, although 
deviating from his predecessorsas regards his conclusions, operated upon the 
very some kind of a priori concepts to weave out a metaphysical system of his 
own which he believed to be logically necessary. There can be little doubt in 
that all that these rationalists, in their bid to make a science of philosophy, 
succeeded in doing is framing certain alternative models of purely conceptual 
systems, which only illustrate, as the Vedanta puts it, essential unbriddledness 
and flippancy of conceptual thinking if left to its own free exercise. This also 
substantiates Kant’s observation that human reason, in its bid to spin out 
postulatory systems, gives rise to dialectical illusions. It is, however, doubtful 
what concrete gains were achieved towards fulfilment of human purpose and 
objectives by the negative criticisms of the rationalistic metaphysics, and later 
on, by destructive criticism of absolutistic metaphysics of Hegel. It may be | 
that metaphysics is not a body of necessary truths of fact and does not fit | 
into the model of such a priori disciplines as Mathematics or Logic; it may : 
also be conceded that the absolutist’s conception of Reality as a logically com- 


i 
i 
l 


pact and completed system is another ‘Idea of Reason’ and a speculative dog- 
ma; but that does not take away the fact that we need some discipline akin 
to metaphysics for reorganization and reformation of our attitude towards 
life as also towards social relationships. Human aspiration for a better way 
of living, a mode of life which is free from tension and stress and which brea- 
thes an atmosphere of peace as much as self-fulfilment, needs an objective 


basis, a basis in Realit à 
e Y» and refuses to be empty dream, 
all moonshine. And this i brushed aside as an empty 


buried in the innermost 
and substance of Practi 
«* cannot be excavated an 


Sa kind of metaphysics, the root of which lies deeply 
recesses of man’s rational nature as the very fabric $ 
cal Reason as Kant might have expressed; and this | 
d removed either by a critical investigation into the 
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legitimate conditions of theoretical reason or by a laboured analysis of objec- 
tive language as Wittgenstein has advised. 

We do not disparage what is historically known as the critical or the ana- 
lytical movement in philosophy. SAGO Si, which shows the essential differ- 
ences among the various strains of human experience, and linguistic analysis, 
which unravels the structural differences among the varied forms of linguistic 
expressions in term of which we seek to articulate and. also to communicate 
what we think, feel and will, have their relevance and use in the field of specia- 
lisation. They also provide valuable aids towards clarification of our ideas. 
But such methodologies of philosophy seem to err in trying to usurp the place 
of philosophy or philosophical thinking as such. To put the matter otherwise, 
it would be erroneous to claim that philosophical wisdom consists in, and is 
limited to, this or that exercise of a certain methodology of philosophy. This 
is plainly missing the wood in the trees, the macrospic in the microscopic. All 
throughout the history of the so-called ‘critical’ and ‘analytical’ movements, 
movements which have run on different rails and lines, there has been an at- 
tempt to relentlessly pursue the ghost of metaphysics and to chase it away 
from all its possible haunts and habitats. For its inability to fit into the texture 
of synthetic judgments a priori, a model which was believed at that time to 
be the model of scientific knowledge, that is, of objective knowledge which 
was to be at the same time universally true and in that sense necessary, Kant 
withheld justification of metaphysics to be a body of knowledge properly so- 
called. This, however, amounted to standardizing a certain conceptual fabric 
as the model of the so-called scientific knowledge and denying the capacity of 
metaphysical knowledge to fit into it. But the conceptual model for scientific 
knowledge has itself undergone changes from age to age, and men of science 
in the post-Kantian era did not feel it obligatory to swear by the Kantian pre- 
dilection. Even if they did so, the net result would have been that metaphysics 
could not be regarded asa science. This would bea repudiation of the rational- 
ist claim that it was a kind of science in the sense of necessary truths of fact, 
but nothing more. Did Kant ever deny the necessity of metaphysics, which, 
according to him, was prompted by the very basical nature of human reason 
and understanding, for the specious reason that we cannot answer metaphysi- 
cal questions fruitfully and decisively as they relate to issues which transcen- 
me bounds of ‘possible experience’ of Kant’s meaning? He did not com- 
oe ek ae author of the Tractatus seems to have gone one step farther 
AA $ he denied the possibility of there being metaphysical questions, 
e e a Kant did not take. But even in that context, all that Wittgen- 

m ee was that, since every significant or meaningful question could 
fore oS pa and since there could be no meaningful answers to the ques- 
y metaphysics, there could be no meaningful questions either. 


© he counselled: < ; 5 
But whil : Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent. 


Side ethj : . ; 
thics and aesthetics—although it discourages metaphysical questions— 
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the Investigations takes the extreme step in not conceding any real ‘problem? 


for philosophy at all. It faults itself on the side of errant extremism in the hasty - 


generalization that all the so-called philosophical problems are pseudo-prob- 
lems in being products of confused thinking, and in so far as it holds that 
these all arise from misuse of language. These, it is said, do not call for any 
‘solutions’ since these can all be ‘resolved’ through logical analysis of langu- 
age. Some early followers of this trend of thought would even prescribe 
psycho-therapeutical treatment for all those who do not fall in line with their 
mode of thinking and do not share their enlightenment. Some later followers 
of the school among our contemporaries, however, have become circumspect, 
and they seem to have discovered some structural components of a new meta- 
physics, named by them ‘descriptive metaphysics’ in their analytical survey of 
human language in general. We are not concerned with the merit or drawback 
of all these historical developments of academic philosophy addressed to the 
elite who are all theoreticians. The one observation, which seems relevant in 
their context, is that these academic philosophers seem all to be pursuing,— 
for uprooting or for restructuring—some model of conceptualistic metaphy- 
sics—a system of inter-related concepts, which orthodox believers used to 
accept as a picture of Reality, non-sensuous and transcendental, and which 
the moderns regarded as an ‘autonomous and privileged edifice’ undisputably 
real because it is rational. Let us now pause for a moment and examine afresh 
if metaphysics that we value is all this. 

There seem to be some grounds for rethinking on this issue. Metaphysical 
philosophy, or let us say, philosophy as metaph ysics, is an affair of the common 
man, the real man, the mass man, who lives in the real world and grapples with 
the problems of life and existence, which again are all real. It embodies coun- 
sels of wisdom for the type of adjustment and reformation of aims and atti- 
tude that the real man, the mass man, should strive for in order to realize the 
two basic goals of his life, already indicated in our opening paragraph, such 
as security and freedom. No one desires to invite troubles for one’s self ; no 
one again can barter away one’s freedom and remain self-satisfied in a state 
of repression and subjugation. Wisdom, therefore, counsels a planning for 
Security as much as for freedom. The type of planning which ensures both 
pecomesithe means to the realization of the supreme end of life, the summum 
bonum— absolute’ self-ulfilment. This wisdom is, of course, no knowledge, 
eae Boe than knowledge. Knowledge, as we have already in- 
naar e d e out-going movement of the mind in quest of truth. 
e ever-new PaE the world of facts, and its purpose consists 
edge, as our ordinar sae prcvicdeeis CATON: Svanes ENGS Know 
el Ae B ee Knowledge—such as, perception, inference, 
in so far as it reviews a a pees ophitsen yiya academia i 
E ondaa ae ee assesses the nature and temper of various 

“also not without value The ei ae TAO CECS Oi knowledge, E 
. Lhe so-called ‘descriptive metaphysics’, ‘revisionary 
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‘metaphysics of experience’ of Professor Paton’s use, ‘the illumi- 
se’ of Wittgenstein’s conception—all have their roles as knowl- 
edge or as knowledge of knowledge, whatever may be their drawbacks or 
failures. In the larger scheme of human life, nothing is a sheer wastage. There 
being no absolute standard of knowledge and all knowledge being subject 
to revision and so provisional, even our follies and foibles (subject to 
future correction) have their place in the human quest of truth. But knowl- 
edge, even knowledge of knowledge, and academic philosophies developed 
on such lines, in as much as all these are plainly theoretical, are not to be con- 
fused with philosophical wisdom. Knowledge plays the role of ‘sappers’, and 
wisdom, like the main contingent of the army, feels its way through the seve- 
ral discoveries made by knowledge, and fights the real battle for existence. 
The real metaphysics is not to be sought in the peripheral display of ideas. 
Just as the real battle is fought in the calm and secluded atmosphere of the 
general’s map room, SO the real metaphysics is exhibited in the several plan- 
nings of philosophical wisdom for the twin objects of security and freedom as 
conducive to ‘absolute’ self-fulfilment of man—a knowing, feeling and willing 
individual, living in the community of other individuals like himself. Real 
philosophy, by which, unashamedly and without any reservation, we mean 
‘metaphysical philosophy’, has its roots in the several forms of planning for 
a secure and free life of the common man, the ‘mass man’. 

Needless to say that we, by metaphysical philosophy, do not mean any 
stereotyped, eternally completed and absolutely fixed planning, although the 
aim and object of this planning, the ‘schematic form’, or framework of the 
planning, is essentially fixed and, therefore, subject to no alternation or revi- 
sion. It will be helpful if we draw upon a Kantian principle for the purpose 
of an analogy. The ignorants have charged Kant with abstract formalism for 
his framing of the principle of moral action, oblivious of the fact that a princi- 
ple, a guide to action, claiming to be a universal rule of conduct, can only be 
framed in the shape of a formal scheme, which remains inviolable in so far as 
it is not subject to the vagaries of concrete proposals of actions made by man 
according to prevailing circumstances for actualization of the ideal which the 
principle itself represents. Thus Kant said: ‘Act as if the maxim of thy action 
were to become by thy will a universal law of nature’; or ‘Act only on that 
maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will that it should become a uni- 
versal law.’ Rendered into simpler expression, this means : One is to act in a 
ae in which one may wish all other people also to act without detriment 
eae s Aus Kantian guidance has been, as we all know, to treat all 
ee me wl cee in one’s own person, OF In that of any other, in every case, 
write me nal, never as a means only. Kant did not specify, as he was not 

o either, what concrete modes of actions could meet the require- 


metaphysics’, 
nating nonsen 


_ Meats of the principle of moral actions framed by him. We do not find any 


ro v dais ; 
neo or disagreement with Kant as far as this Kantian mode of formu- 
g the metaphysical principle of morals is concerned. But we differ from 
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him when he says that ‘nothing can possibly be T in this world, or 
even out of it, which can be called good without quali k lon, except a good 
will’. The reason is this. We do, in fact, believe in e ing to be good abso- 
lutely or without qualification in every aS pe Hae decision, 
although what we decide upon as an absolute good at the stage A such deci- 
sion may turn out subsequently either as a half good or as no good at all. We 
act upon a firm decision always, never half-heartedly, and what we look upon 
as good at that moment we do not take as good in a qualified way. Then 
again inasmuch as Kant regards nothing as penu good except the good 
will, we have our reasons to differ from him. For us, the good, the summum 
bonum, consists in absolute ‘self-fulfilment’, andthe planning for security and 
freedom is the means thereto. Now to return to the metaphysical philosophy 
we were speaking about. It may be that human wisdom is an evergrowing 
thing, and to keep pace with the advance of wisdom our planning for security 
and freedom also undergoes changes. But the objectives, the aims and purpose 
of living do not alter. Human wisdom from time to time projects what can 
be called an ‘enlightened view’ of things. This consists in regarding how man 
stands in relation to other men and his bio-physical environment, what the 
real type of relationship can be that obtains in rerum natura among its several 
constituents; in short, what the nature of Reality really is grasped through the 
focus of human wisdom of the moment. This explains the genesis of meta- 
physical philosophy as the ‘conceptual base’ of our planning for life and exis- 
tence at a given stage. Man not only lives on food but also upon ideas, such 
as, what kind of a person he is; how he stands in relation to other men and 
the world at large; how best he can realize what he conceives to be the good 
of life. Such ideas are not only incentive to actions but, in a great measure, 
they are also determining conditions of his actions. The sagacity or frivolity, 
adequacy or inadequacy, legitimacy or illegitimacy, sensefulness or senseless- 
ness of the conceptual base of our planning for life is not to be decided 
theoretically by means of a methodological investigation into the conditions 
and limits of the ‘knowable’ or ‘sayable’ but by its success or failure to serve 
life and its cherished ideals. It can be seen that our planning for life together 
with the conceptual base that Supports it, is subject to change and revision. 
But this is not done at the dictates of the academic philosophers; this is done 
in response to the counsel of human wisdom accumulated in course of ages 
The voice of human wisdom gives the philosophy which works, and is useful 
for life. Undoubtedly, this can be formulated in term of concepts. But this is 
not the conceptual metaphysics which the academic philosophers dispute and 
criticize. That conceptual metaphysics is undoubtedly an ingenious and free 
construction by rival schools of academic philosophers, who make free selec- 
tion of a concept, or a group of concepts, and operate upon them in order to 
build a system of thought. But this can have only a theoretic or aesthetic use 
but no use for the life of the common man. The conceptual formulation of 
the theoretic base of our planning for living, as we have indicated in the 
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foregoing, is very much different from the metaphysics of concepts of this 
kind. This is the metaphysical philosophy of mass living, the way of living 
of the mass-man, and this is necessitated by ever-varying problems of life 
and is directed upon the ‘solution of such problems. 

The life we live today is both individual and social. It can possibly be pro- 
perly described if we say that it is individual in being social and it is social 
in being individual—there being no basis for a dichotomous division of life 
as it is actually lived and shared. Man has long outgrown the stage when he 
lived for himself alone. As he passed beyond the hunting stage, his life and 
its needs unfolded more and more, and so did the area of his co-operation, 
corporate living, and co-existence; and today, when progress in scientific in- 
vention has made everyman a neighbour to every other moving on the globe, 
the dimension of his individual and social life has immensely increased. The 
maxim ‘love thy neighbours and hate thy enemies’ has become very much 
outdated today, whether we realize it in that way or not. The views of 
social relationship it embodies is no longer the truth. That mankind is divided 
as natural friends and enemies is not also the living social reality, since inven- 
tions of science have today removed the spatial distance that once isolated 
man from man, have removed also the communication gap that was once the 
main ground of racial prejudice and suspicion. All men are now neighbours 
and none a natural enemy. Co-operation, and not competition, should now 
prevail as the order of the day. We can, of course, compete today with one 
another for bringing about what is socially good in the sense of being good 
for all mankind. But competition for achieving what is good for an individual 
only, or for members of one’s own community, colour and political or reli- 
gious creed only, is sure to end in disaster. In course of our progressive ad- 
vance in knowledge that was explorative, we ourselves have brought about 
or discovered a new situation, a new social reality. It is for philosophical wis- 
dom now to settle upon a correct view of the situation, and to formulate such 
plan for action and social behaviour as will make it possible to realize the 
aims and objects of the commonly shared life in all its dimensional variedness 
and also in its qualitative richness of content. 

Not that this will be a new task, a new involvement for human wisdom in 
its historical stride. In fact, in all ages, philosophical wisdom has been con- 
cerned with the formulation of a ‘norm’ of conduct, an ethical code for mass- 
a peed upon a metaphysics, that is, upon what seemed to be a true view of 
See state of affairs, otherwise called the nature of reality. This kind of 
a 3 ae is intrinsical to philosophical wisdom. Philosophical wisdom can- 
aii sane what it regards at each stage as true view of things—a meta- 
ae, ane ae is to provide for the theoretical base of a new planning, of a 
Sue aaa  mass-life for the benefit of the mass-man. This metaphysics, it 
Genii e ie not the same as the conceptualistic metaphysics that the aca- 
conte: en construct by the so-called logical operations on some selected 

group of concepts. This, thus, remains unaffected and untouched 
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by the kind of criticisms that any rival school of academic philosophers may / 

heap upon purely conceptualistic Te paysite: As for such conceptualistic 

metaphysics, a logical system of pure thought-constructions, it can be seen | 

that its inadequacy, even its frivolity, is not exposed so much by the type of 

logical criticisms that Hume or Kant, the logical positivists, or the Wittgen- 

steinians made in its regard, as by its failure to provide the requisite ‘norm’ 

for the guidance of mass-life towards attainment of its cherished goal, viz, 

security and freedom. In short, it is an aesthetic dream of academic philo- 

sophers and has no impact on mass-life. Indian tradition has defined a genuine 

and true metaphysics in term of its value and use for human life, and the 

human life in this context means the life of the mass-man. Thus, it is said , that 

alone is vidyd, that is, the true view of reality, and so, a genuine metaphysics, 

which can ‘liberate’ can make a man absolutely secure and free—sq vidya ya 

vimucyate. s 
This Indian insistence on ‘/iberation as the goal of life sought for is not to 

be misconstrued as an ‘escape from life and its problems’. Nor should the con- 

cept be confused or identified with ‘salvation’, as this latter concept is ordinarily 

understood in the context of traditional religious belief. ‘Liberation’ means | 

conscious attainment of a state of absolute securit Y, fearlessness, and so, free- 

dom, here and now. This is attained not by escaping from life and its varied 

problems but by solving the problems of life and existence while living in this 

life. Needless to say, the absolute freedom which this state of liberation en- 

sures is not to be confused with ‘unrestricted licence’ either. One who is libe- 

rated in the meaning, intended in this context, does not work or plan for a 

situation of aggression and exploitation, malice and hatred, fear and tension. 

He follows the maxim of not doing unto others what he does not desire to be 

done unto himself (@tmano pratikūlāni maparesam samacaret). This seems to 

be somewhat a negative putting of Kant’s ‘Act only on that maxim whereby 

thou canst at the same time will that it should become a universal law’, or 

what Kant otherwise phrased in his metaphysics of Morals: ‘Act as if the | 

maxim of thy action were to become by thy will a universal law of nature.’ 

But the negative putting in the characteristic Indian way has one great advan- 


tage. It is not easy to determine what kind of act of the individual can be 
made into a universal law, 


r a principles of conduct which everybody can follow 
without contradiction. Thi 


: e Kantian categorical imperative has the ‘look’ of 
a bare form without content because of this difficulty. But it is not at all diffi- 
cult to find out what kind of actions an individual does not desire to be done 


unto himself ; Instinct for self-preservation has rendered self-interest the indi-, 
vidual’s prime objective and motive. Wh 


seems to be as immediately known as is o 
indirect sort of motive to avoid, 
to one’s self-interest. It is not, th 
unspecific if one calls upon an i 
from doing unto others what h 


at is detrimental to ‘self-interest’ 
ne’s self-interest’. There is thus an 
or fo refrain from, doing what is detrimental 
erefore, asking for anything unintelligible Os 
ndividual or a group of individuals to refrain 
€ or they would not like to be done unto him- 
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self or themselves. It is, again, not asking too much of an individual, not ask- 
ing for anything which involves his self-sacrifice, if he can be made aware 
that by Wronging others he invites a EME) reaction upon himself. Plainly, 
this is an advice for the safeguard of one’s own self-interest. In one’s self- 
interest, One should not do unto others what one does not desire to be done 
unto one’s own self. Unfortunately, very few ever see the truth, the light of 
wisdom in this. Most men are guided by the weird notion of personal or group 
privilege, and are foolishly resolute in perpetrating upon others not only acts 
of neglect and deprivation but acts of aggression and exploitation also. By 
their bid for power and exclusive privilege, they go on creating enemies and 
social unrest all around, and, in this way, plan for anxiety, for tension and 
stress for themselves also. And this is not the way to absolute security and 
freedom that philosophical wisdom plans for. That security as well as freedom 
is individible. No man can remain truly secure and free so long as every man 
is not secure and free. This was the truth when men lived in smaller groups 
and did not know about the existence of other groups, this is the truth now 
when the world has shrunken into one living space for all men, and it does 
not cease to be the truth simply because the ignorant powerful, the philistines 
without foresight, do not regard it in that way. 

The Kantian moral imperative seems to have another limitation. That 
moral act or will should not be guided by any prudential consideration, by 
anything outside of itself, seems to involve a tautology, such as, moral act 
or will is free because it is the moral act or will, and it would be a contradiction 
if such was not the case. There seems to be a flavour of self-deprivation also, 
not of self-fulfilment, in the Kantian formulation of moral duty. This then 
runs counter to our understanding of the nature of philosophical wisdom and 
its planning for the social good—for the good of mankind in general. Man 
has to become co-operative and not competitive, non-violent and not aggres- 
sive, should opt for peaceful co-existence and should not plan for war and 
mutual annihilation because such is the path of prudence and wisdom. And 
the path of prudence and wisdom runs in that way because that is the way of 
the truth about social reality. It is by participation in a common and sharable 
life that we live in the concrete fulness of our individual life. Our enjoyment 
does not become a whit less when many others like ourselves enjoy the self- 
Same screen-play or stage-play, the self-same piece of good literature and 
poetry. the self-same sun-shine and open air. The quantum of enjoyment is 
rather enhanced if all others enjoy in the same way. 
ee as does not readily see the ‘Truth’ about his existence, that man is 
R o on a distorted way, prone to distort it, is the standing problem, 
ean ee ean gee wisdom to show the way to its solution. Is this prob- 
fen eee y linguistic analysis? It could be, if the problems of aes 
self-fulfilment ac were all linguistic. But, that man finds his self-interest an 
Oren as Consisting in living at the expense of his neighbours and fel- 

» IN living at the expense of his surrounding; that his knowledge of 
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himself and his environment, instead of furthering the cause of healthy living J 
through proper adjustment and balancing of his inner relations to the outer | 
relations, continues to create new areas of maladjustment by upsetting the | 
balance of relations; that his planning for prosperity and plenty, for a limited f 
area impoverishes wider areas and causes famine, both in physical resources 
and mental capabilities there, are not linguistic issues. These issues are all 
non-linguistic, the ‘problems’ all real problems. Can philosophy have any rele- 
vance whatsoever if it fails to provide any solution to these problems, which 
can neither be washed away, nor can be solved by any alternative means, such 
as, political white-washing? Not that philosophy has succeeded in solving 
\ such problems finally or for ever. Philosophy after all is a thought-planning; 
and although its aim or object is essentially practical, it issues forth as a 
theory with the demand for translation of its vision in practice, in concrete, 
This latter for its execution depends on earnest and active co-operation of 
the mass-man, the human agent. Human nature is incorrigibly delinquent. 
There will be always some men, who refuse to learn from the history of human 
civilization, from the rise and downfall of dynasties and the once-ruling 
races. Where are the world conquerers, the Greeks, the Romans, the Medes, 
the Huns, the Mongols, the Tartars, the Nazis and the Fascists today? Has 7 
the world learnt from their lessons? Is not the world divided even today in 
rival camps of political ideologies, of economic and military powers? Has not 
the self-same world, the different parts of which were brought closer by scien- 
tific and technological inventions, been again rudely divided between the 
North and the South, as between the first, the second, and the third world, all 
politically and socially recognized, on the one hand, and a fourth world, con- 
sisting of the unrecognized, the uncared-for, the socially deprived and 
handicapped millions, on the other hand—millions who are listed in the 
general census in every land or country, but are not counted as eligible 
partners in our social and economic distribution systems? Have we learnt 
anything at all from our past history? 
How many of us are again alive to the fact that in his insatiable thirst for 
power to dominate over rival groups of people, man today is not only inviting 


increasing strain upon his physical Vitality and mental equilibrium; but also, 
in his progressive bid for an enhanced mode of parasitic living in physical 
ease and comfort, he is polluting the God-given air and atmosphere of his 
' physical environment, poisoning the water resources which sustain his life, 


and is exhausting the mineral resources of the globe—his foothold—by ever- 
increasing demands on sources of e 


existing stock. Then, again, 
he can use for constructive a 
to science, an explorative di 
way and to reform his char 
cularly, in his insensate de 
„and cultural group, 


nergy without the ability to replenish the 
Science has given man enormous powers, which. 
s also for destructive purposes. But it is not given 
scipline, to temper man’s disposition in the right 
acter. In his ego-ism, narrow self-love, and parti- k 
sire for domination over people outside his racial 
man has remained the brute he once had been. With the 
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e of knowledge and civilization, only the outer form has changed, not 


advance ; See 
the inner core. By posing nuclear threats of total extinction towards those 


whom he considers his rivals in the bid for supremacy and leadership in world- 
politics, man today, quite unsuspectingly, is carrying the burden of self-extinc- 
tion upon himself in the way of Bhasmasura of the Indian legend. The enor- 
mity of his predicament can be seen in the fact that if, for some reason or 
other, he cannot use. or utilize the weapons of destruction of his invention 
upon his so-called enemies, he does not know where to dump them except in 
his immediate neighbourhood, endangering thereby his own safety and the 
safety and purity of the environment that nursed him and contributed to his 
vital demands. 

What is the way out of this malady, this man-made dilemma? Instead of 
engaging in verbal debates on ‘sense’ or ‘senselessness’ of words and expres- 
sions of common use—as if that is all that matters in this world and life— 
philosophers today need looking back in the old Socratic way: that knowl- 
edge, that philosophical wisdom, is not worth its name which does not culmi- 
nate in virtue, and does not ensure a well-balanced life of normalcy for all, for 
the mass-man. Restraint and circumspection will be the first words of advice 
of philosophical wisdom at this moment of crisis of human values. Man will 
have to look back into the causes of his distemper, and curb his propensity 
to harm others in the belief that his self-advancement is possible only at the 
expense of others. ‘Restrain yourself from doing unto others what you donot 
desire to be done unto yourself’ continues to be the word of practical wisdom 
at all stages and at all time. ‘As you sow, so will you reap’ has been another 
expression of the very same wisdom; and this, besides being an advice as to 
what one should not do, sounds a note of caution and forewarning also to 
the effect that one endangers one’s own safety and security in future by wrong- 
ing others at the present moment. Indian philosophical thought has extended 
the scope and limits of this caution and forewarning beyond the pale of the 
present life in so far as it believes in rebirth and after-life. Man is the archi- 
tect of his own destiny, it says; he can make or mar himself according as he 
plans for a free life, or for bondage—yad yad kamyate tadeva abhisampadyate. 
One who has craving for a pig’s life will be reborn as a pig, and one who has 
preference for a Socratic life will be reborn as a Socrates. There have been 
religions of mankind which aimed at curbing the aggressive ego of man by 
holding out threats of dire punishment on the day of judgment by a power 
infinitely superior to him—his creator and moral Providence. Such threats of 
wee for misdeeds and again promises of reward for acts of tolerance, 
E Soak and piety that religions of the masses have held out have only 
tema Purpose or aim. And this is inducing man to live in peace and 
eels yE aoa partners of the pleasures of life and existence that his Crea- 
a eee ed for him without his asking for the same. A Tagore, for ins- 
Seen \ders ıt to be the prime duty and obligation of man to plan his life 


In suc 
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air, light, water, the open sky, the human body, vitality of living, and the mind 3 
to understand and appreciate these all. Tagore feels overwhelmed by his feel- ( 
ings of gratitude for all that he has received without his askin S and feels also j 
grateful for nonfulfilment of the animal and selfish desires agitating his mind  } 
at times, by the very same Divine dispensation. But all are not like Tagore and 
all of us do not believe in God, that is, in a supreme power behind the world- 
show. There was also voice of wisdom from non-believers in the history of 
human civilization. One has simply to look back to the sagacious reflections 
of Lao-Tse, Gautam Buddha, Confucius and similar others. The Buddha, for 
instance, insisted on demonstrating non-substantiality and ephemeral nature 
of what people-at-large feel towards as their ‘selves’ or souls. Man is essen- 
tially a psycho-physical complex, according to Buddhism. He is an aggregate 
of what Buddhism calls the five ‘skandhas’. This is an aggregate without an in- 
tegral unity or underlying substance. The ‘self-sense’, the sense of being a uni- 
tary, indivisible unity, an imperishable substance that survives after death, 
the sense of an abiding self, isa projection of blind animal craving, culmi- 
nating in a wishful thought—construction, buddhinirmdna. The felt-continuity ( 
and one-ness of the Self is explained by Buddhism on the analogy of the opti- | 
cal illusion of a wheel of fire which is generated by rapid movement of a fire- 3 
brand in circle. Not that such a kind of analysis of the concept of personal 
identity is peculiar to Eastern thinking. In David Hume and William James 
we come across almost the same kind of philosophical reflection. We are not 
at all interested in the question of theoretical adequacy or inadequacy of these 
philosophical views. What is more important for us is the philosophical pur- 
pose which guided the Buddha to a philosophical enlightenment of this kind. 
And that philosophical purpose consisted in the discovery of a clue, of the 
light of wisdom, which could relieve man of the stress and tension of his per- 
sonal life, and also cure him of malice and ill-will towards others. It is the 
belief in a false ‘Self’ in the form of the human ego, as also the false belief in 
its substantive and abiding nature which, according to the Buddha, has been | 
the root evil of human existence. | 
Man can become his own worst enemy. This he becomes when he identi- 5 
fies himself with his ‘ego’, originally, the retroactive ‘[-sense’ or ‘I-feeling’ 
that characterizes any reflective taking of experience, and nurses it up—a 
ghostly appearance that shadows every conscious exercise of an individual, 
Into a Frankenstein Monster. Every act of conscious behaviour involves a 
sense of ‘owning’, put opposite wise, a sense of ‘belonging’ to a particular 
eo so z oe other, This, then, is an inalienable feature of all con- 
or oe pee consciousness flows outwards through the gate- 
s and dwells upon presentations of different kinds as 


external to itself, the sense of ‘externalness’ being all due to the operational 
involvement of the outer 


facts. This consciousness 
« pection and reflection, 


Senses, which take its contents, necessarily, as outer 
» again, falls back upon itself in moments of retros- 
when it is drawn in upon an inner-core, the innermost 
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se, which is the organ of consolidation and conservation of experiences 
ae er facts. This innermost sense, which is also the inner core, is the Ego. 
a so far as this core functions as the meeting point of diverse experiences as . 
internalized, that is, as retrospective experiences, it assumes the form of a 
growing and developing unity. Consciousness feels towards this inner unity 
of retrospective experiences as the ‘I’, in contradistinction from outer facts, 
which are felt as ‘that’, ‘this’ and so on. Both the inner and the outer con- 
figurations are felt as unities in a relation. of interdetermination of some kind. 
But it is preposterous to take these unities, inner or outer, as simple, and so 
as indivisible unities. The Kantian ‘transcendental unity of apperception’, we 
presume, is a postulatory concept, a transcendental presupposition of Kant’s 
doctrine of categories as intellectual functions. Anyway, there is nothing tran- 
scendental about this inner unity in the Ego we speak of. The Ego is not also 
any pure unity. When we reflect on the T’, we find it as consisting of a multi- 
tude of inward experiences. Whatever may be the nature of its inner compo- 
sition, the ‘I-sense’ or the ‘I-feeling’, once it is formed, has the tendency to 
develop into the central point of reference in all our assessment and valuation 
of things. It being an inner fact that dwells upon the mind constantly and 
affects us more closely, we nurse it up as a privileged entity and identify our- 
selves with this our Ego. This false identity of the self with the Ego limits the 
true Self, which is one and all-comprehensive, into pockets of separate iden- 
tities, more or less solipsistic, and we grow to be the mutually exclusive indi- 
viduals. The Ego is not only the basic factor and constituent of ‘individuation’, 
but it is also the factor, which leads to greater and greater alienation and iso- 
lation, the more it is allowed to grow and develop. If an individual feels iso- 
lated from the mass of people, the reason can be found in an ‘over-growth’ 
of egoism in him. If philosophy today has lost its relevance for mass life, it is 
because philosophers have grown more egoistic and individualistic. That is 
one reason why philosophy is unconcerned with the problems of mass life and 
the norms which it should follow for peaceful co-existence. Instead, philo- 
sophers have isolated themselves from the main stream of mass life, formed 
themselves into a new species of men much superior to the common herd 
as It were, and they talk in a language of their own among themselves, 
Which the mass-man does not understand, and the content of which has no 
pean for mass-living. One expression of errant and aggressive egoism 
n be noticed in the political and economic behaviour of the scientifically 
ee aned nations, who have little thought for the unadvanced develop- 
ko ee of the third world constituting majority of population on the 
cone ae i poo expression of this egoism in the present-day philos- 
R a = s no genuine problems for philosophy, and regards all its 
chasing i ae ainly linguistic. As if philosophers have no task other than 
the superstition of a metaphysics conceptualistic or otherwise, 

Moorings. The problems of human life, the hindrances and 
peaceful and harmonious living can be seen to have increased » 


from all its 
Obstacles to 
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hundred times with the advance of industrial and technological civilization 
What can be that discipline which is to face these problems squarely and 
with understanding, and attempt to solve these if it is not philosophy and 
philosophic wisdom? Maybe these problems cannot be solved finally and 
permanently. Millennium has not descended upon the earth in spite of the 
advent of so many Messiahs and prophets, teaching us about universal 
brotherhood of man. The ancient wisdom of philosophers of the East and the 
West also has not succeeded in curing the distemper of the human ego, which 
lies at the root of all man-created problems. But that is no reason why philos- 
ophy should leave off its proper charge and engage itself in discussions, all 
frivolous and without any relevance for mass life and its problems. By con- 
centrating on what is personal and private, we invite our own doom by open- 
ing the ground for additional stress and tension. What is true of an individual 
person is also true of any group, any nation, which plans to live in isolation 
in its egoistic haughtiness and in contemptuous disregard of the sufferings and 
privations of other groups of people, other national communities. The safety 
and freedom of any man, of any group of persons, consists in going out of 
narrow self-imposed limitations, created and conjured up by aggressive ego- 
ism, and in participating in the larger life—the life of the mass-man. And 
philosophy is to show the way of this participation. 
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stitutional law and the nature of 


Con k 
basic legal propositions» 

LESLIE ARMOUR CHHATRAPATI SINGH 
University of Ottawa Indian Law Institute, New Delhi 


Constitutions set limits to legal and political systems, specifying inherently 
what counts as the law, and what limits are to be set to the process of change 
which permits additions and deletions to the system. In this paper, we shall 
argue that the form of such a structure, if it is to result in what would be 
thought of intelligibly as a legal system (as opposed, say, to a collection of 
arbitrary fiats or a system of behaviour which simply reflects a certain pattern 
of applied force), must have crucial properties incommon with Kant’s idea 
of a Kingdom of Ends, and that there is an intimate and interesting relation 
of form and content in any such system. 

To begin with, a legal system must be a system. To say this is at least to 
say that every basic unit must have some connection with every other such 
unit. A unit may be basic in one of two senses: it is basic if it cannot be de- 
leted without changing the properties which apply to the system as a whole, 
and it is basic if it uniquely determines at least one other aspect of some other 
unit. (Of course, basic propositions will be chosen only from the set of those 
propositions which are irreducible in the sense that they cannot be replaced 
by any simpler proposition or propositions without loss of meaning or change 
of truth value.) 

Basic units are of at least four different kinds: (i) those which: define and 
shape the aims of the systems; (ii) those which delimit the procedures by which 
the aims are to be obtained; (iii) those which specify the ways in which the 
system may be changed; and (iv) those which define membership in the class 
of legal propositions. The surface structure of a legal system need not, of 
Course, be organized so as to reveal at once how these distinctions work. A 
law, which defines larceny as an act through which one intentionally and 
Permanently without legal authority appropriates someone else’s property to 
One s own use, establishes the maintenance of property rights as an aim of the 
system, builds an implied procedure (obtaining legal authority) into the sys- 
ee creates a situation in which the law will inevitably change as specific 
tet o! property come to be identified. But this only serves to make clear 

act that the elements do have to forma system. 

Hence basic units must be consistent with one another. One might say 


ay 
ie any system, but it is specifically characteristic of legal systems that 
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not, therefore, contain both P and not-P unless we want to have a system in À 
which q is true for any Q. Less trivially, legal propositions are characteristj- Í 
cally applied in the settlement of disputes so that every sub-set of the basic | 
units must consist only of units which can be applied together. ) 

Evidently, this involves more than consistency. It involves the notion that 
application must be possible in such a way that the Joint use of members of 
the sub-sets does not frustrate the purpose or aim of any of the component 
units. If this condition were to be violated in the case of every member, the 
system would be completely empty; but if it is violated in the case of any 
member, that member is deleteable under some circumstances then and it is 
evidently not what it appears to be. The real member of the system is some 
related proposition specified in part by the condition for the deletion of the 
apparent proposition. The system, in fact, consists of these modified proposi- 
tions. This, then, involves us in the notion of systematic aim which, as we 
shall see as we go along, is a crucial factor in understanding what the logic 
of legal propositions could or should be like. 

This suggests that there must be a rule governing what can belong to the f 
system. We do not mean, needless to say, that the totality of the system can | 
be defined, but there must be some limits, and these limits will be given by 4 

some form of systematic aim. Clearly not every systematic aim could be the 
-aim of a legal system. Later, we will argue that the aim of a legal system must 
be to establish something like Kant’s Kingdom of Ends if the system is not 
to dissolve into a collection of arbitrary fiats or the exercise of arbitrary force. 
Even such a claim is very likely a claim about the necessar y conditions for a 
legal system. Whether one can state sufficient conditions for a system which 
is by its nature open and ongoing and, therefore, open to developments any- 
one of which may yield, a conflict of principles is, of course, a different ques- 
tion. Probably, a legal system, like any other entity which exists sub specie- 
temporis, lives at peril from a vast array of forces and conditions, not all of 
which can be stated in advance. But it is obvious here that only certain pro- 
positions could constitute parts of such a system, and the system must contain 
at least some of them. Despite the addition and deletion of propositions from 
the legal system, there will be some residue of propositions necessary to it. 
This notion of actual or potential addition and deletion seems, however, 
itself crucial to the idea of a legal system. Characteristically, legal systems are 
thought of as governing some set of affairs. More realistically, legal systems 
provide shape for human affairs (as in the law of marriage or the creation of 
corporations), and even such sets of rules as the criminal law may be said to 
ee ae govern affairs. By prohibiting the knocking of people OR 
or tae robbing of banks, they set the stage for one’s evening stroll 
or for a career in currency exchange. But the shaping of affairs is a process 
and, therefore, may bring about change and surprise; so that the rules we are 
seeking, in general, will Provide accounts of what kinds of things must belong 
e tO the system and what kinds of things may belong to the system. 
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2 Finally, if all these requirements are to be met, there must also be rules 

( which tell me something more about how the basic elements are to be ordered. 

| Itis not enough to know that, in Canada, the Indian Act and the Bill of Rights 

f do not contain prohibited items (contradictions, for instance). Nor is it enough 
to know as well that they do contain some ingredients necessary to all mem- 
bers of the system (if the overall system emphasizes justice and fairness, for 

f 

| 


instance, the laws must be expressed so as to contain certain universal quanti- 
fiers). We must also know how these laws are to be ordered. We must know 
the order of precedence at least within certain large classes of legal proposi- 
tions. (That there may be a range of options between which legislative or judi- 
cial decisions may be made quite freely seems natural enough. Yet decisions 
do have to be possible.) 

Characteristically, philosophers have responded to these needs by suppos- 
ing that they might be met by some authority (whose commands could deter- 
mine the limits of validity) or by a rule or rules of recognition which simply 
gave the desired limits; or by a basic rule or norm which might constrain the 
system while it was not, itself, derivable from any more basic rules. There are 
well-known general types of responses to this need. But it seems that these 
proposals generally fail to specify what makes legal systems legal systems and 
not something else. 

The first kind of response is found in the philosophy of John Austin. In 
it legal systems are characterized in terms of criteria for individuation, iden- 
tity, and class membership which derive their ultimate legitimacy from the F 
decree of the sovereign authority which expresses its will, signifies its desires 
and backs both by a threat sufficiently effective to oblige obedience. 

Hart has pointed out that Austin’s analysis confuses having an obligation 
in the sense of having a duty with being obliged in the sense of being forced.” 

More significantly, it confuses the obligation to obey the law with the obli- 
| gation to accept the rules which legitimize the law-making agency. Austin | 
| realizes that there must be rules which determine who is and who is not a 
4 member of the sovereign (decision-making) body, but he does not give an 
account of why we should accept the rules which say that the law-making 
agency is to be accepted or obeyed. 
Such rules must be logically prior to the law-making agency itself. They 
eae therefore, be commands of the sovereign. In insisting simply that, in 
ne absence of criteria for such rules, the sovereign’s commands comprise the 
| 
| 


only law and that law is morally binding, Austin producesa dogmatic theory 
Which, in all 


fication of fo 
Norberto Bo 


its essential aspects, is not distinguishable from a naked justi- 
rce.? In this sense, Austin’s system is.not a legal system, but, as 
bbio says, an ideology.‘ 
2 © Second response—a hierarchial system of rules—is found in Hans 
a S Work. According to Kelsen, a legal system is composed of a hier- 
eet, f laws of ‘norms’. The validity of one ‘norm’ is determined by refer- 
another ‘norm’, one higher in the system. At the base of the system ` 


Kels 
arch 
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is the ‘Grundnorm’, the basic norm which validates and legitimize all other 
norms and law-making agencies. 

Kelsen declares that ‘all law is positive law’. By this he means that all 
laws are created and annulled by acts of will,—though he recognizes that the 
‘basic norm’ can scarcely be a positive /aw in the same sense. (It is unique.) 
Despite his analysis of the logic of the law, he leaves law, in the end, indis- 
tinguishable from other systems which are dependent on someone’s will—sys- 
tems of despotism and dictatorship which we ordinarily think of as ‘extra- 
legal’. This becomes clear when we consider the related third proposal for 
defining a legal system. 

H.L.A. Hart considers the formal conditions for a normative system with 


greater clarity. He presents a theory in terms of primary rules which oblige — 


people to obey, and secondary rules which confer power and legitimize the 
law-making agency. The secondary rules which are rules of recognition, 
change and adjudication are, according to Hart, just matters of fact® 

One difficulty is that there are organizations which are not legal systems,— 
as Fuller? and Sartorius’ have pointed out, and which function by means of 
unions of primary and secondary rules (trade unions, universities and asso- 
ciations which govern games, for example). Hart’s conditions, like Kelsen’s 
do not separate legal systems from other normative systems. 

More importantly, by making the basic rules of recognition simply ‘mat- 
ters of fact’ Hart does not permit us to distinguish between the reasons why 
people should obey the law and the reasons why they do, in fact, obey it. Is 
he not saying: ‘the primary rules are valid law because the officials declare 
them to be so?’ 

Hart is not unaware of this and he does suggest that the officials who are 
authorized to make such rules must give them a content which does not stray 
too far from the ‘core sense’ of the natural law thesis. But this, as we shall 
See, 1s a Somewhat puzzling relationship. There is no necessity about any 


particular legal rule, ina sense, but there is, he thinks, a necessary limit to the 
range of rules. 


Just what establishes this limit? The oddity is, of course, that, if, in the 
end, the ultimate rule of recogniti 


on is simply a matter of fact, we shall be 
hard put to it to explain just why the officials concerned are obliged to accept 
any restriction on the content of their rules. And if they are not so obliged, 
the distinction between legal systems and systems of force and fiat becomes, 
at the ultimate level, impossible to sustain—even though, on Hart’s account, 
legal Practice at all levels other than the ultimate one will be different from 
despotic practice. 
_ Basic legal propositions then (those in the constitutional law which set 
limits to the legal and political system) cannot be just what Austin and Kelsen 
suppose them to be. Yet Hart’s Own account becomes rather mysterious. They 


cannot simply end in arbitrar : 3 3 
y fat, even if tha oduced ata 
very abstract and ultimate eet t fiat is only intr 
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But let us look further at Hart’s account. His suggestion is that the ‘mat- 
et’? which give the basic rules of recognition are ultimately related to 
a ‘core’ natural law position, one which restricts the law by reference, for ins- 
tance, to the facts of human nature. This leads toward the classical alternative 
to positive law theories. But will that work better than the positive law 
theory? Even Hart admits that at some very abstract level the limits of law 
are given by the limits of nature. But to make that admission is to say that 
in some sense nature forces itself on the law. Yet surely, if the law is made 
by the ‘force’ of nature, we will still not be able to explain the obligation 
to obey it. ee 

One may think that any such criticism must lead at once to hopeless diffi- 
culties. For, if the law is not ‘forced’ by a fiat of a ‘force of nature’, it must 
somehow remain open. And how is such an ‘open’ law to be defined at all? 
Yet the idea, approached from another angle, seems reasonable enough, for 
a condition of what we ordinarily take to be a legal system is that it can adapt 
to change and can always accommodate the heretofore unforeseen. A patent 
law may, by guaranteeing that inventions are available to those willing to pay 
the royalties, lead to an expansion of technology which, inturn, demands new 
kinds of laws regulating damage to the environment or length of exposure to 
hazardous work. Such openness implies a system in which an infinity of mu- 
tually consistent laws can be generated. It must, that is, be possible for legal, 
educational, religious, recreational and other institutions to develop demands 
whose limits are not specifiable by any a priori norm. Without that possi- 
bility, any system must end in a system of force or fiat, in something not a 
legal system. 

But is there not worse to come? This discussion also suggests that pro- 
positions expressing constitutional foundations will be logically unlike ana- 
lytic propositions or ordinary synthetic a posteriori propositions. For whether 
the analytic propositions are arbitrarily chosen or consist of self-evident tru-— 
ths in some profound sense, they will be like the ‘basic norms’ we have just 
discussed. A system founded on them would, if it did not decline into fiat, 
still fail to be a ‘legal system’ by reason of lacking the give-and-take which is 
characteristic of legal systems that must control developing situations. 

Equally, the foundational propositions we need cannot be synthetic a pos- 
teriori. Such propositions assert matters of fact. But to found a legal system 
on statements of matters of fact would be to claim that we are forced to accept 
certain legal propositions because of the way that the world is. (We shall see 
that many, if not most, ‘natural law’ theorists have not proceeded so crudely, 


but they are often understood in this way.) At first sight, this may seem harm- 
less enough. 


ters of fa 


i Yet to found one’s legal system on claims about fact is to associate it with 
n appeal to a kind of force, even though that appeal is only to the force of 


at is just how the universe is. We may thereby acquire a reason for , 
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doing something but it is not, surely, a legal reason. A gangster also gives me 
a reason for behaving in a certain way when he says, Hands up or I'll shoot 
you’, or ‘My enforcers will attend to you if you go to the police’, or “Do this 
because, otherwise, I will shoot you’. The reasons given by the kind of natural 
law theorist, who appeals to the facts and forces of nature, are different from 
those of the gangster; but they have more in common than the fact that they 
offer reasons outside the legal order. Each claims that we are constrained by 
some fact or force. ‘If you pervert human nature’, says the theorist who seeks 
in nature a backing for his rules, ‘you will come to grief. You will at least be 
dehumanized’. For he thinks of ‘having a human nature’-—more or less fixed 
as being the condition of occupying the human place in nature. 

Human beings in general (leaving aside a good many philosophers) haye 
often enough reacted strongly to the instance that they must behave in a cer- 
tain way because their nature, or nature in general, limits them or intends 
them to behave in a certain way. The response is: ‘Very well, then let us change 
ourselves and, if we do not know how to do it today, we shall surely find out 
tomorrow’. | 

Of course, it would be quite different if, between characteristics we now 


have—like the ability to reason —and some crucial element in the nature of ğ 

law and morals, there should turn out to be a close conceptual connection. 

But then the reason would lie in that connection and not in our natures. A 

rule, which says ‘behave in such and such a way because it is natural to do 

so’, does not yield a legal reason for performing any act, though it may yield 

other reasons. Nor would it matter if one substituted God for Austin’s sove- 

reign and made him the master of nature as well. Force and fiat, even if divine, 

are still force and fiat. Many, if not most natural theorists, have understood 

this well even if they have been misread. Thomas Aquinas, for instance, is 

clear about the distinction between law and divine fiat and, in Summa Theo- 

logica, recommends law on the grounds of reasonableness and remarks that 

‘God instructs us by means of his law’? | 

But one must be careful to guard these distinctions. If we accept ‘natural | 

law’ simply as the law ordained by the facts of nature, we are involved in a 

5 


species of Derrida’s “‘metap 
pend on ‘metaphysics as violence’. 


we pay attention to the logical structure of 
e have rejected both analytic a priori pro- 
ori propositions, we seem headed, by Kant’s 
a priori propositions—a notion which many 
f hand. What we shall argue is that the pro- 
ve from the inner working of the concept of 
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ficts within the concepts of law and morality. But someone, of course, might 
want to disable law and morality, and such a possibility can be discussed in 
ways that theses which depend inherently on formal contradiction cannot. 
To see what is involved we must look at what has been going on in the 
present argument. The kind of critique of “natural law’, which we have just 
been offering, is a critique of what might be called external natural law, that 
is, natural law, conceived as law founded on something other than law itself, 
or something wholly beyond the legal system. 

The argument we have been making is really that claims, which are found- 
ed externally in this way—claims about something other than the law itself— 
constitute an appeal to an analogue of force. But, of course, there are theo- 
ries—like those of Lon Fuller and the one which we shall propose, derived, 
in large part, from some elements in Kant—which appeal to the inner nature 
of law. Whether these should be called ‘natural law’ theories is, to be sure, a 
matter of taste in words; for the claim made for such theories is that they are 
‘natural’, to the law. But they are very different from the external theories. 

One may, however, wonder if there is ground between the positivist theo- 
ries and al! the different kinds of natural law theories, and if this might not 
free us from the tangles of curious kinds of propositions. An answer to this 
question will add some further clarity to our problem. Some people have 
thought that Ronald Dworkin occupied just such a ground. The essence of 
Dworkin’s theory is that law is ultimately controlled in its most general shape 
by a set of principles which one may find entrenched in the jurisdictional 
community. 

Such principles are not arbitrary in the sense that positivists thought ‘laws’ 
were; but they are not principles of nature, either. Nor do they seem to be 
synthetic a prioris. It seems to be just a matter of fact that these principles are 
entrenched in the community, though it is, to be sure, a curious kind of mat- 
ter of fact. 

_ Does Dworkin’s position amount to a critique of legal positivism? If posi- 
tivism consists of the claim that law consists only of rules, Dworkin would no 
doubt be right in pointing out that the elements of law are far more complex 
than legal positivism claims, but, as John Finch has rightly pointed out, it is 
doubtful if any positivist, and especially Hart, ever held such a thesis.” 
ae cee for a positivist is not about the elements of law (positivists 
ee erat gladly grant Dworkin that law consists of more than rules), 
Silay £ validity. The question of validity arises whatever the conoi a ; 
abe ee to be. One what grounds can legal principles, policies an 
me ee ements which Dworkin entertains—be justified? meer is 
te aes anes: not think that legal principles are self-justifying or ae 
con Biers 1s found elsewhere in the legal system. Justice and legality 
fom piven R ey, distinet.18 In the final analysis, the answer within the legal Sy Ss 

ca y Dworkin is not different from the one given by the PES UNTES a 
akes the rules of recognition a matter of fact entrenched in the prac- 
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tices of the community, Dworkin makes principles and policies matters of 
fact entrenched in the practices of the community. And if justification finally 
lies outside the legal system, then ‘legality’ is still a matter of brute fact. The 
basic inquiry concerning the grounds on which these principles and policies 
can be justified is, as in Hart’s theory about rules of recognition, suddenly 
and arbitrarily terminated. The theory only asserts that the people of the 
community will bring certain states of affairs into existence; it does not tell 
us anything about why the community wills in the way it does. In the absence 

~ of this basic explanation, Dworkin’s theory and Hart’s as well fail to enlighten 
us about the behaviour of the community and hence about law. 

The natural analogue to Dworkin’s claim that law consists of principles, 
used by the people of the jurisdictional community, seems to be with claims 
about ordinary language, as that expression has been used by various followers 
of Wittgenstein who set out his own views rather darkly in the Investigations. 
Does law then become a kind of ‘language game’ as some Wittgensteinians 
have thought religion does? In so far as the ‘game’ of law is characterized and 
distinguished by its own peculiar rules, this analogy is worth pursuing. But 
while it may be argued that there is a certain inevitability to some components 
of the ordinary language (since it determines in various ways how meanings 
are assigned, and to question some of its rules may be to pass specifically into 


| 


the realm of the meaningless), it is hard to see what inevitability attaches to 
the rules of which Dworkin speaks. It is difficult to imagine how one would 
argue for the necessity or superiority of this particular ‘game’ as against, say, 
the ‘game’ of following the dictator or participating in a social ‘game’ in which 
the rule is that ‘might is right’. 

In any case, the use of this analogy may face the same limitations one 
usually finds when one presses the Wittgensteinian notions of ‘language game’ 
and ‘form of life’. Such notions are helpful in marking out empirically and 
distinguishing spheres of discourse; but of no help in justifying the practices 
found in these spheres or in justifying the criteria used to set limits to spheres | 
of discourse or in ranking them. | 


This forces our attention back to the logic of propositions. It continues 
` 


ee true that no ordinary synthetic proposition stating a matter of fact 
will do to found a legal system. It also seems clear that no simple analytic 


Propositions will do either. Somehow, the legal system must neither be foun- 
ded on some wholly external constrai 


must not be of the kind which are 
synthetic distinction. 
either analytic or sy 
the two types. 

It is characteristic of the ki 
of that they contain key terms 
For example, ‘all men are morta 

“ teriori. For we could decide that 


nt nor be empty. Thus such propositions 
ae open to Quine’s analysis of the analytic- 

t must not be the case that they could be arbitrarily 
nthetic and that they could slide back and forth between 


nds of propositions which Quine is thinking 
open to arbitrary definition or redefinition. 
l can be taken to be either a priori or a pos- 
a man or a woman who was immortal would 
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count as a ‘human’ in the generic sense. We might count such a person as 
t we need not do so. We might decide that the proposition was 
al and that we were simply wrong in thinking that ‘all men are 


not 
an angel. Bu 


only empiric a tale 
mortal’. What is going on here, of course, is that mortality is neither so trivial 


a feature of human kind that it would make no sense to deny humanity to 
some creature on the ground of its immortality, nor so central a feature that 
it would make no sense to ascribe humanity to an immortal creature. Quine 
believes that it is a general truth that one can take a stand for or against 
a proposition claimed to be a priori and that one makes one’s decision on 
pragmatic grounds. Perhaps, if the thing yields bacon, itis a pig, and if it pays 
taxes and may one day occupy a human hospital bed, it is a man. 

But what we are arguing, here, is that there are propositions at the heart 
of law and morality such that, if they are not believed and acted upon, the 
conceptual structure will come tumbling down, not in the sense of producing 
bad results for the infidels who disbelieve them but simply in the sense that the 
concepts themselves no longer function well. There are grounds in the logic 
of the concepts which ought to lead us to accept the propositions. Such pro- 
positions cannot be arbitrarily shuffled from one deck to another. 

But there is nothing inherently wrong in the idea of a synthetic a priori, 
if what one means by a synthetic a priori proposition isa proposition expres- 
sing a conceptual truth of such a kind that it will not be reasonable to reject 
it. Ultimately such propositions would have to be shown not to be arbitrary 
in some strong sense, while at the same time they should not be seen as fro- 
zen logical truths (incapable of adaptation) or as simple compulsions of natu- 
ral forces. 

In search of such propositions, let us turn to a likely place: Kant’s idea 
of the propositions, which describe the kingdom of Ends, as they might be 
applied to a legal system.15 


: A Kingdom of Ends (let us imagine) is a system in which the law is limited 
y: 


(a) The rule that each member is an end in himself; and 
(b) The rule that every member of the community can be used by the com- 
munity but can never be used solely as a means. 


F urthermore, a Kingdom of Ends is a system in which what the law must 
Contain is: 
©) A place for every bona fide individual; 
o) A set of rules providing for the continuing equality of all individuals; 
Gii) The conditions for the freedom (and so the moral responsibility) of 
each individual. 


me idea of such a system is entirely the idea of a set of ideals. It does not 
upon any factual description except the assertion that there are ratio- 
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nal agents capable of being conceived as ends in themselves. This (assuming 
that the notion is not itself self-contradictory) is true in any possible world 
in which, in fact, reasoning can be said to be going on, and in which the Tea- 
sons being presented can be associated with agents (i.e. any world in which | 
there is a discussion and there is some procedure, according to which it may 

be said to make a difference which discussant utters the propositions under 
consideration). Since we are in the midst of the discussion, we can suppose 

that reasoning is going on. Such a system does not depend upon factual cons- 
traints but it is also not a fiat. 

Yet is it not just an arbitrary moral assumption? Why should the concept 
of a Kingdom of Ends be something which we ought to accept? 

But even to pose this question is to suppose a world in which, in fact, 
acceptance and rejection are possible. One who poses such a question is also 
suggesting that propositions which are reasonable and relevant should always 
be considered. To urge that is equally to propose that there should be some 
way of coming to a decision. There should be criteria and propositions which \ 
meet them and should be accepted, while the others should be rejected. This 
is to demand optimal conditions for acceptance and rejection. 4 

What the idea of a Kingdom of End provides is the social conditions for í 
optimizing the possibilities for acceptance and rejection themselves. That is 
it supposes, exactly a system in which choices are made by free decision and 
not by force and fiat. For the denial of the existence of ends in themselves and 
the denial of their equality is precisely the assertion that some propositions 
(namely, those which distinguish arbitrarily between some rational agents and 
others) should be accepted by force or by fiat. 

At this point, there is a puzzle. It is clear that one must introduce certain 
restraints in the event that the citizen do not obey the rules for a Kingdom of 
Ends or, as Kant supposed, the rules sanctioned by the Categorical Imperative 
in general. Kant, indeed, thought that this was the main business of law, for | 
like many other theorists he associated law with constraint.2° | 
l It is important to see how this came about and just how it creates tensions | 
in Kant’s philosophy of law. Kant’s problem goes back to 1775 or shortly 


after and his Lectures on Ethics in which he distinguishes between subjective 
(mor al) necessitation and external, objective (legal) necessitation.! Basically, 
the Justification is simply that some people do not obey the moral law and 
so interfere unacceptably in the moral lives of others; but this does not €x- 
plain how some people get the ri ght to impose their wills on others. In a mora- 
lity, founded on the notion of the autonomous moral will, this is clearly & 


problem. One may readily specify tensions which follow through his system 
thereafter. 


The conflicts are at least these: 


(i) The need to leave the individual autonomous (in order that he might 
be moral) conflicts with the social need for obedience to rules. 
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(ii) The need to determine by reason what one Should do conflicts with 
the claims of the social order to determine one’s action, and 

(iii) The need to pass individual judgement on individual acts conflicts with 
the notion that morality ultimately implies a general moral order (the 
Kingdom of Ends). 


The separation of law and morality comes with the idea of the autonomy 
of the will. The unity of law with morality is demanded by the Kingdom of 
Ends. 

Kant generally rejects all the easy ways out of the difficulty and hardly 
seeks to disguise the tensions. In an essay on thinking in 1786, he argues 
powerfully for autonomy and freedom of thought as necessary for the dis- 
covery of truth. After all, restrictions on thought and its dissemination run 
counter to the whole concept of honest thinking. Yet he finally admits the 
claims of the social order and throws us back on the mercy of rulers.18 

In the same year, in his essay on Hufeland, Kant rejects the view that coer- 
cion can be justified on the basis of a general duty towards perfection which 
we might have in the state of nature, for, of course, that claim would not ex- 
plain how some people came to have authority over others.1® In 1795, he used 
the same argument in the ‘contra Hobbes’ section of ‘Theory and Practice’. 
The right to control the behaviour of others can arise only after we have a 
civil society.?0 

In 1793, he put forward the conditions we mentioned earlier on which a 
civil society might be based. Essentially, they rest on the moral duty to pro- 
vide freedom, equality and independence. Thus, the law is entitled to compel 


' my behaviour, if and only if in doing so it enhances the extent to which the 


community possesses these virtues.24 
In Perpetual Peace, two years later, he repeats some of his earlier discus- 
sion and adds two rules derivable from the categorical Imperative: ‘All 
actions relating to the right of other men are unjust if their maxim is not 
consistent with publicity’ and ‘all maxims which stand in need of publicity in 
order not to fail in their end, agree with politics and right combined’. In 
1797, he offered a good deal of elaboration, but no fundamental change of 
heart in the Metaphysics der Sitten. 
aes Problems which he generates have, of course, no obvious solution in 
fe ca in which he poses them. Indeed, they reiterate the conundrums of 
ka a cial sociability of man’ which he poses in the Essay Toward a Uni- 
al History From a Cosmpolitan Point of View.? ; 
k an pees from some confusions or conceptual illusions, and it may - 
city eet mene answer can be supplied if we can sort them out. The diffi- 
fication ae F to do with (a) the relation of law and politics and (6) the justi- 
its imme ae System in terms of its aims, and its justification in terms of 
practice. 


Fi ; ; S 
irst ofall, we might, perhaps, agree that politics is the art of the possible. » 
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. Thus politicians may have to propose laws which lie within the limits of the 
agreement one can find in the legislature, and the limits of the behaviour Which 
can be expected of ordinary, prudent men at a given place and time. 

The courts, however, must always give a meaning to these laws in terms, 
as we said at the beginning of this paper, of a general system and its overall 
aims. 

Thus, the courts must (/) act to weed out those laws which conflict abso- 
lutely with the ideal embodied in a set of legal aims and (ii) to give a meaning 
to what remains and is tolerable to the system. But the law itself does not 
imply coercion. Coercion enters in only when in one of two ways the law 
has failed. I may have to be coerced because the courts did not succeed in 
reconciling the legislation with an ultimate set of legal ideals. Or I may have 
to be coerced because the law, though rational, did not reach through to my 
confused, irrational will. 

In these cases, the matter returns to the political authority which may or 
may not set the police on me. But even if it does, the coercion is not part 
of the law but, in either case, the result of its failure. Grabbing me by the 
scruff of my neck and putting handcuffs on me may be a procedure authorized 
by law, but it is not itself a part of the legal process. It is necessary because 
the legal process has failed in its intended aim which, after all, was to prevent 
me from doing whatever it was that that the law forbade. When the law fails, it 
authorizes an alternative. Generally, however, it prescribes the use of the least 
force possible for the attainment of its ends. I may be handcuffed and locked 
up but, though the same end—preventing me from doing it again—would be 
achieved by the use of more force, by gunning me down in the street, for ins- 
tance, we naturally regard regimes which use more force than necessary as 
having gone beyond the pale of legality. 

Secondly, one must distinguish the two senses of justification. The law 
will ultimately be justified if it does bring about something like the Kingdom 
of Ends. It may be justified now if it can be shown that its actions are those 
most conducive to bringing about the Kingdom of Ends. Coercion might be 
justified if it could be shown that it led most effectively to the Kingdom of 
Ends; but its justification, even so, would be relative. What is really justified, 
as Kant would say, is not the use of coercion on some utilitarian ground but 
an action justified by the most reasonable application of the Kingdom of 
Ends principle. In terms of the argument we have presented here, what is 
Justified is the shift from legal authority to political authority on the ground 
that the legal authority has failed. But the political authority is still justified 
only in so far as it departs as little as possible from the principles of legality 

and morality. For if legal principles derive from some idea such as that of the 
SEER of Ends, there is no /egal justification for the sacrifice of an indi- 
vidual’s well-being for the future well-being of the system, even though there 
may be political justification. The unsocial sociability of man is a political 
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Thus it seems that, if law is really distinct from fiat and force, it is con- 
cerned with enabling and promoting activity rather than with restricting it, 
and the Kingdom of Ends model is most apt. Yet the law must be intolerant 
of intolerance in order to optimize the possibility of freedom which makes 
Jaw what it is. But what if these forbidden actions of intolerance should consti- 
tute the sole ends which certain agents, as a matter of fact, are capable of at 
a given time and so they must be used solely as means? It would appear that 
the rule itself must take precedence—that the rule must be that one acts so 
as to optimize the possibility for a Kingdom of Ends. As Kant had it, one 
should always act as if one were a member of the Kingdom of Ends even if, 
for the moment, one is not.*4 

There are, however, severe limits to this process. Being able, for instance, 
to make the right decision in accepting or rejecting propositions is the core 
of the Kingdom of Ends idea. Such an idea prohibits any arbitrary or a priori 
limitation on the availability of knowledge. Such ideas as that of freedom of 
the press and such positive ideas as the presumption of access to education 
are grounded in this notion. The limits of such principles are given by the 
principle of the intolerance of intolerance from which one may derive at least 
some basic notions of privacy and individual dignity. 

This enables us to return to the questions of the logical nature of legal 
propositions. The description of the Kingdom of Ends consists of proposi- 
tions which, if they are true and binding, must be accepted as a priori (i.e. as 
prior to the experience which leads to the actual acceptance or rejection of 
specific propositions). Yet these same propositions are synthetic. This account 
of them may make them seem rather unlike Kant’s own synthetic a prioris. 
Yet they are, ina sense, the fundamental categorical structure for our experi- 
ences of morality in a legal context (which is the only way in which we can 
experience genuine legality at all). They are specimens of ‘pure practical rea- 
Son’ in the sense that they are principles which we must accept if we are to 
organize our affairs so that we can have moral experiences in a legal context, 
that is, we can order our affairs by principles of reasoned legality as opposed 
to ordering them by force and fiat. 

On the one side, our basic legal propositions essentially tell us how the 
concept of law must be construed if it is not to degenerate into a quite differ- 
sni act of concepts, those having to do with fiat and force. The reason for 
cee this distinction, it turns out, is that there are clear conceptual connec- 
rina ee the idea of morality and that of free action. When, as Kant 
ene Pes did, one allows the distinction between systems of law and 
Cone ceil orce. and fiat to become unnecessarily blurred, the result is that 
eae oaint arise. Once again, then, the notions involved are a priori, 
of awed cause they reside in the conceptual connections, not in any set 

need facts. But, of course, they are synthetic. The propositions, 


One m 
eis akes use of, spell out connections between concepts. One does get 
ceptual tensions 
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if one does not pay attention to the conflicts, but they are not formal 

So a thesis we have been advancing does tell us: (a) what the limits” 
of loyal system are (it specifies those conditions under which a true Kingdom 

of Ends would not exist); and (b) what such a system must contain (namely, 

the conditions for a Kingdom of Ends). Does it tell us how the propositions 

in the system are to be ordered? We suppose that it does. To start with, it 

distinguishes those legal propositions essential to the system. They will take 

first precedence. Then it demands that each rational agent has a unique place, 

For this to be the case, these legal rules which enrich the possibility for indi- 
viduating choices will come second in the order. Finally, those propositions, 

not prohibited, will have a third place. of course, this will order propositions 

by classes. But the implication is that, within each class, the choices are open 

and indifferent to the legal system. It provides, in other words, for a realm of 
permissible political decision, for the area of legislative openness which com- 

mon sense suggests, anyhow, is necessary to legal systems. 

It also gives a notion of overall aim which can give a sense to consistency 
in application. For the overall aim, obviously, is the creation of a Kingdom 
of Ends, another name, if this is true, for the idea of a legal system, as distin- 
guished from a system of fiats or the application of a system of force. 
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The analytic philosophy of Nagarjuna and 
Candrakirti—some implications* 


G.C. NAYAK 
Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 


A unique insight that steers clear between the extremes of rival theories by 
the help of analysis was in ample evidence in the method adopted by Buddha 
in his teachings. And it seems to have reached its culmination in the Madhya- 
mika thought of Nagarjuna whose Mila Madhyama Karika along with its 
commentary Prasannapada of Candrakirti, are landmarks in this direction. 
In order to comprehend the immense significance of this insight, the notion 
of prajndparamita as the culmination of such a unique insight in Madhyamika 
thought needs to be properly understood. For a correct assessment of the 
exact implications of prajnāpāramitā, however, an understanding of the con- 
cept of pratityasamutpdada and other allied concepts is a necessary prerequisite, 
specially so in view of the fact that a comprehension of the Madhyamika ver- 
sion of pratityasamutpada, as distinguished from the Hinayanist version, is 
supposed to be conducive to prajnd as it is understood in the Madhyamika 
context. 

According to the Hinay4nist version, pratityasamutpada implies the causal 
law, according to which the evanescent momentary things appear. Candra- 
kirti refers to this version of pratityasamutpada as Pratiprati ityanam vinasi- 
nām samutpada. Pratityasamutpada, according to this version, implies the 
temporal sequence of the entities between which there is a causal relation. 
This popular version of pratityasamutpada is subjected to trenchant criticism 
by Acarya Candrakirti in his Prasannapada commentary on Nagarjuna’s 
Mula Madhyama Karika. A deep insight into the understanding of pratitya- 
samutpada is evinced by the following analysis of Candrakirti. Hetupratya- 
yapekso bhavanamutpadah Pratityasamutpadarthah.” Here there is no impli- 
cation of temporal sequence of the entities between which there is a causal 
relation; it merely points to the dependence of one concept on another. 

One important consequence of viewing pratityasamutpada as a logical 
theory of inter-dependence of concepts, instead of taking it as a theory of 
causation on the empirical world, if that it is identified with sunyata which, 
im tts turn, is identified with nihsvabhavata and also with the madhyamapra- 
tipad, thus making the entire Buddhist thought appear as one systematic and 
a ee Whole with a central message of its own, which, to be precise 

Sh, 1S not a message but a paradigm of philosophical activity. Here we 
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are reminded of the famous karika of Nagarjuna: ‘Yah pratityasamutpadah 
Sanyatam tam pracaksmahe, Sa prajhaptirupadaya pratipat saiva madhyama, 
The Hinayanist version of pratityasamutpada as a theory of causation in the 
empirical world is criticized vehemently by the Madhyamika Philosophers 
such as Candrakirti, and a unique conceptual revolution is launched in the 
philosophical firmament by a revealing, and consequently a novel, insight into 
the nature of one of the most fundamental, rather the key, concept of Bud- 
dhism, that is, pratityasamutpada. As the Salistamba Sūtra says, ‘Yo bhiksa- 
yah, Pratityasamutpadam pasyati, sa buddham pasyati, yo buddham pasyati sa 
dharmam pasyati, or as the Pali version in Majjhima Nikaya points out: ‘Yo 
paticcasamuppadam paśśati so dhammam paśśati; yo dhammam passati so pati- 
ccasamuppādam passati.’ Suchis the status of pratityasamutpada in the Bud- 
dhist literature; it is as it were the cornerstone of the entire Buddhist philos- 
ophy. And what is this pratityasamutpada which is identified with dharma 
and even Buddha? It does not imply the temporal sequence of entities between 
which there is a causal relation; it points to the dependence of concepts upon 
one another. This mutual interdependence of concepts is, according to Nagar- 
juna, the same as Suinyatd which is nothing but nihsvabhāvatā, that is, essence- 
lessness of the concepts. If every concept is dependent on another for its intel- 
ligibility, how can it be said to have a fixed essence of its own? One who 
understands pratityasamutpdda, that is, mutual dependence or paraspara- 
peksa of concepts, also understands that they are all śūnya or nihsvabhava, 
i.e. they do not have an independent and permanent essence of their own. 
This is also what Buddha means by madhyamdapratipad according to Nagar- 
juna, inasmuch as the realization of the śūnyatā or nihsvabhavata or essence- 
lessness of concepts steers clear between extremes of speculative metaphysical 
positions regarding the syabhdva or the fixed nature of things, and thus makes 
one adopt a middle course amongst the contending metaphysical theories. 
Pratityasamutpada, taught by Buddha, is described in negative termino- 
logy by Nagarjuna as ‘anirodhamanutpadamanucchedamasasvatam, anekartha- 
mananarthamanagamamanirgamam’. And this is the tattva, that is, the exact 
or the real nature of the case, according to the Madhyamikas. Pratityasamut- 
pada which is the same as sain 'yata, being thus the tattva or the true significance 
of the concepts, one cannot meaningfully talk of its origination, destruction, 
etc. And when this is realized, there is freedom from essentialist thought- 
construction and craving of the mind, and that is why tattva is said to be 
aparapratyayam santam prapancairaprapancitam’. All these descriptions are 
not applied to any Absolute Reality transcending thought; they only describe 
the state of affair when one realizes the sinyatd or nihsvabhāvatā, that is, 
essencelessness of all our ideas and concepts. Siinyata which is identified here 
with pratityasamutpada neither implies unreality of things as misconceived by 
ae NA E Ee a Absolute as also misconceived by A 
éhe unreality of things (nihsvabhāy am Bey TSOMHIR ada is enega in 
4 atā or Siinyata). This is the revolution 1 
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Buddhist thought initiated by the Mādhyamika.’? At another place Murti 
says that pratit -yasamutpada ‘is now equated with sinyata—the empirical vali- 


dity of entities and their ultimate unreality’.s C.D. Sharma speaks of Sinya — 


as ‘reality which ultimately transcends existence, non-existence, both and 
neither’.* At another place Murti also identifies siinyata with ‘the non-rela- 
tional knowledge of the Absolute’.® 

Here there is a definite allusion to the distinction between svabhavasinya 
and prapancasunya worked out in Nagarjuna’s philosophy. Murti’s identi- 
fication of pratityasamutpada with the sinyatad in the sense of unreality of 
things refers to svabhdavasiinya, where as Sharma’s understanding of śūnyatā 
as Reality refers to prapancaSinya. But there seems to be no reason for identi- 
fying svabhavasinyatad with unreality of things, nor is there any justification 
for identifying prapancasinya with a Reality over and above this world. Sya- 
bhavasinyata only means the essencelessness of all concepts which follows 
from mutual interdependence of concepts (pratityasamutpada); there is no 
question of an ultimate reality here by contrast with which the world is 
declared as ultimately unreal. 

Prapancasiinya means devoid of metaphysical thought constructions and, 
in that sense, of plurality. Tattva is said to be prapancasinya and nirvikalpa, 
i.e. devoid of all speculations in the Madhyamika literature. But is not nir- 


_yanaalso said to be prapancopasama? And whatis nirvana buta state of affair 


where there is absolute cessation of metaphysical thought-construction on 
account of the realization of svabhāvaśūnyatā or essencelessness of all con- 
cepts? It is, therefore, evident that fattva, which is said to be prapancaSunya, 
does not refer to a transcendent Reality over and above the realization of the 
svabhavasiinyata of concepts. Once nihsvabhavata of concepts is realized, the 
tattva is not further away, for prapancastnyata immediately and inevitably 
follows from the realization of svabhavasiinyata. And that is why pratitya- 
samutpdada itself is said to be prapancopasama and Siva by Nagarjuna. Candra- 
kirtis remarks in this connection are quite illuminating: ‘Yathavasthita 
pratitya samutpada darśane sati Gryanamabhidheyadilaksarasya prapancasya 
sarvathoparamat prapancanamupasamosminniti sa eva pratitya samutpadah pra- 
pancopasama ityucyate.® Stcherbatsky very rightly sees that inthe above pass- 
age Candrakirti identifies the realization of pratityasamutpada with nirvana. 
His translation runs as follows: 


It is also called Nirvana, the Quiescence or equalisation of all plurality, 
because when it is critically realised there is for the philosopher absolutely 


no raian of existence to which our words and concepts could be 
applied.” 


1 5 . . 

oe or the true nature of the case in question (tattva), therefore, lies in 

Sin Hyasamutpāda, which is the same as Sinyatd in the sense of svabhava 
Jata, the realization of which alone gives rise to prapancasunyata, 1.@. free- 
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dom from thought-constructions. So long as we are unable to realize the nih- 
svabhāvatā and so long as we are under wrong impression, on account of 
" entertaining an essentialist picture of concepts in our mind that things have 
a permanent and independent nature of their own, prapanca or conceptual 
construction continues to be there. The truth or tattva, however, is that nei- 
ther is there any independent nature or svabhava of things, as conceived by 
the unenlightened, nor is there any scope for conceptual construction, i.e, 
prapanca. The realization of this truth is prajñāpāramitā. ‘Prajiia yathabhitam 
artham prajanati.’ Prajna consists in the knowledge of the case as it obtains, 
Madhyamapratipat or the middle path of Buddha is also regarded as seeing 
or the understanding of the dharmas as they are. ‘Madhyamapratipat dharma- 
nam bhiitapratyayeksa.’ There is no implication in the Madhyamika Philos- 
ophy of Nagarjuna of prajita as the knowledge of an Absolute Reality: when 
one realizes the simyata or nailsvabhavya of all concepts and desists from 
indulging in all sorts of thought-constructions, that is the state of prajñā. This 
prajid, in the sense of realization of Siinyata, alone is considered to be the 
highest end or praramartha, according to the Madhyamikas. T.R.V. Murti 
seems to come near the realization of this truth about the Madhyamikas when 
he says that ‘in the madhyamikait is truer tospeak of the intuition (prajñā) itself 
as the Absolute’ but his profuse reference to an Absolute as incommensurable 
or the Real as non-dual, transcendent to thought, inexpressible, etc. are 
highly misleading. There is no absolute which, as Murti suggests, is the reality 
of the apparent (dharmanam dharmatda) or their real nature (vastavikam rū- 
pam). Nor is it a fact that ‘phenomena are the veiled form or false appearance 
of the Absolute (samvrtam ripam)’®. For Madhyamikas the fact appears 
in its true light when we realize naihsvabhavya of concepts leading to 
prapancasinyata, while, if we take them as consisting of an essence of their 
own to which we can cling, we only see their veiled form (samvrtam riipam) 
as it were. It is not that a Reality of an altogether different order, hidden ; 
behind the appearance, is grasped in prajiid, but it is like something getting | 


\ 
£ 


revealed in our understanding, which was all the while there unnoticed 
in front of us. It is our understanding which makes all the difference. And 


that is why Nagarjuna points out in very clear terms that there is not even 
the slightest difference between Samsara 


change in nirvana, there is only a chan 
pulation of concepts. It is, therefore, a 
Murti does, that ‘the Absolute is that i 


and nirvana.’ The world does not 
ge in our understanding and mani- 
positive misconception to think, as 
ntrinsic form in which things would 
(realized saint) free from ignorance’. 
ould appear to the clear vision of an 
vya or essencelessness of concepts, and 
pendent on anything else. But to call it d 
truth about the concepts into an onto- | 
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| appear to the clear vision of an Arya 
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by Murti, is nO less misleading; it is better understood as insight into the | 
nature of concepts as also things, obtained through analysis, resulting in 4 
freedom from all thought-constructions. i 
What then are the various implications of this prajñā which is free from 
all thought-constructions? Freedom from all sorts of metaphysical vagaries 
is the ideal here. One concept leads us to another, one idea leads to the other, 
and this is alright in its sphere. But metaphysicians make an illegitimate use 
of these concepts, thereby falling into the trap of absolute confusion. Philo- a 
sophical insight consists in avoiding these extreme metaphysical positions by 
a perfect understanding of these concepts as Siinya or nihsvabhava. The philo- 
sopher like a good shepherd checks the metaphysical vagaries from taking 
the upper hand. That all sorts of metaphysical speculations are to be consis- 
tently avoided is clear from the following statement of Buddha—‘Astiti nas- 
titi ca kalpanavatamevam carantana na duhkha Ssamyati’—i.e. those who specu- 
late about existence and non-existence will never realize the cessation of suffer- 
ing. Commenting on this Candrakirti enumerates a number of rival theories 
available in his time, e.g. those of Jaimini, Kanada, Kapila, the Vaibhasikas, 
the Sautrantikas and the Yogacaras, etc., which, according to him, are not 
conducive to the cessation of misery. This shows that freedom from these 
contending metaphysical theories is one of the essential features of philo- 
sophical insight (prajida), according to the Madhyamikas. But this is possible 
through a realization that there is no essence to hang upon or to cling to in 
our ordinary discourse which is merely convenionally useful. Once this is 
firmly entrenched in the mind of the philosopher, he would desist from com- 
mitting those errors which an essentialist or Syvabhavavadi is likely to commit. 
He, for example, would not side with any of the opposing theories of sasvata- 
vada, ucchedavada, niyativada, ahetuvada, visamahetuvada, akriyavada, nastika- 
vada, and the like. An essentialist, of course, becomes an easy prey to such < 
metaphysical vagaries. Considering that things of the world have a fixed sva- 
bhava or nature of their own, essentialists are misled by metaphysical pictures 
5 - of reality. Rival pictures then hold sway on their minds which keep them in 
bondage as it were. Prajñā consists in freedom from this bondage of essentia- 
list picture-thinking (sarvakalpanākşayarūpa), and that is all. Nirvana, it may 
be mentioned here, is non-different from this critical insight par excellence 
which is free from the essentialist picture-thinking. 
_ Buddha fought consistently throughout his life against such picture think- 
ing, and because of that he remained silent ona number of questions regard- 
ne transcendental reality. Buddha’s silence has been variously misunderstood 
T a as a sign of ignorance, scepticism, agnosticism, Or ihe 
meth i for metaphysical issues and so on. But, as a matter of on i we 
Seine not a consistent effort on his part to avoid all sorts o > aa 3 
mA 10ns. Buddha is said to have adopted a middle course, ` ee ee 
ieee oe the extremes of metaphysical positions: Chandrakiīrti also, 
is central idea of Buddha, lays emphasis on silence or tusnimbhava 
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as the paramartha. ‘Paramartho hi aryanam t usnimbhavah.2° Here it is not the 
silence of agnosticism or of scepticism; it is the silence on account of a retreat 
from commitment consequent upon the dawning of pigna OL critical insight 
into the logical behaviour of concepts as śñnya or nihsvabhāva. It 1s not mere 
prajiia, it is prajfid or ‘insight’ par excellence, according to the Madhyamikas. 
This I consider to be a unique contribution of Buddhism In general and of 
Nagarjuna and Candrakirti in particular to world philosophy. 

Here again it is deplorable that metaphysical commitments of some Bud- 
dhist scholars of eminence stand in the way of proper understanding of the 
implications of Candrakirti’s insight. Stcherbatsky, for example, translates 
the above statement of Candrakirti as follows: ‘About the Absolute the saints 
remain silent.” It is astonishing how and why Stcherbatsky smuggles in the 
concept of an Absolute in a context where it is entirely out of place. The ques- 
tion that is raised by the opponent in this context is Kim Khalu ar yanamupa- 
pattirnasti. The Madhyamikas insist that they do not have any assertion of 
their own; but how is it that, the opponent asks, you seem to make a definite 
assertion, viz. that entities arise neither out of themselves nor out of something 
different, nor out of both nor at random and so on? To this the Madhyamika 
replies as follows: ‘This appears to be a definite assertion to the simple folks 

' who try to understand it, according to the arguments familiar to them but 
not to the Aryas or the enlightened, i.e. the philosopher.’ To this the Oppo- 
nent again raises the following objection: is there no argumentation for the 
enlightened, i.e. do they not believe in argumentation? To this question the 
final answer is given by Candrakirti as follows. Who can say whether they 
have arguments or not? For them the highest good lies in silence in face of 
unending metaphysical controversies. Here the question was about argument, 
definite assertion, etc. the point at issue being the argument advanced by 
Nagarjuna regarding the untenability of a number of contending essentialist 
conceptions of causality, and the statement made by Candrakirti that it does 
not amount to a definite assertion. Hence it is quite evident that the Absolute 
is not at issue, nor does it come to the picture here until and unless one smug- 
gles it in. The answer of Candrakirti is simply meant to point out that silence 
is the highest end for a philosophically enlightened person. As all ‘isms’ are 
out of place here and as all thought-constructions are to be carefully avoided, 
the highest good or the highest end (paramartha) for the enli ghtened one lies 
in silence in face of contending metaphysical theories. It has absolutely no 
implication that there is a Reality over and above this world which is to be 
realized through silence. To translate paramdartha as Absolute js certainly 


the warning of Candra- 


and are most illuminating at the Same time: 


‘Yo na kincidapi panyam 
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if daisy amityuktah, sa ced dehi bhostadeva mahyam na kimcinnama panyamiti 
briiyat, Sa kenopayena Sakyah panyabhavam grahayitum.’ 

The enterprise is not to be confused with nihilism either. The emphasis is 
on a model of philosophical analysis resulting in an illumination regarding 
the nature of concepts as also things as essenceless (nihsvabhava). A remark- 
able anxiety on the part of Madhyamika thinkers that their philosophical 
enterprise should not be misconstrued as nihilism is visible to even a casual 
reader of their literature. Nagarjuna’s Karika in this connection is well known: 
‘Sinyata sarvadrstinam prokta nihsaranam Jinaih, Yesam tu Siinyata drstih 
tanasadhyan Vabhāsire.!? Candrakirti, while commenting on this Karikd, re- 
fers to Buddha’s instructions to Kasyapa as follows: ‘O Kasyapa, it would 
be better to entertain the substance-view (pudgala drsti) of the magnitude of 
mount Sumeru than to hug the Siinyata view of the nihilist (abhavabhini- 
yesinah). I call him incurable who clings to Siinyata itself as a theory.’ Prajiia- | 
karamati also condemns sinyatabhinivesa (clinging to nihilism as a theory) in 
x clear terms.** 

What is important here is the attainment of prajfid or critical insight into 
FA the nature of concepts as also things as nihsvabhāva, and this is what I would 
call illumination through analysis.14 The question of its practical impact on 
mankind is not strictly within the purview of this paper. However, it may not l 
be utopian to suppose that there would be little scope for indulging in a rigidly 
self-centred existence arising out of a desperate clinging to immutable essence 
on the part of one, be it an individual or a nation, who takes to sucha philo- 
sophical activity with some seriousness, not to speak of one who has got the 
illumination of essencelessness (nilsvabhavata) of concepts as also things 
through this typical analysis.1° In any case, it deserves to be given a fair trial 
at least in mass education. 
| I am aware that my understanding of the Madhyamika enterprise will 
have to face severe opposition from at least two different quarters. The first 
fs opposition, and a formidable one for that, should come from the mystical 
$A and the religious tradition developing through centuries in and around Bud- 
dhism along with their elaborate practices. Now what to do about this tradi- 
tion which, of course, is very much there and stares us in our face both in 
and around Buddhism? I do not deny the fact but I submit that let this be not 
confused with and be kept distinctly separate from the philosophical enter- 
prises of Buddhist thinkers like Nagarjuna and Candrakirti. Even an analy- 
tical thinker may concede to different religious practices and mysticism of 
Some type or the other on account of a number of considerations which are 
Strictly speaking not philosophical. Here I confine myself, however, to a 
a eration of the philosophical insight brought about by a philosopher, Bo 
at it may not be lost in the maze of popular practices and obscurantism in 
the name of mysticism. Even a philosopher advocating some mystic illumi- 
Y nation is, it should be borne in mind, not a simple mystic. It will not do to 
‘ay that there was no sharp distinction between philosophy and religion and 
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mysticism, etc. in the days of Nāgārjuna, and that, therefore, this programme | 
of drawing a sharp distinction between philosophy and religious practices 7 
is entirely misdirected. Philosophers, wherever and in whatever period of 
history they have taken their task seriously, have always given an indication, 
in howsoever clumsy and unclear manner it may be, as to what they are up 
to and how they are concerned with understanding through argumentation 
and analysis; and even if they might have pointed to some domain which js 
beyond discursive thought that also they have done by means of analysis 
and argumentation. This is how they have always indicated how they are to 
be distinguished from the common man, simple mystics and religious prea- 
chers who go by heresy or revelation. And this is all the more true of philo- 
i sophers like Nāgārjuna and Candrakīrti and their philosophical enterprise 
which has nothing to do with any transcendent reality. If some of them were 
| not mere philosophers and had other axes to grind also, and if they were 
also interested in some enterprise other than philosophy, this is not at issue | 
here. A philosopher may very well be in other respects a humanist, a poli- 


l 
tician, a historian, a poet, an agriculturist, a religious man and what not. What = 
I want to point out is that we are to assess his philosophical brilliance only TaN 
with reference to his philosophical arguments, not through his religious or f 


secular practices or even by his sheer convictions regarding these issues. A 
philosopher, moreover, is distinguished by and through his philosophical 
arguments, not so much by the position he holds, for similar position may 
be held by a non-philosopher without understanding their exact philosophical 
implications. And I have here submitted the philosophical arguments of 
Nagarjuna and Candrakirti to critical analysis in order to see what exactly 
are the implications of these arguments without any prejudice to the Buddhist | 
religious practices vis-d-vis the practices of other religions. Religion as a phe- 
nomenon of life has grown along with philosophy in the history of mankind. 
But while trying to understand philosophical arguments of an eminent philo- 
sopher, we should not allow religious dogmas or practices prevalent in the 
tradition to interfere with the understanding. A tradition grows and comes to 
be established not only because of a particular philosophy but because of so 
many other vital factors such as historical, sociological, etc. and this should 
not be lost sight of while assessing the merits of a philosophical insight which 
may be entirely independent of the merits and demerits of a tradition. It is, of 
course, not denied here that a separate and quite a fruitful study of tradition 
can be made to bring out the salient features of religious practices and the 
mystic beliefs associated with them, and such a study may, no doubt, be illumi- 
nating also. But my only humble submission is that let this be not confused 
with the philosophical enterprise of philosophers like Nāgārjuna and Candra- 
kīrti, and let the merit of the philosophical insight of these great thinkers be 
assessed philosophically without any bias, religious or otherwise. And this I 
e have tried to do in my small way in this article. The concept of sanyata in 
Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, I submit, is neither mystical!6 nor religious; it 
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points to nihsvabhāvatā or essencelessness which needs to be realized through 
philosophical analysis (catuskoti tarka), and thus an insight or illumination 
is gained into the nature of things and concepts which itself constitutes nir- 
yana (sarva kalpana ksaya riipa). 

“The second objection might come from the direction of both common- 
sense and scientific findings, but I do not think that it poses any real difficulty 
for the Madhyamika thesis. Both common-sense and science acquaint us with 
what appear to be fixed essences; as a matter of fact, our whole transaction 
in day-to-day existence is based on the assumption that things have stable 
properties. Recent biological discoveries, for example, far from confirming 
the thesis of essencelessness, seem to favour an opposite thesis. Much of the 
similarity between organisms related by descent, we are told,” is due to their 
possessing similar inherited material, i.e. a complex and diverse material that 
gives rise to accurate copies of itself, units of which are passed from parent 
to offspring which is very stable in its properties, and which profoundly influ- 
ences every aspect of the organism containing it. Each individual starts life 
with a set of this material received from its parent or parents. During subse- 
+h quent growth (in multicellular organism) or reproduction (when the organism 
is not multicellular) the material is duplicated repeatedly with great exact- 
ness of copying (the process of replication); it influences the characteristics | 
developed by the individual bearing it, so that similarity between related j 
organisms results; and a set is handed on to each of the individual ’s progeny. 
One of the great biological discoveries of this century is that the material 
of inheritance, the genetic information, is deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA). Is 
. it not an evidence in favour of stability rather than essencelessness? 
| Now it should be pointed out that a philosophical enterprise or activity 

such as that of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti is not affected either by common- 
sense findings or any scientific discovery for that matter, for all these are here 
taken care of by concepts like Joka samvrti satya. Stability, as conceived in 
common-sense or scientific findings, is not denied out of existence by the Siin- 
ka yata or nihsvabhāvatā doctrine of Nagarjuna. What is denied is the ontology 
of immutably fixed and independent metaphysical essences of things as well 
as concepts, leaving our day-to-day transactions unaffected. This point has 
been brought deliberately into discussion just to clarify the exact import of 
the philosopher’s activity vis-à-vis that of a common man or a scientist. It is 
the svabhavavada or the metaphysical doctrine of essences which is under fire 
at the hands of the Madhyamikas, not the working stability of common-sense 
or as it figures in scientific enquiries. 
| Considered from a practical point of view it does not pose any problem 
l for the philosopher; the problem arises only when svabhavavada or a meta- 
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ib. Bw of syabhava is built on our common-sense transactions or scientific 
| ‘nee Siinyata doctrine of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti can thus be seen 
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"| © unaffected by challenges either from the side of common-sense or science, 


an objections, if at all they are raised, would rather be based on a misunder- 
anding of the nature of philosophical activity. 
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Prasannapada, First Prakarana. 

T.R.V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, London, 1955, p. 195. 
Ibid. pp. 7-8. 7 

C.D. Sharma, A Critical Survey of Indian Philosophy, Delhi, 1973, p. 86. 
Murti, op. cit. p. 160. 

Prasannapadā, First Prakarana. 

Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, Vara- 
nasi, p. 134. 

Murti, op. cit., p. 232. 

Cf. Mūlamadhyama Karika: ‘Na samsārasya nirvanat kincidasti visesanam, na nirvāņa- 
sya samsarat kincidasti višeşsaņam. Nirvanasya ca ya kotih kotih samsaranasya ca, na 
tayoh antaram Kincit susitk smhamapi Vidyate, 

Prasannapada, First Prakarana. 

Stcherbatsky, op. cit., p. 207. 

Miilamadhyama Karikd, 13..8 

Cf. Prajiakaramati, Bodhicaryavatara Panjika, 9th chapter on Prajiaparamita. ‘Nihs- 
yabhavataiva Sahva-bhavanam nijam paramarthikam riipamayatisthate. Tadeva pradha- 
napurusdrthataya paramarthah utkrstam prayojanamabhidhiyate. Atrapi nabhiniyesta- 
vyam. Anyatha bhayabhiniveso va siinyatabhiniveso veti na kascidvisesah. ubhayorapi 
kalpanatmakataya samyrtatvat”’. 

Cf. Ibid., ‘Prajna Yathavasthitapratityasamutpanna vastutattva pravicaya laksan@ and 
also ‘Vipasyanam prajnapara namadheyam . 

Cf. Ibid., ‘Samahitacetaso yathabhitadarsanam bhavati. Yathabhiitadorsina bodhisattya- 
sya sattvesu mahakaruna pravartate.’ 

Difference of my position from that of some contemporary writers on the subject like 
Tilmann E. Vetter of Kern Institute, Leiden University, who speaks of ‘mysticism of 
voidness’ or of ‘a mystical goal’ in this connection (cf. his paper published in Acta 
Indologica, vol. vi, 1984) is quite evident. Mystical tradition is only one of the many 
trends in Buddhism and should on no account be allowed to interfere with the philo- 
sophical position of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti which advocates illumination through 
analysis. 

Cf. The Penguin Dictionary of Biology, seventh edn, pp. 123-24. 

Cf. Prasannapada, Fifteenth Prakarana, ‘Nanu ca gopalanganajana-prasiddhametad— 
Agnerausnyam svabhavamiti, Kim Khalu asmabhiruktam na prasiddhamiti! Etattu Vayam 
briimah—Nayam svabhavo bhavitu-marhati, Svabhava laksana viyuktatvat..’. 
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l On classifying Indian ethical systems 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


INTRODUCTION 


It is well known that the doctrines of transmigration and karma permeate the 

Indian philosophical and religious scene. As is also well known, these doc- 
| trines raise various interesting and difficult questions. Some are questions of 
epistemology: how could one confirm these doctrines? 

Perhaps one could confirm them empirically by reference to either or both 
of the rather rare cases in which there are at least apparent memories of past 
lives which occur outside of any particular religious context; or to those appa- 
rently rarer enlightenment experiences in which a person allegedly remem- 
bers all of his past. That the latter sort of experience ever occurs is itself a 
belief in something which seems to presuppose one or another view of the 
world which includes precisely the claims in question. The former sort of ex- 
perience (in cases that involve neither deceit nor fraud) is open to multiple 
explanations, some of which only involve appeal to the doctrines in question. 
At the best, then, such experiences are rare and underdetermine the doctrines 
in question. 

It would seem, then, that the doctrines of transmigration and karma—in 
significant part, at least, and as one might well have expected—must be pri- 
marily assessed in terms of whether or not they play an essential role in an 
overall philosophical or religious system which solves more problems, or 
solves them better, than alternative systems without thereby raising still other } 
problems as difficult, or more so, than the ones it solves. 4 
Pa Other questions concerning karma and transmigration are metaphysical. 

Central among these are topics concerning personal identity. Unless the doc- 

trines are radically revised—so much so that it is not clear that they have not 

been covertly rejected—they involve the claim that, morally speaking, the 

Same person that sows also reaps. This involves identity through, and also 

across, particular individual lifetimes. Central to this matter is whether such 

eee is possible only if persons are mental substances (as Jainism main- 

ns) or whether some non-substantival view will also permit such identity 

fo puddhism on the whole holds, where it does not make transmigration 

merely illusory). 

long With these epistemological and metaphysical issues, there are also 

oft ee al philosophy. It will be helpful, in considering the broad outline 
Issues, to bear in mind the problems with whose description we began. > 
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It is standard to classify ethical systems in ‘western’ philosophy as ‘denoto- 
logical’ and ‘teleological’, or as ‘non-consequentialist’ and ‘consequentialist’, 
The items so classified are systems of act-morality—moral theories construc- 
ted to sort out right actions from wrong ones. 

For two reasons, at least, it is not obvious that the deontological/teleo- 
logical distinction is as deep as it is often taken to be. One is this: the teleo- 
logist or consequentialist, we are standardly told, considers the consequences 
of an action when deciding whether it is right or wrong, whereas the non- 
consequentialist or deontologist considers the action’s properties. Suppose, 
that A steals B’s purse; then one can say that A’s action is grasping the 
handle of the object nearest her and running away, and the consequence 

is that B’s purse is stolen; or one can describe A’s action as stealing B’s purse. 
If one insists on describing an action only in terms of properties which cannot | 
q 


ACT-MORALITY | i 
( 
s 
| 
| 
| 


also be viewed as consequences, perhaps one is then limited to describing 
actions in terms of basic motor activities; and this restriction seems entirely 
arbitrary. If one insists that an action cannot have as properties items that 
begin only after it ceases to exist, one can also insist that an action cannot 
itself (as opposed to a causal chain of which it is a part) have as consequences 
items that begin after it ceases to exist. 

The other is: if one opts for the priority of goodness over rightness, the 
distinction between non-consequentialist and consequentialist perspectives 
will arise only in the less basic or more derivative part of one’s moral theory. 
A complete ethical theory will contain at least a theory of the morality of 
actions and a theory of the morality of agents. Such a theory may opt for the | 
priority of the right, the priority of the good, or the parity of the right and 
the good. That is, a moral theory may characterize a right action as one that | 
satisfies a certain criterion, and then define a good person as one who charac- 
teristically performs right actions. Then one embraces the priority of the right 
over the good. By contrast a moral theory may say that a good person is one 
who at least strongly approximates some ideal, and then define a right action ža 
as an action such a person characteristically performs. Then one embraces the 
priority of the good over the right. Or a moral theory may define a right action 
as one that meets a certain criterion and good a person as one who meets & 
certain ideal, without trying to define either of the pair ‘right action’ and 
‘good person’ in terms of the other. The one embraces the parity of the right 
and the good. 

One question, then, is: are Indian ethical theories typically deontological 
or teleological? A more probing, and logically prior, question is: are Indian 
ethical theories typically committed to the priority of the right, or of the good, 
or to parity of the right and the good? Or, of course, it might be that Indian 
ethical theories resist classification in such ways as these. 
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THE COMMENSURABILITY PRINCIPLE 


A really basic division that typically arises within act-morality, though it may 
also arise within agent-morality, is between those who embrace and those 
who reject the commensurability principle. This principle says that if ¥ and 
Y both have value, then their value is quantifiable and measurable in com- 
mon value terms; and that if X has value, its value is quantifiable. All values, 
whatever the idea is, are measurable in some common value coin. A conse- 
quentialist perspective typically accepts the commensurability principle, and 
a non-consequentialist perspective typically denies it; if one continues to use 
the standard terms, this difference regarding the commensurability principle 
is a rather deep moral difference between consequentialism and non-conse- 
quentialism. 

The usual defence of commensurability is that unless one embraces it, one 
will have to admit that rationality in making moral decisions is unattainable. 
One is supposed to believe that a mother, who cannot discern the common 
value coin in which her children and her violets can be measured, cannot 
rationally choose to rescue one from a fire rather than the other. 

Since it is profoundly dubious that there is any plausible candidate for 
being the unit of common value, a necessary condition of the commensur- 
ability principle’s truth seems unfulfilled. Since the assignment of units of value 
to competing goods—to enjoying an ice cream cone, listening to Beethoven’s 
Fifth, understanding Kant’s ethics, showing kindness, saving a life, etc.—is 
itself patently arbitrary, the assignment of such values will introduce no ratio- 
nality into moral reflection or ethical choice. The idea that only if such com- 
mon measure is available can rational decisions be made between competing 
moral values is the sheerest superstition. 


AGENT MORALITY 


Agent morality has the task of discerning the conditions under which a moral 
agent is praiseworthy or blameworthy, or, probably more adequately, of stat- 
ing what conditions a person must meet in order to be good rather than evil. 
There are, of course, metaphysical questions concerning what conditions are 
necessary and sufficient for being a moral agent. Must, for example, one be 
autonomous in the sense that there are morally significant actions (actions 
that are right or else wrong) which one, under actually prevailing conditions, 
can really perform or refrain from performing? 

Moral agency is presumably a matter of being able to determine one’s 
moral character. A plausible and standard model, which makes autonomy a 
erection of agency, views persons as moral agents because they make mor- 
E P enifcant and free choices which, over time, yield dispositions to act 
such y (vir tues) or dispositions to act wrongly (vices). It is open, at least, to 

à Perspective to define a good person as one who possesses certain 
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virtues, and regard as right only those actions whose performance will pro- 
duce such virtues in their agents. 

Do, then, Indian moral philosophies tend to accept the priority of the 
good over the right, or the right over the good, or the parity of rightness and 
| goodness? Or is the very attempt to so classify such systems productive of 

more confusion than clarity? 


j 
ENLIGHTENMENT MORALITY AND CONSEQUENTIALISM 
| At least to the very considerable degree that Indian ethical systems have a 
basis in some transmigration-and-karma-accepting worldview, their highest 
H good will tend to be the achievement of a state which is commonly called 
f ‘enlightenment’. What, exactly, being enlightened involves varies quite consi- 
derably from tradition to tradition; and in some cases becoming enlightened 
seems hardly strictly an achievement, since it is at least unclear that (so to 
speak) the achiever survives or endures into, let alone through, his accomp- 
lishment. Nonetheless, enlightenment is commonly regarded as the summum 
bonum in an Indian ethical theory. It is standardly taken to be that for which i 
all else is undertaken, at least in so far as one behaves fully rationally or seeks +> 
what has greatest inherent worth. 
It seems to me at best atypical for Indian tradition in which enlightenment 
is prized for enlightenment to be considered—as acceptance of the commen- 
| surability principle would require—as something to be sought only on condi- 
tion that complicated calculation yielded that result, or (as commensurability 
also requires) to suppose that for such a tradition a lot of small values might, 
toted up, outweigh the value of enlightenment. For such traditions, becoming 
enlightened is—to mix metaphors cross-culturally—the pearl of great price 
for which all else is to be sacrificed and in comparison with which all else is 
as dung. If this is correct, such views are not teleological or consequentialist 
—particularly they are not typically consequentialist if it is typically conse- 
quentialist to embrace the commensurability thesis. 

To call Indian ethical theories of this sort ‘deontological’, however, seems 
hardly very helpful, for what these traditions stress is not particularly that 
actions are to be weighed in terms of their morally relevant properties rather 
than their morally relevant consequences. Their core emphasis clearly lies 
elsewhere. 

This is not to deny that, when one considers what are regarded as lesser 
values, there may be important place for a subsidiary consideration of which 
action among a relevant set may yield most pleasure or least pain, or most 
gain or least loss regarding money or understanding or the like—consider- 
ations which will not, therefore, require that one be able to quantify such 
gains or losses if one is to make such choices rationally. 
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ENLIGHTENMENT STATE MORALITY 


In an effort, then, to encompass Indian ethical systems in an adequate system 
of classification, one might suggest that such systems, in so far as they em- 
brace transmigration-and-karma doctrines which lead them to view an en- 
lightenment that includes escape from transmigration and involves loss of all 
karma as the highest and incommensurable good, be called enlightened 
state moralities. It is not actions which are the basic focus of moral attention; 
actions are of moral interest only in so far as they contribute to the attain- 
ment or non-attainment of enlightenment, or make attainment in the long run 
more difficult, or postpone that attainment, or the like. 

The question, of course, also arises as to whether the value of attaining 
enlightenment is a moral, as opposed, perhaps, to a religious-but-not-moral 
value, or the like; but to consider this here would lead us far afield. I shall 
simply assume here, for convenience and in a quite tentative way, that such 
values are moral, leaving this matter for discussion elsewhere. 

Is it also true that such Indian moral systems as we have been discussing 
place the moral worth of the enlightenment state over that of being a good 
person, so that we have, not the priority of good over the right, but the prior- 
ity of the enlightenment state over the good as well as over the right? 

I think that the answer is: sometimes. In such systems as Jainism and the 
varieties of bhakti theism (e.g. in Ramanuja and Madhya), there is a strong 
insistence on the continued existence of the human person upon achievement 
of the enlightenment state. What becomes enlightened is not merely what 
used to be the person in question. Here, if we continue to waive the question 
as to whether becoming enlightened is an item of supreme moral value, one 
has a person viewed as supremely morally good only upon attaining enligh- 
tenment; and this will then be a case of the good having priority over the 
tight. Even without the assumption that what is thereby achieved is of sup- 
reme moral value, a good-for-persons is viewed as supreme and thus as having 
priority over any rightness-of-actions which subserves the good-for-persons. 

In such systems as most varieties of Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta Hin- 
duism, enlightenment is conceived in such a manner as to amount to a person 
‘achieving’ a state which involves all loss of personal identity, whether in nir- 
vana or in nirguna or qualityless Brahman. Here, even if the rightness-of- 
actions is subjugated to the goodness-of-persons, the goodness-of-persons is 
Itself subjugated to the:a-personal value of enlightenment. 

In sum: Jain enlightenment experience (kevala) and bhakti enlightenment 
experience (personalistic moksa) at least roughly fit the pattern of the priority 
of the good over the right. In Buddhist enlightenment experience (nir vāna), 
Save in the rare and almost heretical personalist schools, and Advaita Ved- 
thee ishtenment experience (a-personalistic moksa), one has a ar ee 
eae superior) step in which priority is removed from the good an 

erred to an a-personal state. 
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I close by stressing that this modest effort at providing a more adequate 
than usual classificatory system for Indian systems of moral philosophy has 
severe limitations. It has waived the question as to whether moral values are, 
for these systems, ultimate. It has not woven into its discussion materialist 
moral systems which avoid all commitment to transmigration-and-karma. It 
has not much woven into the discussion the ‘lesser’ traditional values short 
of enlightenment. It has not entered into the important details of Indian moral] 
philosophy. 

Still, perhaps it has its values. If the overall perspective on Indian moral 
philosophy offered here is roughly on target, it is a mistake to suppose that 
fitting Indian moral philosophy into consequentialist/non-consequentialist 
categories will have other than rather superficial results. Further, Indian 
philosophical perspectives do not much fit into a priority of the right, or 
priority of the good, or parity of the right and the good, classification. The 
relevant basic classification would appear to be between those views that 
embrace the priority of the (personalistic) good and those which favour the 
priority of the a-personal. In such ways as these, it is relevant and important 
to keep in mind the epistemological and metaphysical issues with which we 
began, and the doctrines over which these issues are joined. Only so will one 
understand and be able to assess the rich diversity of Indian moral philosophy. 
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Hume’s definitions of cause 


T.K. CHAKRABARTI 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta 3 


Hume has put forward his definitions of cause first in his Treatise and later, 
after a lapse of nine years, in his Enquiry. These two versions suggest impor- 
tant reading. Even Hume’s formulations of the definitions of cause in the 
Treatise raise a controversy between Robinson and Richards. The contro- 
versy chiefly centres round Hume’s celebrated distinctions between philo- 
sophical and natural relations. The present paper will entail a discussion on 
(i) Hume’s distinctions between two kinds of relations, (ii) Robinson-Richards 
controversy and (iii) whether the versions of cause in the Enquiry are essen- 
tially an unchanged formulation of the same in the Treatise. 


Two KINDS OF RELATIONS: HUMg’s DISTINCTIONS 


In the passage, in which Hume introduces his two definitions of cause in the 
Treatise, he writes: 


There may two definitions be given of this relation, which are only different 
by their presenting a different view of the same object, and making us 
consider it either as a philosophical or as a natural relation; either as a 
comparison of two ideas, or as an association between them. 


In Section V of Book I in the Treatise Hume elaborates upon the distinction 
between the two senses of the word ‘relation’. In the first place, relation may 
be used to signify ‘that quality by which two ideas are connected together in 
the imagination’ by the natural force of association, so that ‘the one naturally 
introduces the other’.2 Hume calls these relations natural relations and lists 
three different varieties of them, viz. resemblance, contiguity in time or place 
and cause and effect. As distinguished from natural relations, Hume speaks 
of philosophical relations which arise out of comparison between ideas. In 
this second sense, ideas are connected not by virtue of association (as in the 
former case) but by the propensity of the mind to institute a comparison bet- 
ween them. Hume mentions seven different kinds of philosophical relations 
Which are as follows: resemblance, identity, relations of time and place, pro- 
Portions in quantity or number, degrees in any quality, contrariety and cau- 
sation. A moment’s reflection will reveal that these two lists of relations over- 
lap, ina certain manner, inasmuch as all the three natural relations occur in 
SOHC list of philosophical relations as well. But this is not due to any over- 
ight on Hume’s part. In fact resemblance as a philosophical relation is very’ 
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different from resemblance as a natural relation. For example, a photograph | 
| naturally reminds us of the original because of the force of association of | 
resemblance between them. But the idea of a stone does not immediately 
i lead us to the idea of a table by the natural force of association. Apparently, 
| there seems to be no connection between them. But when we compare them, 
| the stone and the table, we find that they also resemble each other in being 
material. This resemblance is one of the philosophical relation of resemblance. 
This philosophical relation of resemblance is quite different from resem- 
blance which is of natural relation. Although the stone and the table can be 
| said to be philosophically related for being both pieces of matter, they cannot 
be said to be naturally related, since the mind does not convey from the appear- 
ance of the one to the idea of the other. Hence the similarity in name must 
not be confused with the similarity in nature. 


ROBINSON-RICHARDSON CONTROVERSY 


In his ‘Introduction’ to Hume's Enquiries, Selby-Biggie confesses that 

Hume’s distinction between philosophical and natural relations is for him k 
‘very hard to follow’ and ‘indeed most bewildering’. Nevertheless a clear va 
understanding of this distinction is vital because Hume’s two definitions of 

cause depend on this celebrated distinction. The definitions of cause in the 

Treatise run as follows: 


Def. 1: We may define a CAUSE to be ‘An object precedent and contigu- 
ous to another, and where all the objects resembling the former 
are plac’d in like relations of precedency and contiguity to those | 
objects, that resemble the latter.? 

Def. 2: A CAUSE is an object precedent and contiguous to another, and | 
so united with it, that the idea of the one determines the mind to 
form the idea of the other, and the impression of the one to form 
a more lively idea of the other.4 


Sar 


A little reflection will show that Def. 1 is the definition of the cause-effect 
relation asa philosophical relation, whereas Def. 2 is the definition of the 
same object as a natural relation. The former depends on comparison of ideas, 
while the latter on an association between ideas. According to Hume, these 
| two definitions of cause ‘are only different by their presenting a different view 
of the same object’.5 Now, if the definitions of (1) and (2) are to be cons- 
trued as ‘views of the same object’, then, Robinsons argues, (1) and (2) cannot 
| both be regarded as definitions. His Proposal is that (1) is to be regarded as a 
| definition, while (2) is just an empirical psychological statement about (1). 
i Robinson’s contention is based on the consideration that there is a class of 

objects, of which (1) is true but (2) is not. Since the class of ordered pairs 

‘determined by (1) does not contain precisely the same members of ordered 


| 
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pairs fixed by (2), Robinson concludes that Hume cannot mean without 
involving inconsistency that (1) and (2) both stand for definitions. Robinson 
goes on to show that not only (1) and (2) do not have the same extension, 
they do not also have the same meaning. Def. 1 ‘determines a class of ordered 
pairs (x, y) of particular occurrences, each pair having the completely object- 
ive property of being an instance of a general uniformity’.” If ‘C (x, yy’ be 
regarded as an abbreviation for the statement contained in Def. 1, then it 
may be said:... i 


(a) the fact that C (x, y) in no way depends upon any one’s having observed 
either x or y to have occurred; (b) even if x, or y, or both are observed by 
someone to occur, it would not be necessary for him to be aware that he 
had witnessed an instance of a general uniformity, in order that C (x, y); 
(c) the fact that c (x, y) depends on very much more than the circumstances 
immediately surrounding the particular occurrences x and y.8 


If ‘D(x, y} be regarded as an abbreviation for the statement contained in Def. 
2, it may then be stated: 


...some human observer has observed either x, or y, or both to occur... 
and in either case that he now has the disposition to pass from the idea of 
an occurrence like x to an idea of occurrence like y, and to pass from an 
observation of an occurrence like x to an expectation of an occurrence 
like y.® 


Since Hume’s two definitions are equivalent neither intentionally nor exten- 
sionally, it seems strange to Robinson that Hume should put forward both 
(1) and (2) as definitions of the same term. Robinson’s suggestion is that Def. 
(1) is Hume’s definition of the cause-effect relation, while Def. 2 is not really 
a definition but simply an empirical psychological statement about that which 
has just been defined. He argues that analysing or defining a relation R is 
quite different from stating that a given relation R possesses a contingent 
empirical property. In fact, Hume’s Def. 1 is an attempt at analysing or defin- 
ing the causal relation, but Def. 2 does not analyse or define the relation at 
all. It simply states an empirical psychological theory involving it. Hence ‘to 
say of the cause-effect relation that it is a natural relation is not to define it, 
nor to contribute in any way to its philosophical analysis, but to presuppose that 
this has already been done’. In fact, Robinson thinks that it is not proper to 
classify relations into two kinds, philosophical and natural. All relations, 
according to his analysis, are philosophical and so to regard a relation as 
Philosophical is to make factually an empty statement. As Robinson says:... 
the cause-effect relation, being a relation, is ipso facto a philosophical relation, 
ang therefore to define it “as” a philosophical relation is, simply, to define 
iti Robinson also offers us a possible explanation why Def. (2) has been 
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put forward by Hume alongside (1). Hume realized, according to Robinson, 
that the omission of necessity in Def. 1 would be shocking to many who wish 
it to be included in the definition of cause. This consideration prompted Hume 
to offer in (2) a ‘compromise’ characterization of the cause-effect relation. 

Robinson’s interpretation of Hume’s two definitions of cause is not accept- 
able. T.J. Richards very ably shows that Robinson’s account is not a true 
account of Hume’s intentions. He spares no pains to bring out that Robinson’s 
argument does not follow from either what Hume says on relations or what 
Robinson thinks Hume says about relations. Hume’s two definitions of cause 
are alternatives, a fact which is evident from his stressed and repeated use of 
‘either-or’ in the passage in which Hume introduces his two definitions. To 
quote Hume: 


There may two definitions be given of this relation, which are only different 
by their presenting a different view of the same object, and making us consi- 
der it either as a philosophical or as a natural relation; either as a compari- 
son of two ideas, or as an association betwixt them.12 


Robinson tries to make light of this alternation. ‘Hume wasn’t that bad on 
his Logic or English’ as to make a fuss of these alternatives and to regard 
the second definition simply as an empirical comment on the objects satis- 
fying the first. That (1) and (2) are both definitions will be evident from 
Hume’s further remarks that to define a cause as (1) is to conceive easily that 
‘there is no absolute nor metaphysical necessity’.14 If, on the other hand, we 
define a cause to be (2) ‘we shall make still less difficulty of assenting to this 
opinion’. Richards shows further that Robinson’s conclusion does not fol- 
low from his own argument. In favour of his conclusion that (2) is not a defi- 
nition but simply an empirical psychological statement about (1), Robinson 
refers to Hume’s talk and admission of ‘secret’ and ‘concealed’ causes. 


But for Robinson to admit that Hume took cognizance of such causes, and 
to use this as evidence against the view that the two definitions are defining 
the same set of objects, is inconsistent with Robinson’s own positive thesis 
that (2) is an empirical comment on the objects defined by (1). 


Since, as Robinson observes earlier, 
(1), it follows from Robinson’s own 
false empirical comment on (1). If, 
false statement about (1), then the c 
Hume is inconsistently asserting bot 
and that there are some objects whi 
further that it does not follow fro 
of relations that (2) is seen not to 


(2) is not true of all objects defined by 
argument that (2) is, on Hume’s view, & 
on the contrary, (2) does not involve a 
onclusion of Robinson’s position is that 
h that (2) is true of all objects satisfying (1) 
ch satisfy (1) but not (2). Richards shows 
m Robinson’s exposition of the two types 
be a definition. Even a causal inspection of 
ow thatall the three natural relations are 
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| included in the list of seven philosophical relations. It is, therefore, pertinent to f; ie 
| ask: whatis the relation between philosophical and natural relations of the 
same name? According to Robinson’s analysis, Hume is, as it were, holding 
that all relations are by definition philosophical; but some of these are natural i 
as they produce an association of ideas. What Robinson forgets is that there | 
must be statable differences among the three types of natural relations. Conse- > 
quently, as Richards rightly suggests, ‘there can be given a definition of 
“cause” as a natural relation: a definition that sorts out natural causal rela- 
tions from other natural relations’. Moreover, Robinson’s exposition of | 
natural relation tends to suggest that if causality is a natural relation, all 
causal relations are natural. But it should be borne in mind that Hume no- 
where argues that all causal relations are natural. Indeed, we have tried to 
observe earlier that there is a statable difference between natural relation and 
| philosophical relation of the same name. For example, resemblance as a philo- | 
sophical relation is very different from that as a natural relation. We can com- 
| pare one material thing with another, for they resemble each other in being 
l material. But from this it does not follow that every resemblance must pro- 
l duce an association of ideas, and that the idea of a material thing as such 
must lead the mind to another by the force of association. Similarly, causa- 
tion as a natural relation is entirely different from that as a philosophical 
relation. The identity of names must not mean their identity in nature. How- 
ever, a careful examination of Hume’s two definitions of cause will rather re- 
veal that Hume is seriously doing what he says he is doing, namely, defining 
the ‘cause’ both as a philosophical relation and as a natural relation. The defi- 
nition of the philosophical relation ‘cause’ includes reference to (i) contiguity 
| (ii) temporal priority and (iii) constant conjunction. The definition of the 
| natural relation ‘cause’ involves (i) contiguity, (ii) temporal priority and (iit) 
a belief in or expectation of continued priority and contiguity. In other words, 
a natural cause-effect relation, as distinct from other natural relations (even 
i philosophical cause-effect relation), entails that a cause is prior and conti- 
i guous to an effect in such a way as to lead to association of ideas between 
i them. This Hume expresses by the phrase ‘and so united with it that’ in Def. 
2. This phrase is not understandable on Robinson’s explanation. It is true | 
| 


\ 


that Def. 2 does refer to an empirical psychological matter as regards this 
‘way’ which leads to association. But Hume does not take up the investigation A 
of this empirical psychological side issue. What he is doing in Def. 2 is just | 
to offer another strict definition of ‘cause’. i 
Let us look to the two definitions from a different angle. When, for exam- | 
ple, we make an assertion that A causes B, we can very well ask: (a) what is 
eing asserted? and (b) what states of affairs must obtain for the asserter to | 
believe that 4 causes B? The two questions are not surely identical for the i 
ollowing reasons. An answer to the first question will involve, according to k: | 
aes the conjunction of three things, namely, (i) contiguity or proximity Da 
veen A and B, (ii) temporal priority of A over B and (iii) the constant con-» 
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junction between A and B (i.e. to say, if A is present B is also present, and if 
A is absent B is also absent). These three constitute Hume’s Def. 1. But an 
answer to the second question, on Hume’s view, will involve (i) contiguity of 
A and B, (ii) temporal priority of A over B and (iii) the belief that whenever 
there is A there is B. This belief is arising out of invariably contiguous and 
precedent relation of A over B without exception. These three constitute 
Hume’s Def. 2. Now it is obvious from the above analysis that object-pairs 
which obey (i), (ii) and (iii) have the relation “philosophical cause” existing 
between them’.18 But ‘object pairs obeying (i), (ii) and so related as to give 
rise to the belief that (iii) is true of them, have the relation “natural cause” 
existing between them’.?° Since Def. 2 does tell us what we mean by a natural 
cause, (2) isnot an empirical assertion which is either false of inconsistent with 
the rest of what Hume says. In short, (2) is just a definition as (1) is. 


DEFINITION OF CAUSE IN Enquiry AND Treatise 


Let us now consider Robinson’s claim? that we have in the Enquiry an essen- 
tially unchanged formulations of the two definitions of cause from those 
presented in the Treatise. Here, in the Enquiry, Hume introduces the defini- 
tion with the words ‘suitably to this experience’. This brings welcome relief as 
it omits the distinction between the philosophical and the natural relation— 
a distinction which, we have seen, is the source of much confusion and mis- 
leading interpretation. The experiences, in the light of which definitions of 
cause, are given exhaust in two circumstances—repeated conjunction between 
two events and the customary transition from the observed to the unobserved. 
Suitably to these two types of experience, Hume offers his two definitions of 
cause. The important point to note here is that the first of these two definitions 
is stated in two formulations which Hume claims to be equivalent. 


Def. 1 : A cause is ‘an object followed by another, and where all the ob- 
jects, similar to the first, are followed by objects similar to the 
second’, 21 

Def. la: A cause is an object followed by another and ‘where, if the first 

. object had not been, the second never had existed’.22 

Def. 2 : A cause is ‘an object followed by another, and whose appearance 

always conveys the thought to that other’.23 


Before setting out to ascertain whether Def. 1 and Def. la are equivalent, 


it is worth while to note that there is no explicit or implicit reference to conti- 


nly of temporal priority which is implicit 
nd’ and ‘following’ of the second from the 
and Def. 1a will at once suggest that these 


in the expressions ‘first? and ‘seco 
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Ayi are not equivalent. The clause in Def. 1 refers to constant conjunction, while 
the clause in Def. la is very different. It involves subjunctive conditional. 
Flew24 seems to be right in maintaining that the subjunctive conditional 
clause, involved in Hume’s Def. la, cannot be taken as equivalent to the 
conjunctive proposition occurring in Hume’s Def. 1. But we cannot agree is 
with Flew that the clause in Def. 1—‘where all the objects similar to the first 

are followed by objects similar to the second’—indicates plurality of objects, 

whereas the clause in Def. la—‘where if the first object had not been, the 
second never had existed’—is in the singular. The expressions ‘first? and 
‘second’ in Def. 1a can be taken to represent first set of objects and second 
set of objects respectively. Our interpretation seems to be well in accord with 
Hume’s intentions. Nevertheless we agree with Flew that Hume is wrong in 
thinking Def. 1a as equivalent to Def. 1. For us, Hume in Def. 1 takes note 
of positive instances by virtue of which cause-effect relation can be ascertained. 
Here he anticipates Mill’s Method of Agreement. In Def. la, on the other 
hand, Hume strengthens his definition of cause by considering the negative 
instances as well. Here he anticipates Mill’s Joint Method of Agreement in 
Presence and in Absence. Now, as positive instances differ in important res- 
pects from negative instances, Def. 1 which is based on the positive instances 
cannot be taken as equivalent to Def. la which is concerned with negative 
instances. Another point to note in connection with Hume’s Def. 1 is that the 
word ‘all’ in ‘all the objects similar to the first, etc’. is not to be interpretated 
as meaning strict universality. Here ‘all’ certainly represents ‘all known cases’ ; 
otherwise, the definition would not have any application at all. Indeed, there 
is a logical gap between ‘All known A’s are B’s’ and ‘All A’s are B’s’-—between 
the restricted and the unrestricted generalizations. In a similar way, there 
remains a logical gap between the statements of mere constant conjunction 
(Def. 1) and statements entailing subjunctive conditionals (Def. 1a). Any 
attempt to bridge this gap by allowing the words ‘all’ to mean strict univer- 
sality is contrary to Hume’s spirit. Be it noted here that the Naiyayikas also 
| speak of anyaya and vyatireka as the requisite steps of establishing a causal 
| relation between two objects. It may be remarked here that Hume’s Def. 1 


————E re 


ss 


and Def. 1a correspond to anvaya and vyatireka respectively, while his Def. 
2 is analogous to the N yaya concept of Vyabhicaradarsana."® 

From the foregoing analysis, it becomes apparent that Def. 1 and Def. la 
are not equivalent, but two separate definitions If this be true, we are justi- | 
fied in concluding that in the Enquiry we have three, and not two, definitions | 
of cause. This remark also beings to light the fact that there is an essential | 
difference between the formulations of the definitions of cause in the Treatise | 
and in the Enquiry. To sum up: as regards the definitions of cause, the ver- 
Stons of the Treatise and the Enquiry differ in important respects. In the first i 
f Pace, we have, in fact three definitions of cause in the Enquiry as distinguished | 
rom the two definitions of it in the Treatise. The three definitions, of course, i 
| àre not, however, explicitly formulated by Hume. Strictly adhering to our 
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experience of causation in two circumstances, he claims in the Enquiry that 
` there are two definitions of cause. But nevertheless he offers two formulations 
of the first definition and claims that they are equivalent. We have already 
observed that the two formulations of the first definition are not equivalent 
at all but simply two separate definitions by themselves. Secondly, the defi- 
nitions in the Enquiry, unlike those in the Treatise, do not contain any refer- 
ence to contiguity in either space or time. Lastly, gone are the hesitations of 
the Treatise in the Enquiry. The celebrated distinction between the philo- 
sophical and the natural relation is dropped. Causation is no longer viewed 
‘either as a philosophical or as a natural relation; either as a comparison of 
two ideas or as an association betwixt them’.*® It is considered only in the 
light of two distinct kinds of experience—‘one, the experience of similar ins- 
tances of events constantly conjoined with each other, the other our habit of 
mind which moves as’? from the appearance of a cause to the idea of the 
effect. It may be argued that we may interpret these experiences in accordance 
with philosophical and natural relations and that Hume has never been able 
to shake off this distinction seriously. But it is nevertheless true that Hume in 
his Enquiry does not introduce this distinction, perhaps anticipating that it | i 
will lead to endless confusions and misleading interpretations. Be that as it ; 
may, we beg to differ, in the face of above analysis, from Robinson’s view 
that the two versions of cause in the Treatise and in the Enquiry are essentially 
unchanged. 


ne, 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion we like to submit that Hume always prefers a mixed kind of 
philosophy because it is based on the mixed character of human nature. Accu- 
rate and abstruse philosophy, in spite of its difficulties, is surely to be culti- i 
vated. But for that reason we should not disregard the easy and obvious philo- 
sophy. Man is no doubt a reasonable being; but he is also a sociable and 
active being. So we must try to reconcile between the reasonable and the 
sociable, the contemplative and the active side of human character. One, in 
fact, supplements and makes up the defects of the other. This is perhaps the 
reason why Hume offers his two definitions of cause. This interpretation is 


quite in keeping with Hume’s intention when he says: ‘Be a philosopher, but 
amidst all our philosophy, be still a man’.?8 


= 
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Plato’s political thought: a critique of 
Popper s interpretation 


SARLA KALLA 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 


Karl Popper, in the first part of his book The Open Society and Its Enemies, 
has analysed and criticized Plato’s moral and political thought very systemati- 
cally and severely.1 In his quite unique interpretation of some of the Platonic 
doctrines, Popper has several ideas to put forth and some very pertinent 
objections to make against Plato. He holds that one of the greatest dangers 
and the main obstruction in the progress of our civilization has been totali- 
tarianism, a dangerous political programme of which Plato was the founding 
_ father. Plato’s political philosophy is a reactionary movement which has tried 
and still tries to overthrow civilization and to return to tribalism. If it is so, 
| it is not an ordinary mistake but one of the gravest which human civilization 
L has seen. The time has come to correct the mistake, and Popper’s Open Society 
is precisely an attempt to that end. The book primarily aims at freeing readers 
from the long and lingering spell of Plato. 

It would involve us in a long discussion to respond to all of Popper’s 
arguments. Perhaps someone may react to every piece of the argument of the 
book on both the counts: what has been said and the way it has been said. 
Here, in this paper we do not intend to undertake any such task. We shall 
rather concentrate on some of his major arguments. 

| Popper develops his strategy more or less by attempting to establish the 
| thesis that Plato was a historicist, and hence whatever methodological diff- 
culties and problems there are in historicism may be applied to Plato also. 
Historicism, according to Popper, is the fundamental impulse of Plato’s entire 
i philosophy, and is intimately connected with his naturalism which, too, can 
5 be rejected on sound theoretical grounds. Historicism and naturalism are 
further linked with Plato’s theory of justice, which, in Popper’s view, is a 


totalitarian theory of justice. Thus, at each stage, Plato’s theory is attacked 
and then the theory is rejected finally. ey 
All this calls for a systematic exposition of Popper’s views and also for 


their critical examination. In attempting to do that in this paper we shall 
maintain: 


(1) Popper’s objection to Plato’s approach towards social science on the 
ground of his commitment to historicism is baseless, for Plato was not i 
a historicist at all. : 

(2) Plato’s naturalism should be seen as rooted in his metaphysical or onto- | 
logical premises, and hence it is here that Plato is to be attacked and i | 
not on the count that he rejected or ignored the fact-value distinction. 
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(3) It is true that Plato was an advocate of totalitarianism, but the way 
he expounded it is different from what Popper makes out of it. Popper 
may be right in holding the view that Plato advocated a closed Society, 
but one should not forget that the reason for Plato’s favouring it was 
to ensure justice for all in a political community. 


Popper, in discussing the Socratic problem, argues that while making an 
assessment of Plato we are, in fact, always interpreting him.? Scholars like Bur- 
net and Taylor have suggested that we should proceed with the assumption 
that Plato really meant what he said and that Plato’s evidence is the only first- 
hand evidence available to us. According to this principle, Plato’s Socrates 
must be accepted as a portrait of the historical Socrates. While conceding this 
to bea sound starting point, Popper goes on to show that there are facts which 
soon force everybody to give it up. They are the so-called contradictions in 
Plato’s alleged portrait of Socrates. Even if we accept the principle that we 
have no better evidence than Plato’s, we are forced by internal contradictions 
in his writings not to take him at his word, and to give up the assumption 
that he really meant what he said. 

This point may well be applied to all the Platonic doctrines. If there are 
contradictions, then we are forced to interpret Plato. Therefore, to criticize 
Popper it will not be sufficient on our part just to show certain passages and 
theses in Plato’s writings which may lead to results contrary to those that 
Popper has arrived at, because he may very well argue that the weight of the 
argument turns on those passages which he has quoted. So, mere citation of 
counter-passages will not cut the ground. What therefore is suggested is to 
consider the passages which have been cited by Popper himself and on which 
his interpretation is based, and then see whether his interpretation is the 
only possible one or some other interpretations may also be possible. 

Let us start with the question of historicism. According to Popper, one 
is committed to historicism if one believes that a truly scientific or philo- 
sophical attitude towards politics and a deeper understanding of social life 
in general should be based upon contemplation and interpretation of human 
history, and that only by right contemplation and interpretation it is possible 
to trace a definite pattern in human history and work out historical laws by 
which future course of events may be predicted. But, as Popper suggests, this 
approach to social sciences gives poor results. In fact any historical prophecy 
is beyond the scope of scientific method. ; 
pee on n consider is whether Plato was a historicist at all. 
flux, arose, I believe the fu ee oH eka ang = deed every iip Y i d 
Plato d up tig eal are ee of is ea oe ee d a 
lopment. ‘According to this ea: y proe igg alag histori va 
degeneration.’® Popper su Py-«.a0 social change is conruption| oy decay 
ition. Suggests that Plato’s theory of forms provides the 
speculative or metaphysical argument in favour of maintaining the thesis that 
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all change is corruption or decay, and Plato arrives at the same conclusion by 
a study of history as we find in at least three of his dialogues, namely, States- 
man, Timaeus and Laws. 

We may first take up the argument derived from the theory of forms 
Popper writes: 


The fact that this theory is designed to explain the similarities in sensible 
things does not seem at first sight to be in any way connected with histori- 
cism. But it is; and as Aristotle tells us it was just this connection which 
induced Plato to develop the Theory of Ideas.’ 


Since no reference is given by Popper, it is difficult for us to see how Aristotle 
connected Plato’s theory of forms with his historicism. Popper thinks that 
for Plato forms are the starting points of all the changes in the world of flux. 
‘If the starting point of all change is perfect and good, then change can only 
be a movement that leads away from the perfect and good; it must be directed 
towards the imperfect and the evil, towards corruption.” 

To an ordinary reader this interpretation of Plato’s theory of forms would 
seem somewhat strange, for he usually understands the theory as a synthesis 
of two theses which confronted Plato: the Parmenidean thesis that rea- 
lity is unchanging and Heraclitean thesis that everything is in flux. One of the 
central ideas on which Plato constructed the edifice of his philosophy itself 
becomes the ground for proving historicism in Popper’s hands. (Surely this is 
not an objection to Popper’s view because most of the scholars may be wrong 
in their understanding of Plato.) Apart from this, however, what is objection- 
able in Popper’s interpretation of the Platonic thesis that ‘the more away a 
thing is from its form, the less real, less true or less good it is’ may be summed 
up in the following statement: Popper seems to think that being more away 
from means later in time, because it is only when interpreted this way that 
one may say that there is a constant degradation in things or that history is 
the history of decay in things. 

But should Plato’s views be understood in this way? In fact, Plato says 
that the more a thing resembles or participates in its idea, the more real it 
becomes. It is true that the notion of resemblance or participation itself does 
not carry any very precise meaning in Plato’s thought. But there can be little 
doubt that the notion of time does not have any relevance in this context. 
To Prove its relevance one will have to imagine Plato holding the following 
Position: in the beginning of the universe, reality was more real or perfectly 
teal; and it becomes more and more unreal as time marches on. 

That itis a misrepresentation of Plato’s view will become clear if we pay 
ee to the task undertaken by Plato in such dialogues as The Republic 
wane e task of conceiving an ideal society and his Pre plan to 
aR 1e ideal. If we accept Popper, we shall have to admit that lato never 

vhat he really said. If Popper were right in this interpretation, Plato 
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would never have spoken of the possibility of the emergence of an ideal 
state or of approximating the ideal condition, for time will always inevitably 
result in degeneration of things and the dream of ideal city will never be 
one at Popper anticipates the objection. (But that does not prove his 
position to be right because he does not actually meet the anticipated objec- 
tion.) He finds it problematic to explain how Plato could speak of a pro- 
gramme for making of an ideal state when he accepted the law -of social 
decay. He admits that Plato ‘certainly believed that it is possible for us, by a 
human or rather by a superhuman effort, to break through the fatal histori- 
cal trend, andto putan end to the process of decay’.8 Popper’s solution is 
that it should be treated as historicism with some limitations.? 

But it is not possible to reconcile these two views as they are contradictory. 
One who believes that man’s destiny can be changed by free will can never 
be said to believe in determinism. Therefore, it is not historicism with some 
limitations as Popper suggests but no historicism at all. 

Popper’s second argument in favour of considering Plato as a historicist 
is that Plato’s study of history also led him to the same conclusion. In favour 
of this thesis, Popper alludes to some passages in the Statesman, Laws and 
Timaeus. 


Popper writes: 


According to one of Plato’s dialogues (the Statesman), a Golden Age, the 
age of Cronos...is followed by our own age, the age of Zeus, an age in 
which the world is abandoned by the gods and left to its own resources, 
and which consequently is one of increasing corruption.?° 


He further says: ‘It is not certain how far Plato believed in the story of the 
Statesman. He made it quite clear that he did not believe that all of it was 
literally true.’* But in spite of this Popper writes: 


On the other hand, there can be little doubt that he visualised human his- 
tory in a cosmic setting; that he believed his own age to be one of deep 


depravity...and the whole preceding historical period to be governed by 
an inherent tendency towards decay...12 


And he states again: 


-in the Statesman the six forms of government are ordered according to 
their degree of imperfection...the six forms which are all degenerate coples 


of the perteci or best state, appear all as steps in the process of degene- 
ration.78 


The passages referred to are 297 c and 303 b of the Statesman." But thes? 
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passages hardly show any intent on the part of Plato that he was attempting 
a historical account of the degeneration of states. The whole discussion seems 
to be a conceptual analysis of various actual or possible forms of government 
rather than a historical one. This is a recurring theme in Plato’s writings; it 
also appears in Laws, where he arrives at the conclusion that monarchy and 
democracy are the two main types of government, all the rest being variations 
or combinations of these two types. . 

Popper then refers to the theory of origin of species in Timaeus. ‘Accord- 
ing to this story, man, the highest of animals, is generated by the gods; the 
other species originate from him by a process of corruption...’.® It is clear, 
writes Popper, ‘that this theory can be applied to human society, and to its 
history. 16 But Popper does not offer any further evidence to show how this 
can be done. The story only tries to show how various species came into exis- 
tence. It does not show in particular that lower species are gradually coming 
into existence or that there is a constant degradation of species or that his- 
tory is a history of degeneration. 

Popper further alludes to some references in Laws where a discussion is 
undertaken regarding various forms of government. Popper maintains that 
a historical survey is explicitly undertaken there. To prove this thesis, Popper 
goes up to the extent of misquoting the text. One of the passages referred to 
by him runs as follows: ‘Have not uncounted thousands of cities been born 
during this time...and has not each of them been under all kinds of govern- 
ment? ...Let us, if we can, get hold of the cause of so much change.”!? Taylor’s 
translation of the passage reads : ‘And you will surely grant that thousands 
and thousands of cities have come into being during this time, and no less a 
number have ceased to exist? Moreover, every form of constitution has repeat- 
edly appeared in one or other of them. Sometimes a small city has grown 
larger, sometimes a large city smaller; a bad city has sometimes grown better, 
a good city sometimes worse.... Thus we have, if possible, to discover the 
cause of these variations...’18 (emphasis mine). It is clear that the underlined 
portion was deliberately left out by Popper while citing the passage, for had 
he done so, it would have clearly shown that Plato did not believe in a cons- 
tant decay in history. 

Therefore, as far as the textual study goes, we do not find Plato believing 
in any historical law of decay. Moreover, it is hard to believe that Plato had 
any historical records before him to work out any theory of history. One need 
not speculate on this point. In Laws he has explicitly stated that “our survey 
of history also has led us to the same result which we had previously arrived 
Oven It implies that Plato arrived at his conclusions independently on a pri- 
ort grounds and that they were at most substantiated by history. This will 
become clear if we ask ourselves the question: what would Plato have done 
had the results of history been altogether different? Would he have aban- 
doned his theory or altered his conclusions? Further, if history was so impor- 


tant to him, why did he not introduce it in the curriculum at his academy? 
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Popper, of course, admits that Plato probably did not possess the necessary 
data, but he suggests that he tried to reconstruct the ancient tribal form of 
social life as he wanted to show how free it was from disunion and how class 
war had been avoided in it.” But in the ancient tribal state, as depicted by 
Plato (even if we allow it to be a historical fact and not a myth), there was no 
class war to be avoided. It is true that Plato believed the older form of tribal 
social life to be peaceful and free from many vices which went along with 
more civilized life. But he did not consider it the truly ideal form of life for 
the simple reason that there was no true knowledge or philosophy available 
in it. The simple tribal life was devoid of vices but knowledge of virtue had 
hardly anything to do with its making. Its formation was theresult of other 
factors: the specific geographical and economic conditions in which the tri- 
bals lived and their lack of technology. To think that Plato conceived the tri- 
bal form of life as idea which had somehow to be revived and then preserved 
for ever is to forget the central role that philosophy played in his notion of 
good life or the role that philosopher was allowed to play in the ideal state 
he conceived of. One might perhaps rightly conclude that neither Plato’s 
sociological or historical investigations could lead him to any historical law | 
of decaying things; nor his theory of ideas could be treated as leading to Pa 
historicism. 

To treat Plato as a totalitarian one need not go via historicism. A thinker 
may be committed to historicism. He may believe that progress is inevitable 
in history, and that the perfect form of society would be some sort of demo- 
cracy; one may not believe in historicism, and yet maintain that totalitarian- 
ism is the only possible remedy for the vices of social life. 

We may now proceed to an analysis of Popper’s next thesis which seeks to 
establish Plato as a naturalist. 

According to Popper, naturalism is a tendency or a belief which states 
that, in spite of the fact that there is a distinction between nature and conven- 
tion and between natural and normative laws, there are some eternal unchang- i 
ing laws of nature from which one can derive ethical or normative laws. In | 
Popper's view, Plato derived the norm that men ought to be treated unequal 
from his belief that they were so by nature. Plato thou ght that social life be- 
gan with natural inequality between Persons and it could, therefore, continue 
ought that man’s true natural aims 


ed by Plato to justify natural prero- 
of the natural leader. 


One can see that the problem arises right at the very foundations—the 
way Plato conceived reality as manifesting Ontological as well as axiological 
princi ples. If a thing is real only to the extent it participates in its idea which 

_ is also its ideal or, to put it Conversely, if reality itself is ideal towards which 
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Il sensible things strive so as to become more real, then the fact-value dis- j Yri 


a 2 
tinction becomes irrelevant. f 


In accordance with this view, one may account for or provide reasons to a: 
| 


think why Plato believed that inequality should continue in social life or why 
he considered it to be just. In conformity with his theory of forms, Plato 
maintained that men participated more or less in the idea of manhood and 
were, therefore, more or less human. In the very statement that men were 
unequal, it was not a mere fact that was being stated but a norm which was 
being employed indicating what a man ought to be and with reference to 
which men were unequal. While asking what man’s true nature was so as to 
derive norms for his conduct, Plato was seeking for the essence of man, and 
was thus, in fact, employing a valuational notion about what aman ought 
to be. In his scheme, it is pointless to argue that since man’s nature was 
spiritual he ought to behave in a manner so as to acquire his true nature; it 
must rather be said that man is man to the extent he participates in his 
ideal or his spiritual nature. And, therefore, one can say that Plato did not 
derive an ought from an is; rather he dropped this distinction. 

In no way is this argument a defence of Plato. What we are suggesting is 
that if Plato is to be criticized for this, his entire theoretical framework has 
to be challenged. This will be true for all of hisimportant doctrines including 
the political ones. 

The final argument of Popper against Plato is that he is a totalitarian, an 
advocate of closed society and a conscious enemy of liberal ideas. According 
to Popper, the principal elements of Plato’s political thought are as follows: 


(A) The strict division of the classes, i.e. the ruling class consisting of 
herdsmen and watch-dogs must be strictly separated from the human 
cattle. 

(B) The identification of the fate of the state with that of the ruling class; 

l the exclusive interest in this class, and in its unity; and subservient to 

| this unity, the rigid rules for breeding and educating this class, and 

f the strict supervision and collectivization of the interests of its mem 
bers (emphasis mine). 

From these principal elements others can be derived; for instance, the 
following: 

(C) The ruling class has a monopoly of things like military virtues and 
training, and of the right to carry arms and to receive education of : 
any kind; but it is excluded from any participation in economic acti- 
vities, especially from earning money. ; ie 

(D) There must be a censorship of all intellectual activities of the ruling is 
class, and a continual propaganda aimed at moulding and unifying i 
their minds. All innovation in education, legislation, and religion i ii 
must be prevented or suppressed. % 


cci 


(E) The state must be self-sufficient. It must aim at economic autarchy ; 
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for otherwise the rulers would either be dependent upon traders, or 
become traders themselves. The first of these alternatives would 
undermine their power, the second their unity and the stability of 


the state. 


This programme, Popper says, can be fairly considered totalitarian. Plato 
identified justice with the principle of class rule and of class privilege. For 
him justice was not a relationship between individuals but a property of the 
whole state based upon a relationship between its classes. ‘The state is just 
if it is healthy, strong, united, stable.’?? 

For Plato, Popper thinks, only one ultimate standard remained and that 
was the interest of the state. Everything that furthered it was good and virtu- 
ous and just, and everything that threatened it was bad, wicked and unjust. 
Plato’s moral code was strictly political utilitarianism. Morality was nothing 
but political hygiene.?5 

That Plato was interested in protecting the interests of a particular class 
is a criticism that has been well responded to not only by Plato’s defenders 
but also by some of his critics. Moreover, Popper himself, in the concluding 
chapter of The Open Society, finally agrees that Plato was perhaps interested 
in the good of the entire society. Why did Popper modify his initial position? 
As has been well pointed out by his critics, in the Republic we do not find 
strict division of classes, for nowhere does Plato discard the possibility of a 

soldier becoming a guardian or a guardian’s degradation to the class of a 
soldier. Moreover, such a modification becomes necessary if Plato’s second 
major political treatise, i.e., Laws is taken into account. And surely this dia- 
logue cannot be ignored or set aside as unimportant, particularly by Popper, 
who himself frequently draws attention to the dialogue in support of his own 
interpretation. Forexample, to prove that Platois an anti-humanitarian Popper 
often refers to passages from Laws. But the dialogue also contains other 
points of interest, For example, in Laws we do not find a division of classes 
: 2 ae : T S ng Tei class; rather the distinction is drawn 
E e AAE the a a citizen may occupy important offices 
that alone is entitled to ae E in fe R a ao E 
passage cited above p 83) all th be 4 Se oe Bee fa ea s E 
tant difference. In that case E Ted it make an ee 
is not designed only for the ibe fa r aa eee eee Pe 
are not identified by him Sed ae i ansor hatet Enie 
a a a ose of a particular classonly. That Plato 
f What is to one’s interest or benefit and how 
it may be attained is a separate issue. f 
pho shouid ndet Pit has arrana 8 ie key problein oF polii as 
Once the question is formulated i ne amon in ponin pitila Ea 
reply as the best or the wi a a Koat shard oor ee ie 
J visest. With this answer the future problem will be of 
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selecting and educating persons to rule and designing institutions for the 
selection of future leaders. As Popper suggests, the very idea of selecting or 
educating future leaders is self-contradictory; for the secret of intellectual 
excellence is the spirit of criticism, independence of thought. Institutions for 
the selection of the outstanding can hardly be devised. This criticism made by 
Popper justifiably strikes at the root of the concept of education as under- 
stood by Plato. It may be added that the problem has a deeper dimension, 
for the question who should rule? presupposes one’s conception regarding 
statesmanship itself. If one propounds the thesis that it is a matter of expertise, 
a science, the object of which is to acquire spiritual health for its citizens, then 
the answer is inevitable that the ruler ought to be an expert or knower of 
science, a wise man, a philosopher. It would follow by definition that he who 
knows the art of ruling should rule. Plato argues that just as navigation re- 
quires a skilled navigator, treatment of a diseased person a physician, so the 
treatment of spiritual illness requires a philosopher who knows the correct 
treatment of the souls. Of course, Plato also assumes that there is something 
called spiritual health which can be defined precisely or definitively; society 
is diseased and, therefore, needs a healer or saviour. 

However, the assumption that statesmanship is a science is itself question- 
able. It is a mistake to hold that it has well-defined aims to achieve and speci- 
fic methods to achieve the aims defined. For Plato there are correct standards 
in fine arts and morality; similarly, there is some correct view of political 
justice also. And if someone disagrees with that correct notion of political 
justice, he is irrational for the same reasons as those which we have when we 
find one disagreeing about a factual question, though sufficient evidence has 
been provided to him to accept that fact. That there can be alternative rational 
approaches to the concept of social justice is a view which will be rejected by 
Plato outright. 

We think that, in the field of politics, only this much can be said and agreed 
upon that statesmanship aims at the good of the entire community. But dis- 
agreements start when one proceeds to entertain the question: what does the 
good of the community consist in ? Which political institutions will be able 
to achieve it ? And, surely, these disagreements may be firmly grounded on 
reason. I presume that Plato denies the very possibility of alternative rational 
standpoints about matters of serious concern for human beings. Plato is a 
totalitarian in holding the view that there is something called the good which 
can be known only by a select few. His idea of the rule of Philosopher-king 
in the Republic and an unchangeable legal code in Laws suggests that Plato 
thought of himself as among those few select beings. 

To hold the view that there cannot be alternative rational standpoints 
about values is, in fact, to commit oneself to an essentialist point of view 
Which is questionable in itself. That apart, there is also an epistemological 
difficulty ofa fundamental kind. In Plato’s thought, reason that compre- 

ends ideas is more or less intuitive reason, rather than just reason itself.” 
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Knowledge of ideas is intuitive knowledge and, therefore, its validity cannot 
be ascertained or judged by any rational means. Also, it can neither be proved 
nor disproved that someone actually has the knowledge of beauty or justice. 
Since there cannot be any rational criteria to know whether someone knows 
(in Platonic sense), knowledge has to be assumed. 

All this would become more apparent if we draw our attention to the fact 
that nowhere does Plato provide any concrete definition of justice or good 
(although while criticizing an opponent’s thesis Plato usually demands a con- 
crete definition as ‘justice is the interest of the stronger’). Even if one consi- 
ders ‘justice is to mind one’s own business’ as a definition of justice, it is 
empty because it remains to be settled what one’s business is and who can 
decide it and by what criteria. Plato never presented, as rightly pointed out 
by Popper, any arguments in favour of establishing his peculiar notion of jus- 
tice. Plato writes (in ‘The Republic’) since all the three virtues of the state 
have been examined, the remaining fourth, that of minding one’s own busi- 
ness must be justice. Even a defender of Plato would not like to treat it as a 
sound theoretical argument. 

Plato’s whole spectrum of political thought, I suppose, rests on his notion 
of human personality and on the assumption that politics is a science. Both 
these elements combined together, perhaps, may explain some of the impor- 
tant political views of Plato. We have already discussed some of the problems 
inherent in the assumption that politics is a science. The other aspect, i.e. 
Plato’s notion of human personality, is much more problematic to deal with 
since it involves the fundamental question of one’s value conception regarding 
ideal human life as such. For Plato, the ideal life is a life governed by reason; 

all other values of social life are subservient to it. That is Plato’s ultimate 
principle. One may reject it, but one has to see what such a rejection involves. 
Does the rejection or acceptance of any particular value scheme in favour of 
another depend upon logical grounds or cognitive considerations? If it is not 
so, then one can only say that Plato’s conception of ideal human life is diffe- 
rent from that of our own. The difference lies in our choices. Such a choice 
may be supported by good reasons, but then they are not conclusive reasons. 

Plato’s deep concern for the achievement of an ideal human life led him 
to adopt an authoritarian view in politics. He did not find anything objection- 
able in the thesis that an intelligent person should govern the community with 
his own view about what is good and beneficial for the masses; it is justifiable 
and desirable as much as it is right that reason should govern passions. But 
Plato could not see that reason can never be a property of an individual and 
that the search for truth never ends with one individual’s thought process. 

Belief in one’s own reason and no one else’s is a belief which is too objection- 
able to hold. Such a view is so conspicuously present in all the major political 
dialogues of Plato—whether it is the idea of the Philosopher-King in the 
e a meee future philosophers are trained in the literal sense of the term 
esman of the Statesman who is a saviour or healer of a diseased 
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society Or 4 herdsman of the human flock or the legislator of Laws who would 
not let an individual do any activity without proper instructions of a leader— 
that one wonders whether it is a disciple of Socrates who is addressing his 
readers. One really finds in the dialogues that Plato the idealist philosopher 
is gradually submerged by Plato the advocate of totalitarianism. But it must 
also be conceded that Plato’s totalitarianism is highly intellectualized which 
finds.its expression only in the field of politics. 

The fact remains that the social structure so strongly condemned by Plato 
made the rise of a philosopher like him possible. But in the Platonic ideal 
society the emergence of a philosopher like Plato can hardly be imagined. 
And herein lies the basic paradox of Plato’s philosophy. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Quantum theory, which is regarded as one of the most important develop- 
ments in the history of science, has been in need ofa satisfactory interpretation 
since the theory was first formulated. To meet the need, several interpretations 
have come to the surface, of which the most influential one is known as the | 
Copenhagen interpretation. 

Birkoff and von Neumann [Birkoff and von Neumann, 1936], inspired by 
the Copenhagen view, have offered an interpretation by discovering the logic 
of the experimental propositions of quantum mechanics, which is different 
from classical logic, and is formally indistinguishable from the calculus of the 
| linear subspaces of Hilbert space. This view has been reinterpretated by Fikel- 
| stein more operationalistically in his Pittsburgh lecture [Finkelstein, 1972]. 

From this Putnam takes his lead and asserts that the logical form of the 
world is non-classical, and so we need to revise our logic! [Putnam, 1975]. 
He argues that while 


(D) PUNE Vav...) 
is true according to quantum theory 


(2) (Po: Va) v (Po: Va) v -v (Po: Vn) 


must be false. Therefore, according to classical method of evaluation, 
(1) D (2) must be false. Hence the necessity of revising classical logic, and 
k. that amounts to dropping the principle of distribution: 


(3) (4: (Bv C)) D( (A: B)v(A-C)) 


II. OBJECTIONS TO QUANTUM LOGIC 
ILI. Harrison 


ln a recent paper Harrison [Harrison, 1983] objects to such a revision. He 
maintains that Putnam’s contention about (1) is false. The reason is: we can 
hold (1) to be true only when both of its conjuncts are true. But we can assert 
the second conjunct of (1) to be true, given that the first is, only if we take for 
ranted that the propositions ‘that the particle has velocity Vo» that the parti- 
cle has velocity V,’, etc., are all the possibly true propositions. But that is false, > 
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according to quantum theory. Though Vo, Vi etc., are all the possible velo- 
cities, the propositions asserting that the particle has this or that velocity do 
not exhaust the possibilities, because the additional possibility is that the parti- 
cle does not have any of the velocities above. Therefore, we cannot hold the 
second conjunct of (1) to be true. From this he concludes: 


Either the second conjunct of (1) is logically true or it is not. If it is logically 
true quantum theory must be false, so there is no need to revise classical 
logic to accommodate it. On the other hand if it is not logically true, there is 


no reason why it should not be false in the event of quantum theory’s be- 


ing true and so (1) and (2) be both false in the same circumstances. Hence 
quantum theory provides no reason for rejecting principle of distribution 
and there is not this need of quantum logic [Harrison, 1983]. 


II.2. Hooker 


In his long article, Hooker [Hooker, 1973] describes this approach (the logical 
interpretation of Hilbert space and so directed more against Bub [Bub, 1974] 
than Putnam) to be a failure, though an elegant one. In his opinion, the 
approach to bring coherence between the conceptual-logical and mathematical 
structure forces upon us a conceptually unbelievable ontology. In fact, he 
claims that there is no ontology at all: 


Although through parasitism upon the atomic ontology of CPM, one is 
inclined to suppose that one can conceive of particles that have position 
and do not have momentum one moment (and place), have momentum but 
do not have position next (at no place), more careful thought leads to the 
conclusion that no notion of an individual is constructible [Hooker, 1973: 
266]. 


It is interesting to note that Hooker accuses Putnam and Bub of doing 
exactly the opposite of what Harrison claims they have done. He arrives at 
his position from somewhat formal considerations, and we shall presently 
explore them. 


As usual he starts by considering propositions of the form as in the 
following: 


The value of the observable 0 lies in E(C R), E being a Borel subset of 
the real line R. a 


Observables are construed as real-valued functions on the phase space. Such 
a proposition expresses a property (0 lying in E) of a classical particle mecha- 


A A CPM 2 CPM 
nical system, call it Pi, z' These will form a Boolean algebra, call it B, . But 


CPM 
every fy , Selects a Borel subset 0-1(E) of phase space S6" of an N-component 


“ system: 
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O-(E)={ <9, p>: (<a, p >) EB} 


where <q,P> are points of phase space. Sothereis a correspondence between 
such propositions and a subfield of the field of subsets of S®. Hence there is a 


CPM CPM 
one-one correspondence between B, and B , the Boolean Algebra of 


subsets of S®. But the singleton set {¢q,p>} is an atomin g~ and so <q,p> 


determines, by theory of Boolean Algebra, ultrafilters? on the Boolean 
CPM CPM CPM ae CPM 

Algebras B, , Z ng etc. The atoms of B, are the propositions Py, fr}? {r} 
being a singleton subset of R. So a definite value on R is determined: 

For a joint assertion of some 7 observables 0, 0’, etc., we need to consider 

the product of n such Boolean Algebras. The product of all such algebras 


` CPM 
wouldalso forma Boolean Algebra, call it 2, and an atom of 2 ™ would 
be the conjunction of the atoms of the respective Boolean algebras. Then 


T CPM T E 
the <q,p> would determine ultrafilters on @, and would be isomorphic to 
cPM 
B 
Now consider the characteristic observables for the set. It has the value 


l iff the location of the system is in S’. So any proposition of the form 


Pe, 0) would correspond to S’ and the Boolean algebra of these proposi- 
Blt 


. . . . CPM 
tions would again be isomorphic to By, . 


Then every magnitude can be thought of as a collection of properties; and 
since every property corresponds to a characteristic observable, every magni- 
tude may be expressed in terms of the demand so that the collection of pro- 
perties has the structure of a Boolean algebra. This is the sense of saying that 
the logic of the classical mechanical system is Boolean, and it represents the 
way properties of the classical mechanical system hang together. 


In quantum mechanics also one may start by considering the propositions ° 


of the form as given below: 
The value of the observable @ lies in E(C-R) denoted by P}?,. Here also 
E is a Borel set, R is the real line. In quantum theory there is a special type 
of operators corresponding to the characteristic observables of classical 
mechanics. These are the projection operators Jo, the idempotents of the 
theory and represent the properties of the system. These are in one-one Corres- 
Pama nee With the subspaces of the Hilbert space associated with the system: 
enote the subspace corresponding to Jọ by A(lo) and the propositions by 
QM k ; 
PAT), uy On the basis of this correspondence logical connectives can be 


defined in the following way: 
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= df PU h doD) 


= df PRE N AAD 


PR) {1} Y Ph’), {13 


ERD Pay’), (13 


mec ge yb 


where N, U, 1 stand for the intersection, span, and orthogonalization res- 
pectively. With these definitions it iseasy tosee that these propositions form an 


orthocomplemented, orthomodular lattice LẸ. Butby the spectral theorem 
for any observable 0 and Borel set E C R, we have a set of projection oper- 
ators Jọ on the Hilbert space of the system. So for every propoisition Poa 
we have a prescription for associating a projection operator Jp and a subspace 
h(Ip). Hence we get, using definitions, the same structure LẸ 


Here comes the peculiarity of quantum mechanics. In the classical case, 
the algebraic structure of the observables is such that it allows the product 
algebra to be a Boolean algebra. This is possible because of the fact that all 
the observables in classical particle mechanics are compatible with each other. 
In the case of quantum theory, this is not true. Here we have blocks of Bool- 
ean algebras formed out of those observables that are compatible with each 
other. Since they are compatible, their corresponding subspaces coincide 
either pairwise or are orthogonal to each other. Hence given any proposition 


J it would determine an ultrafilter on sucha block but omit any refer- 


ence to elements of other blocks involving incompatible observables. From 
this Hooker concludes: 


Facts remain however that when we have P2™ , true, 0 a basic observ- 


0,{r} 
able, {r} a singleton set in R...we have PEY „false for every EC Rfor any o 


which does not commute with0.... From this it is quite clear that QM onto- 
logy for Bub, cannot be a pure classical ontology and heis in fact driven by 
the ‘logic’ of his own position to claim that the facts of QM are physical 
ee in which not all of the classical properties appear [Hooker, 1973: 


This conclusion, I would like to point out, is quite unwarranted. I am £0 
ing to argue later that it is Hooker’s misinterpretation of Bub and Putnam 
which leads him to such a conclusion. Both Putnam and Bub have categori 
cally asserted that a particle has all the classical properties it is supposed to 
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have. So, if Hooker’sconclusion were to be followed, then the whole of Putnam- 
Bub approach would be self-contradictory and should be abondoned 
altogether. In fact, a Hooker-typeinterpretation of the view would obviously 
lead to a kind of hidden variable theory or unsolvable measurement problem 
which does not exist in their scheme. 


11.3. Dorling 


Such a possibility has actually been pointed out by John Dorling. In his 
review of Bub’s book he writes [Dorling, 1976]: 


The most acute difficulty here is this: Bub wants measurements merely to 
discover and not to create the value of the measured observable. He there- 
fore wants any measurable observable to have a particular (generally un- 
known) value at any time whether or not the system is in an eigenstate of 
the corresponding operator. In particular, each component of the spin of a 
spin one system is to have a particular value at a given time. Now this is 
just what Kochen and Specker’s argument rules out for a certain special 
choice of 117 different spin-axes directions. But Bub’s position is that it 
does not rule this out, but only rules out the conjunction of this along with 
the assumption (rejected by Kochen and Specker) that the elementary pro- 
positions assigning values to spin components obey the laws of classical 
logic. 

Now it is not clear in Bub’s discussion just where his assumption of non- 
classical logic for the propositions in question blocks the derivation of 
Kochen and Specker’s contradiction. 


I am going to argue that Dorling essentially makes the same point as 
Hooker. 


III. IN DEFENCE OF QUANTUM LOGIC 


M.I. Harrison 


Let us now get back to Harrison. As one starts with his paper one gets the 
‘MPression that he is trying to defend classical logic. But as the article pro- 
Sresses his remarks become increasingly obscure. For example, he assumes 
(a) that given the position of the particle, its momentum would be indeter- 
seg (b) thatit would be perfectly possible in that case to maintain that the 
Particle does not have any momentum at all; and (c) that the proposition 
eran of the particle is equal to mv’ is false. Presented this way, it is 
nied simple to defend quantum logic against such an attack, For, if the 
imme Ae Is indeterminate, how can one claim that the proposition momen- 

1e particle is equal to my’is false? However, it is possible to make his 
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ut before we can do that, let us take an 


remarks appear more respectable. B c | i 
e pp by Finkelstein [Finkelstein, 1972] from 


example used by many, particularly, 


whom Putnam took his lead. ae, =: 
Consider a spin 4 particle. Let oz be the spinin the z-direction having 


values 1 and—1 in states (1) and (9) respectively. Let A, denote the pro- 


eigen oe ; Re 
he proposition ‘sz = — l’. Let ox be the spin in the 


position ‘oz= 1’ and A, t 
x-direction and call the proposition ‘ox=1" As, the state being Gia) Then 
according to Putnam’s reading, given Ag, there are two possibilities for o7, 
and only two propositions 4, and 4%. Thus A, (A, v A.) is true. Reasoning 
in the way Putnam does, it is easy to see that the law of distribution fails 
because (Ay: A1) v (Aq: Az) is false. But Harrison’s objection is that given A, 
the spin in the z-direction is indeterminate and A, v Ag is false since it does 
not exhaust the possibilities. This implies that another proposition A, (the 
spin in the z-direction is indeterminate) must be included in the disjunction 
and assumed to be true or false. The implication 


(As: (Ay V Ag V Ay) ) D ( (Ag: Ax) V (Aa: Az) v (As: Aa)) 


hen 5 N 


’ 


would be true but at the cost of giving way to a proposition devoid of any 
operational significance at all, for whenever we measure oz (I mean the energy 
due to spin) we get either 1 or — 1. 

_ There is a more serious reason to reject Harrison’s claim. He is clearly 
confusing between propositions pertaining to the system with statements 
about the context. The context may, of course, affect the truth-value of a 
proposition, but it cannot certainly be included in the set of propositions 
asserting the properties of the system. This can be easily seen as each of 4, 
A,, A, corresponds to a subspace of the complete Hilbert space of the system 
but nothing corresponds to A,. 

There are other troubles too. We can direct an old question to Harrison. 
Suppose we assign (by measurement, say) the particle spin+1 in the z-direc- 
tion. Then, in such a view, the spin in the x-direction is indeterminate. How- 
ever, we could have alternately chosen to assign (again by measurement, say) 
it a spin+ l in the x-direction and its spin in the z-direction would have been 
indeterminate. So a particle’s having a spin at a particular time would depend 
upon the kind of measurement we are making, or even worse, on our choos: 
ing to assign it one or the other. It is precisely to refute such a position that 
Einstein along with Podolsky and Rosen wrote their oft-quoted paper? yan 
Fraassen, 1976]. 

The only way Harrison can justify his remarks is by arguing like Bon 
(ie., by bringing in context-dependence or presupposition) as Heelan oF 
van Fraassen has done. But then ‘the logic’ is not classical as has been shown 
by them. 

In his paper Harrison has raised an issue concerning Putnam’s pape that 
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should be taken seriously.* He remarks: The proposition that these are all the 
possible velocities that there are must be assumed by those who wish to reject bi 
classical logic’ [Harrison, 1983]. 

The issue is the following: we havea theory T, (say) whose predictions are 
in accordance with our observations. There could be another theory T, which 
also explains the same set of experimental results, but the algebraic structure 
of these could be different. Can we now claim on the ground of simplicity | 
alone (as Putnam does) that there is nothing in reality answering to the terms 
of T, which do not occur in T,? That, in general, we cannot is apparant 
from the case of classical statistical mechanics (T,) and classical particle 
mechanics (7,). 

But in this case, there is a way out which was not taken note of by Putnam 
earlier [Putnam, 1975]. This depends upon a formal result of Kochen and 
Specker who have shown that the algebra of the observables of quantum 
theory is not imbeddable in that of classical particle mechanics. This sharply 
distinguishes the case from that of classical particle mechanics and classical 
statistical mechanics, for in the latter case the algebra of statistical mechanics 
is very much imbeddable in that of particle mechanics. In the absence of j 
Kochen and Specker’s result, Putnam’s way of introducing quantum logic ; 
is as adhoc as he feels the introduction of hidden variables are in quantum 
theory. But these charges are no longer applicable to Putnam’s revised position 
[Putnam, 1983]. Kochen and Specker’s argument was, however, well taken 
care of by Bub in his work [Bub, 1974]. 


HI.2. Hooker and Dorling 


Before we can answer Hooker, let us first formulate clearly an equivalence 
Principle extensively used in the literature. 

Equivalence. The fi ollowing statements are equivalent: 

(a) The two-valued homomorphisms on the Boolean subalgebra of the 
partial Boolean algebra of the propositions of quantum theory assign 1 to 


the proposition Bas at iff A has the value a; 


(8) An observable A has a definite value iff the state of the system is |a» 
Where Alay) =aila). 

The proof, I suppose, is quite straightforward, and I merely outline it here. - 
From the theory of Boolean algebra a two-valued homomorphism is defin- 
able? iff the subalgebra Z of the partial Booleanalgebra isa Boolean algebra. 

ut B can be a Boolean algebra iff the observables pertaining to it are com- 
x ble with each other. They are compatible with each other iff they share 
i igenfunctions, In quantum theory the probability that 4 has a value a 
i , tH tis in the state |a1>. QED. The objections to quantum logic raised by 
eon, Hooker and Dorling are all based on the acceptance of (a) or (B), 
ne of which is acceptable to the proponents of quantum logic. > 
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erent} 


f Let us now see Hooker’s conclusion in the light of Equivalence. Hooker 
; clearly presupposes (a), for through ultrafilter construction he is clearly after 
; two-valued homomorphism and also identifies two-valued homomorphisms 
with truth-value assignments. But does his conclusion follow? There are rea- 
sons to think that it does not. To see this a simple example due to Bub would 
suffice. Consider a system associated with a z-dimensional Hilbert apace. Let 
l A, B be two incompatible a. such that 
| A aj>=a4| a] E 
ae ala) b23. 
Here propositions asserting particular values of allthe observables compatible 
with A will form the Boolean algebra B a, say. Let Zs be such a Boolean algebra 
for B. It is apparent that an ultrafilter faon Za would omit any reference to any 
| element belonging to Zs. Soa two-valued homomorphism on @, would assign 
| 0 to every element belonging to Za, while assigning | to elements belonging 
to fa. But forthe same reason a two-valued homomorphism on s would omit 
any reference to elements of Z, and (a) assign0 to them. So the values of every 
propositions would oscillate between 0 and 1. Hence it is wrong to conclude 
that given a definite value for any observable, say A, i.e., given a proposition 


PAM. to be true, we have PR, , false for every j. This only shows that there 
Afar} B’{b3} 


is something wrong with the very way the truth-values are assi gned through 
i ultrafilter construction. This is precisely what Belinfante [Belinfante, 1973] 
claims Kochen and Specker’s paradox shows. Ishall now present Belinfante’s 
proof of this paradox instead of Kochen and Specker’s, so that we can 
also show why Belinfante’s claim that certain propositions lack truth-values is 
untenable. This will also showhow Belinfante, Hooker and Dorling are really 
claiming the same thing. This way we can answer both Hooker and Dorling. 
Note that the purpose of Kochen and Specker’s proof is to refute hidden 
variable theories of a particular kind. quantum theory gives us a state 
function % for any system which can be written as 


~ =e; ġı where {cy} is a set of constants, {¢1} is a complete set such that 


A ¢i=ai di, a being the eigenvalues i.e., the possible values of the observ- 
able A. The theory only predicts a probability | Cx|* that the ‘observable A 
would have the value ay. Now the problem any hidden variable theory wars 
to solve is to find out a set of parameters which together with ẹ would Ne 
the exact state ¢n in which the system is at a definite instant. The transition 
from % to dn as a result of measurement may be described as 


Y—> bn with n=n (4, £; {41})— (4) 


: ; t 
where the function n simltaneously predicts the result of every measuremen 


that could be made. Every quantum mechanical pure state would then turn | 
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out to be a classical mixture and for every value &(8) of the maden verae 
pithere would Deg probability pg and any uncertainity about the measure- 
ment (4) would be due to the uncertainity of assigning a E(®) to E in the 
unique function n(,€,{¢1}). This Po would tend irreversibly to an equili- 
brium distribution Pe when 


Pa = Pp (t>00) | 
For any observable in an ensemble, corresponding to a pure Quantum mecha- 
nical state, such a theory should predict a probability | 


N (4K) | 
Peth t= J 5, 


fi Jk 
where ie ) stands for the sum over all the 6 and a given index value k 


of n: 


k = nde), i. 


But if the theory should predict what quantum mechanics does, then Pk 
should turn out to be the familiar quantum mechanical distribution 


Peteh yp 


Within this framework Kochen and Specker are supposed to have generated an 
apparent contradiction regarding the truth value of the propositions (or, to 
follow their own terminology strictly, regarding the values of the observables). 
They considered an ortho-Helium atom inits triplet state (n=2, /=0, s=1). 
But we have for J= L+S 


2 2 2 

J= I +I +S 

x Y z 
Where Jı (i=x, y, z) are the components of angular momentum. It can be 
shown that for this triplet state the Jys have simultaneous eigenfuctions. But 
as J? bm =j(j+1) dm and J=1, J? must have the value 2? and so one of them 
should have the value 0. They also described a set-up in which it is possible 


to know which of the spin angular momentum components is 0. We can 
now define a quantity 


VY, = dfl —[J2/57] (=x, y,2) 
Which can only assume the values 0 or 1 and can be interpreted as truth- 


Values of propositions of the form pe {49} Suppose we have a set of 
I> 205° 
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- 
directions 7 along which J,=0 or Vn=1. Then we can expect that there 


is a set 7 of directions n such that for a given value of £ 
(A) V =1 and J =i hE 


Vy =0 and Jy =) if nén 


The paradox then generated is that there does not exist a set n of directions 
such that (A), (B) and (C) are satisfied, where (B) and (C) are the following: 


(B) For any triad of orthogonal directions, one is a direction” for which 
if =0, Va=1 and the other two are directions for which J =, V = 93 
(C) Correspondingly, for any two perpendicular directions 7 and m not 
both J, and i will be zero simultaneously but one or both of them must 


be h2, i.e., one or both of Vı and Vm must be zero. If (B) and (C) hold, then 
according to (A) the value of J; for a particular į would oscillate between 4? 
and 0. From this Kochen and Specker concluded the impossibility of hidden 
variable construction. On the other hand, Belinfante claims that this proves 
the non-existence of truth-values rather than the impossibility of hidden vari- 
able construction, whereas Dorling believes this to disprove the existence of 
any value of J; atall. Since the Vrs have a0, 1 assignment, it is clear that 
Hooker’s attempt is really an algebraic formulation of the same result. 

Let us now concentrate on the structure of the proof. It is clear from the 
presentation that such a proof accepts (8) and so by implication (a) of Equi- 
valence. Note also that in the proof (B) and (C) are prefectly in accordance 
with quantum mechanics and were obtained from the relation 


2 2 2 
df aAa 
x y z 
Therefore (A) and consequently (8) are suspect and by implication (a), 1.€., 
two-valued homomorphism. Belinfante has generalized the paradox to Hil- 
bert space and that is really of importance here. This amounts to proving 
that the same contradiction would be generated for a function v=v($n3y, ©) 
where v is 1 if the system is in the state Jn (so that the observable has the 
corresponding eigenvalue as its value) and v=o would mean that the proposi- 
tion ‘the system has the A-value ay’ when A di= a oy is false. We have seen 
that this is possible. So what comes out is that the truth-value would jump 
between 1 and 0 or equivalently the following conditions cannot be satisfied: 
(a) Every v(¢n3¥,£)=1 or 0 
(b) For every orthogonal set {dn} with l<i<n 


2 v (ga;  )=1 


. This clearly shows that Kochen and Specker’s proof stands valid, only if we 


identify two-valued homomorphisms with truth-value assignments. Bub 1e- 
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jected this to get rid of the contradiction. It is clear that if we agree to assign 
states and so some probability within the interval [1, 0] to propositions, there 
will be no problem in satisfying (b) and the whole problem would be resolved. 

We are now in a position to take up the ontological issues Hooker raised. 
He reached those conclusions by the results we have already discussed in con- 
junction with what he proposed to be the Identity Principle. 

Identity Principle. A continuous spatio-temporal trajectory constituting 
the successive locations of a substance also constitutes the identity of the in- 
dividual whose trajectory it is. 

Now if a particle has a position but does not have a momentum at a point 
of time and has momentum but does not have any position at another time, 
then certainly it does not have a continuous spatio-temporal trajectory. Hence 
by the Identity Principle it cannot properly be called an individual. But, as 
we have seen, if we give up classical logic and agree to accept a non-classical 
logic, then there will be no problem in claiming that a particle has all the pro- 
perties it is supposed to have classically. So thereisno problem in quantum 
logic in identifying individuals strictly in accordance with the Identity Princi- 
ple. 

This solves another problem which has been raised by Hooker following 
Bohm [Hooker, 1973:276; Bohm, 1971:122]. If it were the case that quantum 
mechanical individuals are not identifiable, then they do not have well-defined 
trajectory which is vital for the concept of signals in relativity. Hence Hooker’s 
proof would have shown, as indeed he claims, that any successful fusion of the 
two theories is impossible. But we have seen that the Identity Principle holds 
in quantum logic. Therefore, although attempts to have a consistent formu- 
lation of relativistic quantum mechanics have failed so far, there is no reason 
to suppose that it is impossible. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


We have taken up three recent objections, viz., those of Harrison, Hooker and 
Dorling, against the Putnam-Bub view which claims that the logical structure 
of the world is non-classical. It is not entirely clear what Harrison really 
means. He claims that (a) given the position of the particle its momentum 
would be indeterminate, and then goes on to state further that (b) the pro- 
Position ‘the momentum of the particle is equal to my’ is false, i.e., Putnam’s 
claim that the second conjunct of (1) is true must be false, and consequently 
Putnam’s argument against the law of distribution does not work. One can 
Interpret this objection in three possible ways. The first reading would be to 
take these remarks literally. But then one cannot take them seriously because 
(a) and (b) are incompatible statements. Alternatively, one can read his re- 
Marks Operationalistically. In that case, he cannot answer E-P-R type of situ- 
tions.* Finally, one can interpret his remarks along the lines of Bohr. But 
then the logic is non-classical. 
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Regarding Hooker it has been shown that his long argument is an attempt 
at bringing in two-valued homomorphisms as truth-value assignments. Dor- 
ling, on the other hand, raises his objection by bringing in Kochen and Spec- 
ker’s result. It has been shown how this result (the alleged contradiction) also 
depends upon the acceptance of two-valued homomorphism as truth-value 
assignment. Hence it turns out that Dorling and Hooker basically raise the 
same objection; Hooker only expressed it in algebraic terms. Now, the postu- 
late that an observable A has a definite value a, only if it is in the state Ja 
when A|ai>=ai|a1> is an independent postulate of quantum theory, which 
by Equivalence [Sec. III. 2 above] brings in two-valued homomorphisms. Its 
rejection would thus rid us of the troubles pointed out by Hooker and Dor- 
ling. This is the path taken by Putnam and Bub. Neither Hooker nor Dorling 
takes note of this. Hence their objections are beside the point. Moreover, 
since it is very much possible to identify particles in the Putnam-Bub view 
strictly according to Identity Principle, H ooker’s ‘proof’ of the impossibility 
of relativistic quantum theory does not apply. 


NOTES 


1. That Quantum Mechanics has a different logic has been claimed by many authors 
starting from Reichenbach. Here I want to defend the Putnam-Bub view. 

2. Anultrafilter is a maximal proper filter in a Boolean Algebra. A filteris a non-empty 
set f such that 

(i) ifab E f, thena Ab E f 

(ii) ifa E fanda <b, then b E f 
where /\ andare the familiar operations in a Boolean Algebra. A proper filter is a 
proper sub-set of the Boolean Algebra. 

STA typical operationalist would, of course, not give up so easily. But see [Hooker, 1972]. 
I think it is largely accepted now-a-days that operationalism cannot answer E-P-R 
type of situations satisfactorily. 

4, One may doubt whether Harrison meant anything like that. Anyway it is a valid objec- 
tion regarding Putnam’s earlier position. Obviously, given Kochen and Specker’s re- 
sult, Harrison’s remark is incorrect. 

5. No doubt it is accepted that the concept of ultrafilter can be extended to lattices. In 
that case it would be possible to define ultrafilter on the partial Boolean algebra of 
Quantum Mechanics also [Bub, 1974 : 120]. But if we want the ultrafilters to have the 

property that for every element a either a ora’ isa member of it, then my remarks 

p apply. But this is the property which is relevant here i 

. Even operationalism accepts that the logi i ics i ical 

i I c of non-classica 
[Finkelstrin, 1972]. 3 meee 
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I 
To ordinary human experience a physical object is known by what are termed 
its properties, powers and dispositions. Every object is believed to possess 
certain intrinsic properties, itsinner natureand its states, which serve to differ- 
entiate it from other objects. The history of a thing is determined by the inter- 
action of this inner nature and the external circumstances in which it is placed 
from time to time. 
In physics, physical object or matter is defined as that which has spatio- 
: temporal existence and possesses mass. These two, therefore, may be reck- 
oned as the defining or primary properties of matter. Besides these two, 
4 matter is said to possess several other general properties like density, elasti- 
| city, viscosity, hardness, malleability, ductility, etc. In philosophic parlance, 
the latter properties are termed dispositional, and much dispute has been 
raised regarding their nature. The views, centring the nature of dispositional 
properties, range from these being condemned as unreal and occult properties 
to their being identified with the inner nature and intrinsic properties of an 
object. One’s views about dispositional properties make much difference in 
one’s philosophical position. I shall, therefore, begin by evaluating the preva- 
lent views on this topic before finally offering my own conclusions. 


II 
When we say ‘salt is soluble in water’, any of the following may be the case. 


(a) We are just asserting a non-truth functional conditional (or a set of 
non-truth functional conditionals) like ‘if salt were put into water, then 
it would dissolve’. Asserting such a conditional in similar contexts is 
known as minimal dispositional ascription, and the conditional is to 
be treated as an inference-ticket which warrants inference from ‘salt is 
put in water’ to ‘salt dissolves’. We need not assume or assert that any- 
thing special is going on within salt which makes salt soluble and some 
other objects insoluble. j T 

(b) Salt has some real and intrinsic property which in itself is dispositional 
and this property of salt entails that salt will dissolve whenever 1t 1s 
put into water. 

(c) Salt has the power to get dissolved in water, i.e. if salt is immersed in 
water, then it will be dissolved in virtue ‘of its inner nature. 2 


s mia 
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(d) Salt is in a particular state which is causally responsible for salt’s dis- 
solving in water. This particular state of salt is the ground or basis of 
salt’s water-solubility. Salt, therefore, has some occurrent feature or 
property which makes it soluble, and absence of this feature in wood 
makes it insoluble. 


The above-mentioned possible descriptions of the state of affairs when 
a dispositional property is ascribed to an object may be named, following 
Mackie’ (Mackie, 1973), the phenomenalist, the rationalist (b & c) and the 
realist account respectively. : 

The term ‘phenomenalist’ was coined by Armstrong? (Armstrong, 1968) 
with reference to the position upheld by Gilbert Ryle? (Ryle, 1949). But this 
position may be maintained even without subscribing to the ‘inference-ticket’ 
view. To be branded as a phenomenalist it is sufficient to maintain that an 
object may possess a dispositional property, if it is possible to have a minimal 
dispositional ascription with reference to that particular object, and that this 
ascription does not depend on any occurrent or concurrent basis. 

Minimal dispositional ascription is, however, inadequate for explaining 
a dispositional situation unless it is combined with the ascri ption of a cate- 
gorical basis. We may try to comprehend this position with the help of an 
example given by Mackie. Mackie wants us to picture an imaginary situation 
where two glasses a and b, both made at the same time and having identical 
intrinsic features, vary in their behaviour, i.e. a crumbles into pieces on im- 

pact but b does not. It will be very natural under such circumstances to make 
minimal dispositional ascription to a and not to b. How are we to explain the 
above-mentioned phenomenon without referring to some categorical basis? 
Any such attempt on our part will be met with a veritable dilemma. Either 
we shall have to maintain that behaviour-variation of these two glasses is due 
to no cause at all or we shall have to explain this phenomenon by pinpointing 
a temporally distant cause without any link in between. We may, therefore, 
escape between the horns by attributing the cause of variation in behaviour 
of aand b to some real occurrent state of the object, i.e. the ground of the 
disposition in question. ‘ 
l The inadequacy of the phenomenalist view is felt more acutely while deal- 
ing with a multiply-manifested dispositional property. If a thing’s possessing 
a disposition is nothing but the assertion of a conditional about that thing, 
then there should be as many dispositional properties as there are conditionals, 
Le. the possibility of its manifestations. It is, therefore, very strange that Ryle, 
in spite of his phenomenalist position, could distinguish multi-track from sin- 
gle-track dispositions. For it is more likely on this view to consider different 
manifestations ofa single disposition as a cluster of different dispositions. Let 
us illustrate our position with an example. Elasticity of an object may be 
manifested by its contracting after being stretched or by its expanding after 
being compressed or by its being bounced on sudden impact. All these mani- 
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festations can be expressed in different conditionals. If we are not ready to 
admit the existence of an underlying state common to all these occurrences, F 
i then there is no reason why these should be taken as different manifestations 
of the same disposition rather than a cluster of different dispositions. 
A.D. Smith! in his article (Smith, 1977) objects to Mackie’s formulation 
of the phenomenalist viewpoint. Mackie (Mackie, 1973) defines a minimal 
disposition as follows: 


if ‘M is a sure-fire singly manifested dispositional predicate (e.g. fragile) 
_M (x, t)=If K (x, t), L (x, t) where this if-sentence is a non-material ee: 
conditional.’ : 


Smith points out that such a formulation will hold good only if there is some 
direct connection between the antecedent and the consequent of the above- 
mentioned non-material conditional. Since presence of such a direct connec- 
tion is neither evident nor can be construed from Mackie’s formulation, this 
| formulation is definitely faulty. He offers an interesting example in support ` 
of his view. Let us imagine that a sturdy block of wood is sharply tapped at 
t, and that it is also exposed to a special ray (viz. z-ray) at t. Thus the block 
of wood is made to splinter in exactly the same manner as it would have been 
if it were fragile. Hence the above formulation of the phenomenalist position 
becomes questionable because of the possibility that an object may be knocked 
at t and break at f, even though it is not fragile. If someone points out that 
this example is inappropriate because it overlooks one of the unanimously 
accepted features of non-material conditionals that there is a connection bet- 
ween its antecedent and its consequent, then for him Smith reconstructs his 
example by suggesting a few changes. He wants us to conceive of a slightly 
more complicated situation where the beaming of the z-ray on to the block 
of wood is caused by tapping of the block. Here certainly the connection bet- 
| ween the antecedent and the consequent is established, but once again such a 
connection makes the block of non-fragile wood fragile. It may, however, be 
pointed out that tapping has become relevant to the situation only through the 
mediation of the beaming of the z-ray, whereas the beaming of the z-ray on 
the block of wood is directly connected with its breaking into splinters. Smith, 
therefore, maintains that an adequate formulation of the phenomenalist view 
of minimal dispositional ascription should include a reference to the direct- 
ness of a connection between stimulus and response. é : 
Smith’s objection against Mackie is, however, not entirely fair. Mackie 
has not felt it necessary to spell out the directness of connection, simply be- 
Cause it is a matter of logical convention that there should be a connection 
between the antecedent and the consequent of a non-material conditional. 
. lover, since the consequent of such a conditional is always asserted with- 
in the scope of the antecedent, these two should always be directly connected 
5o that the antecedent is never relegated to redundancy. If the beaming of ° 
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z-ray on the block of wood causes it to break, then the minimal conditional 
will be: 


If x were exposed to z-ray at t, then x would break at ż. 


and not 
If x were suitably knocked at ¢, then x would break at ¢. 


Thus the minimal dispositional ascription in case of fragility may retain its 
sense. 

We, therefore, agree with Mackie in upholding that a minimal disposi- 
tional ascription is not faulty but inadequate. Such minimal dispositional 
ascription always cries for further explanation, and such explanation is avail- 
able only if it is supplemented by the admission of the existence of an under- 
lying state. Mackie, therefore, is in favour of a full dispositional ascription 
instead of a minimal one, and the full dispositional ascription of x in fragility 
will be 


x is such that if x were knocked at ¢, then x would break at t 


notwithstanding the fact that Mackie has only a linguistic hunch in support 
of such a position. 

The propagation of the rationalist view has been attributed to Mellor® 
(Mellor, 1974) and Harré? (Harré, 1970, 1975.) D.H. Mellor maintains that 
dispositions are real, in-built properties of objects. These properties are not 
to be identified with the structural properties or what has been termed by the 
realists ‘the categorical basis’ of objects. These real, intrinsic properties entail 


their manifestations and remain actually present both when the disposition © 


is being manifested and when it is not. Mellor has no objection in granting 
that dispositional properties may possess some bases, but these bases need 
not be categorical. 


Two major criticisms have been put forward against this position from 
the realist quarter. 


While analysing a dispositional property like fragility we try to provide 
some causal explanation of the glass’s breaking when dropped. Such causal 


explanation will be easily available only if we admit that there is a categorical 


basis, e.g. the molecular structure of glass, which is only contingently related 
to the manifestation of the disposition in question. But according to Mellor, 
this intrinsic real property (to which fragility refers) over and above the non- 
dispositional property like molecular structure of glass entails its display. The 
connection between fragility and breakage thus becomes logical and ceases to 
be causal. Hence such a theory fails to give a satisfactory explanation of the 
event in question. One need not insert such a real and intrinsic but disposi- 
tional property between the non-dispositional basis and the causal behaviour 
of an object. Mellor, of course, faces this objection non-challantly, and onc 
again points out that fragility has no non-dispositional basis, and, therefore, 
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| the question of inserting an extra element between the non-dispositional basis 
| and the causal behaviour does not arise at all. Besides, fragility-entailing- 

breakage does not pose any problem to Mellor. He says that only events need 
causes. A disposition is not an event. Therefore, the relation between the dis- 
position and its manifestation is not causal. Since an event alone can be 
caused, the cause of the glass’s breaking may be said to be its being dropped. 
But it is the glass’s being fragile that makes dropping it the cause of its break- 
ing. But fragility or that the glass would break if dropped is no event at all, 
and so needs no cause in the form of a categorical basis. He further maintains 
that the hypothesis that the glass is fragile may be tested from independent 
evidences, and explanations of it may be had on the Hempelian model. 
Mackie’s second objection is: 


| ...the suggestion that there are such properties is in open conflict with 
\ Hume’s principle that there can be no logical connections between distinct 
| existences. For if fragility in this sense were an intrinsic property of 
the glass, then it, the being struck, the breaking would all be distinct 
existences, and yet on this view the conjunction of the first two would entail 
the third.8 


To this objection Mellor replies in the same vein that the dropping of the 
glass and its breaking are both events, and no logical connection holds bet- 
ween them. But the glass’s being fragile at the time of breaking is not an event 
but a property. And there is no bar against logical connections obtaining 
between properties and events. Hume’s restriction does not apply unreser- 
vedly to the mixed ontology of Mellor comprising things, properties and 
events. The principle holds within each category. 

Mellor-Mackie controversy distinctly reflects their individual standpoints. 
Mackie has strong Humean moorings. Mellor attempts to drift away from 
that trend. But it seems that Mellor also accepts the Humean theory that two 
events which are causally related must be contingently related. Harré, on the 


| 


other hand, we shall find, is more loyal to the Lockean tradition and boldly 
Supports necessity in causation. 
Harré’s position is very interesting but at the same time very much sus- 
pect because of his ontology of power. Mackie considers his view along with 
Mellor within the fold of rationalism. Harré warns us, at the very outset, that 
the empiricist reservation against his ontology of power is totally unfounded. 
By introducing the concept of power he is not resorting to anything occult 
or mysterious. He categorically points out that power ascription does not 
amount to ‘an attribution of occult quality, because it is not a quality attri- 
bution at all.’ Empiricism still may have reservations against powerin so 
far as they are not manifest. j 
\ Harré then goes on to distinguish between active powers and passive | 
| Powers or liabilities and maintains: 
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Many properties of substances are strictly speaking liabilities and not 
powers, though their analysans is formally alike, e.g. all those old favour- 
ites like ‘solubility’, ‘inflamability’, ‘brittleness’, etc.1° 
But one must remember that what is agent or possesses active power in 
relation to some object may become patient in relation to something else 
and vice versa. As he says: 


We are not sure that any naturally occurring entity can fall under the 
pure concept of patient. 


Thus agent-patient, power-disposition being correlates, explanation of any 
one of the pairs necessarily refers to the other. Harré, therefore, contends: 


The reason why we believe that a certain disposition can be asserted truly 
of a thing or material is that we think or indeed know that it currently has 
such and such powers. x has the power to A =if x is subject to stimuli or 
conditions of an appropriate kind, then x will do A, in virtue of its intrinsic 
nature.1* 


By intrinsic nature he means the intrinsic constitution or intrinsic enabling 
conditions which may not be the internal condition of the object. The intrinsic 
enabling conditions are satisfied by a thing or material object of a certain 
constitution, or having a certain crystalline structure. Even though a thing 
can be powerful only by virtue of its nature, still while ascribing a power to 
a thing one need not know the specific constitution of that powerful parti- 
cular. Harré only demands ‘an unspecific reference to the nature or consti- 
tution’ of the thing or material concerned. 

It will be evident now to a discerning mind why Mackie wanted to consi- 
der Harré and Mellor at par. Both of them ascribe real bases for dispositions 
but do not think that these bases are necessarily categorical or that categorical 
bases alone can be causally responsible for manifestation of dispositions. 
Both of them think that their theories are more suited for explanation in 
empirical sciences, and can avoid the drawbacks of phenomenalist account 
without committing oneself to the ponderous and almost insoluble problem 
of determination of truths of subjunctive conditionals. 

The high claim put forward by the so-called rationalists in favour of their 
theories is, however, doubted by realists like Mackie. The real difficulty that 
Mackie points out in Harré’s position stems from his theory.of explanation. 
Harré thinks that, by introducing the concept of power, he will be able to 
put an end to the regress in explanation. But such a regress may be stopped, 
only if powers are considered part or whole of the nature of a thing. Here 
Harré’s ambivalence is noteworthy. On the one hand, he postulates powers 
as ‘ultimate entities, as point centres of mutual influence’. On the other hand, 

he maintains that their ultimacy is only remote and temporary. For, a physical 
field, which he thinks to be one of the most suitable candidates for being 
ontologically basic, is not a ‘Parmenidean individual’, and even at that basic 
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Jevel a change of power and a consequent change of nature may take place. 
But Harré himself admits that an unchanging ‘Parmenidean individual’, the 
nature of which is identical with its powers, alone can halt the regress of 
explanation. 

Introduction of power in the context of explanation appears to be unsatis- 
factory for following reasons also. (i) Postulation of separate powers to 
explain different phenomena leads to gratuitous multiplication of entities. 
(ii) Either we should introduce power over and above the categorical basis or 
we shall have to maintain that analysis of the constitution of a thing into its 
components will provide a proper explanation. 

If somebody asks why opium puts people to sleep, then either we shall 
have to maintain that it has a special dormitive virtue which will be no expla- 
nation or too good an explanation, or we shall have to search for the soporific 
element within its nature in the following manner. Opium puts people to sleep 
because it contains morphine, and morphine has such a structure that it puts 
people to sleep. But if one postulates a dormitive virtue in opium one will 
not be interested in the analysis of its nature. Harré seems to vacillate between 
the realist and the rationalist position. That is why he ascribes power and pro- 
poses to analyse the physico-chemical nature of opium at the same time. 

It may probably be said, in support of Harré’s position, that a rationalist 
also can be a realist. Realism is no privilege of the Humeans. There is no 
logical incompatibility between analysing the nature of an object and ascrib- 
ing power to that object, provided one is sure to which primacy should be 
granted. Harré grants primacy to power, and at the basic ontological level he 
identifies powers of a thing with its nature, e.g. a field of potentials. Such 
identification distinguishes his position from that of an empiricist realist. But 
he will not admit that such a theory makes him a non-realist. He has shown 
with a number of examples that in our experience we really come across 
powerful particulars; and those particulars are powerful by virtue of their 
intrinsic nature, even if we are not aware of the latter at the time of power- 
ascription. It may appear, at the first sight, that a field of potentials is not 
real or does not exist like tangible material objects. But unless, thinks Harré, 
one is committed to ‘Jack Horner’s’ criterion of reality or exitstence one should 
unhesitatingly call a field real. Besides, it is just a matter of accident that a 
Magnetic field is imperceptible. We can easily conceive of beings endowed 
with special organs sensitive to the magentic field. A magnetic field or any 
field of potentials has got to be real, for it occupies space for a time and exer- 
cises causal powers. In such a dynamic theory, powers do not require any subs- 
tratum to reside in. So all the anomalies, arising out of ontology of substance 
and quality, can easily be got rid of. > 
ee also claims to avoid the charge of essentialism a eee rae 
Re Tought against his ontology of power. In the world of oan: objec ` 
L habitually put powers and dispositions under the head of nomina 

es and natures of objects under the real essences. But one, who identi- 
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fies the power with the nature of an object, need not distinguish between 
nominal and real essences in the manner of Locke, which is a corollary of 
‘substratum’ theory. The nature of an object, according to Harré, is know- 
able a posteriori; it can be discovered progressively with the advancement of 
scientific knowledge. 

The realist view of dispositions has come to the forefront with the publi- 
cation of D.M. Armstrong’s book A Materialist Theory of Mind. He seems 
to have stirred up a hornets’ nest by proposing such an analysis of disposi- 
tional properties. Let.us analyse Armstrong’s contention carefully and bring 
out its implications: 


To speak of an object’s having dispositional property entails that the object 
is in some non-dispositional state or that it has some property (there exists 
a categorical basis) which is responsible for the object manifesting certain 
behaviour in certain circumstances, manifestations whose nature makes 
the dispositional property the particular dispositional property it is...in 
asserting that a certain piece of glass is brittle, for instance, we are ipso 


facto asserting that it is ina certain non-dispositional state which disposes - 


it to shatter and fly apart in a wide variety of circumstances.'% 
Armstrong further contends : 


Dispositions are seen to be states that actually stand behind their manifes- 
tations. It is simply that the states are identified interms of their manifesta- 
tions in suitable conditions, rather than in terms of their intrinsic nature. 


An analysis of Armstrong’s contention highlights the following points: 


(i) If an object x is to havea disposition d, then x must be in some state, 

say, s, which is causally responsible for the manifestation of d. 

(ii) This underlying state of s must be specifiable in non-dispositional terms 
independently of the terms describing d. 

(iii) Knowledge of the exact nature of this underlying state is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

(iv) A disposition is to be identified with the underlying categorical basis 
s which is causally responsible for manifestation of the disposition. 


(v) The inevitable outcome of (iv) is that dispositions are cause of their 
manifestations. 


The argument of Armstrong just mentioned is mainly epistemological, and 
by this argument he intends to avoid the phenomenalists’ predicament. 

Armstrong holds that we cannot have good reasons for ascribing minimal 
disposition to an object when that disposition is not manifested if we are not 
ready to accept the existence of a categorical basis. To say that a rubber band 
has a disposition of stretching one inch under force F is to mean that when- 
ever subjected to force Fit would stretch one inch. But how are we to be sure 
about this ascription? The guarantee is provided by postulating a categorical 
basis from which the manifestation follows as a physical necessity. But to 
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explain the disposition ‘stretchable’ the phenomenalist, who refuses to admit 
any categorical basis, has to bring in the concept of numerical identity. That 
is, to Say, the band would stretch at any time in future because the same 
(numerically identical) band has behaved in that particular way in the past. 
This argument, however, is vulnerable, for numerical identity is no guarantee 
for a thing’s property remaining unchanged through the passage of time. The 
phenomenalist standpoint will, therefore, lead to scepticism about disposi- 
tions. 

The first opposition to Armstrong’s view came from Rogers Squires!4 
(1968). Squires alleges that Armstrong is unduly attributing a dispositional 
property to the categorical basis which will ultimately lead to the postulation 
of an infinity of categorical bases all sitting inside the object like Chinese 
boxes. The categorical basis, which is responsible for the manifestation of 
disposition, is present even when the dispositional property is not manifested. 
That is, the categorical basis tends to manifest the dispositional property 
under favourable conditions. So the categorical basis, which has the disposi- 
tion of manifesting the dispositional property requires, in its turn, another 
categorical basis and so on ad infinitum. 

Squires further objects that Armstrong posits a third entity, viz. a cate- 
gorical basis over and above the thing that has disposition and its manifes- 
tations and asserts that, given similar favourable conditions, the correlation 
between the thing and its dispositional manifestations will continue because - 
of the presence of the categorical basis. But the third entity is superfluous 
because the said correlation can be established between the thing and its 
behaviour without the third entity. If, however, the correlation is sought to 
be established through the mediation of the third entity, then that correlation 
cannot be justified at all. Even granting the possibility of justifying the corre- 
lation between the thing and its dispositional manifestations, the phenomena- 
list can hurl him back the same question: if the dispositional property changes, 
even in the case of a numerically identical object at a certain interval of time, 
then what is the guarantee that the correlation will holdin case of qualitatively 
similar objects for all time to come? The correlation between the object of 
a certain sort and behaviour of a certain type is merely contingent. Hence 
Armstrong should not have indulged in unnecessary multiplication of entities. 

j The third objection of Squires is directed against Armstrong’s thesis that 
dispositions are to be identified with the inner state (the categorical basis) of 
the thing, which are causally responsible for the thing’s manifest behaviour, 
and, therefore, dispositions are causes. Squires thinks that this thesis of 
parstrong can be easily reduced to an uninteresting tautology, e.g. a thing's 

Position to behave in certain ways causes it to behave in just those ways: 
hae therefore, concludes that dispositions are not causes but the PRE 

reaks 3 dispositions are causes. Thus a dispositional statem oae aaa 8 Fi 
gation a ecause it is fragile only helps to narrow down our field of investi- 

nd determines the area where one may search for the cause. 
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Armstrong? tries to meet Squires squarely but his shot fails to clear the 
net. Armstrong admits that he really attributes a disposition to the categorical 
basis of the first disposition, and this second disposition (say, d) also requires \ 
a categorical basis (viz. S) which would cause manifestation of d at t, were 
conditions propitious. But he tires to convert the vicious regress into a virtu- 
ous one by pointing out that s is identical with s. A little manipulation with 
symbols will expose the absurdity of this position. By substituting § for sin 
Armstrong’s thesis we shall get; s would cause s to manifest d at t, were condi- 
tions propitious, i.e. a state would cause itself to cause the manifestation of 
d, were conditions propitious and this is surely absurd. 

L. Stevenson?! (1968-69) proffers a more curious solution to Armstrong’s 

problem. Stevenson attempts to salvage Armstrong’s argument simply by 
replacing the necessary causal basis theory by the thesis that the existence of 
such a basis is always a good bet as a matter of fact. Since by attributing a 
disposition to an object we are not committed to the existence of an under- 
lying state, we are thereby not committed to an infinity of underlying states. 
But Stevenson’s suggestion does not really strengthen Armstrong’s hand. If 
existence of a causally responsible categorical basis follows merely, as a mat- 
ter of fact, from the ascription of a disposition to an object, then one may 
commit oneself to any of the two alternative standpoints: (7) the disposition 
does not have any underlying state and, therefore, it is an ultimate or a brute 
disposition; (ii) the disposition has an underlying state. The first will be con- 
trary to Armstrong’s general anti-behaviouristic attitude (Armstrong deve- 
loped his theory precisely to counter what he calls the ‘behaviourist’ account 
of psychological dispositions), and the second will reinstate the infinite re- 
gress. Of course, this regress may be put to an end by admitting once again 
some brute disposition at some stage of analysis. 

David Coder!” (1968-69) comes to Armstrong’s rescue by offering a dis- 
tinction between subjunctive properties and dispositional properties. He up- | 
holds that the property that can be attributed to the categorical basis of a 
disposition in question is not a dispositional property but a subjunctive pro- 
perty. A subjunctive property need not possess a categorical basis and thus 
the vicious regress may be avoided. As Coder puts it: 


Not every case of an object that would exhibit some behaviour B in some 
circumstances C is a case of an object with a dispositional property. At a 
minimum an object may be attributed a disposition on the grounds that it 
would exhibit B in C, only if not every object would exhibit B in C. 


Coder’s distinction between dispositional and subjunctive properties may 

be illustrated as follows. When the two ends of a stretched steel spring (s) 

are held in position in their stretched condition, (s) would contract to its 
unstretched length at ż, if one or both of its ends were released at t The 

. question may be raised whether this is a disposition of (s) or a subjunctiv’ 
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\ property: It may be argued that this is a disposition since releasing one or _ 
| both ends of a solid is not sufficient to make it contract to a smaller length. 
\ The material, first, must be elastic and, secondly, must be initially in a stret- 


ched condition. Coder may take a different approach and contend that being 
stretched would cause (s) to contract at ż, were conditions propitious. Thus, 
this exemplifies only a subjunctive property, because releasing one or both 
ends of (s) would be sufficient to make “being stretched’; or rather the state of 
being in tension would cause contraction. For any elastic object x such that 
is under tension would contract if released. No other property of the object 
is involved, and the event is a consequence of the fact that the object is under 
tension together with the fact that the length of an object increases under 
tension along the axis of tensile force. So we find that what Coder considers ` 

a subjunctive property may be interpreted as a disposition from another point 

of view. It is, therefore, very difficult to decide whether a property is subjunc- 

tive or dispositional even when one is conversant with Coder’s definition. 

4 Coder’s own examples do not help us much in this respect either. Coder 
| says that no one ever attributes a disposition like ‘getting wet’ to anything if 
| that object tends to get wet, were it immersed in water. Because any object 
/ would get wet if it were immersed in water, and this behaviour is not due to 

any particular feature of that object. ‘Tendency to get wet’ is, therefore, a 


subjunctive property and not a disposition. Nor is it generally maintained that 
a house has a dispositional property of getting disintegrated at ground zero, 
were it exposed to an atomic blast. But unfortunately both the examples fail 
to clinch the issue because not every object gets wet if immersed in water, nor 
does everything disintegrate if exposed to atomic blast. An already wet object, 
the back of a duck or a heavily waxed steel ball having, very high surface 
tension, etc., do not get wet if immersed in water. A house, because it is a 
composite object, disintegrates at ground zero when exposed to atomic blast, 
but an electron does not. Therefore, there are special features of objects, be- 
sides the facts of immersion or exposure to atomic blast, which must be pre- 
sent to ensure that a thing would get wet if immersed or would disintegrate 
if exposed to an atomic blast. It surely goes to the credit of Coder that he in- 
vented a made-to-order distinction between dispositional and subjunctive 
Properties just to support Armstrong’s move from attributing dispositions to 
objects to attributing dispositions to states. But this distinction, it seems, is 
too tenuous to serve any useful purpose. 

May we then suggest with Robert Cummins!’ (1974) that the states can- 
Po have any dispositional property, because the concept of a state behaving 
si mon anion: s not at all intelligible, ang therefore Armen au 

o any infinite regress? The suggestion app 


Plausible but is open to the objection that in common speech we very often 


use . b k oie 
expressions like unstable states; hence states may possess dispositions. 


(a 5 k 
> ally Speaking, states themselves cannot be unstable but such an expression 


ec i 
ans that the objects in those states tend to change states frequently in a 
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variety of common circumstances. A state undergoing another state or ą 
state persisting through changes does not make any sense at all. Talk of 
changes of state refers to one state of an object succeeding and replacing an- 
other, and not to changes in the state itself. As Cummins says: 


We do not speak of a gas being hot or a person being angry, and of those 
states becoming more intense but the natural (perhaps only) way to under- 
stand this is that the gas or person changed states from S, (300°F/angry) 
to Są (400°F/enraged) where S, and S, are states of the same kind (tokens 


of the same type). 


Cummins thus removes the charge of infinite regress brought against 
Armstrong’s argument by Roger Squires, and finds no objection in main- 
taining that for an object x to have a disposition d, x must be in a categorical 
state s and in identifying the disposition a with the underlying categorical 
state (s). Possession of such a non-dispositionally specifiable categorical basis 
is all the more necessary in cases of dispositions which can be acquired or 
lost by x at a particular point of time. But as a necessary consequence of his 
view that states cannot change or cause any change he has to refrain from 
saying that dispositions are causes. He can at best say that dispositions which 
are to be identified with states play an important role in causal explanations 
and, therefore, may be causes only in a derivative sense. 


III 


The above summary of the realist position makes it evident that a philoso- 
phically cogent formulation of the realist view of disposition is not easy to 
provide for. The phenomenalist thesis is counter-intuitive and, therefore, can 
be set aside without any qualms, but it takes much more courage and deli- 
beration to choose between realism and rationalism over the dispositional 
issue. 

The rationalist view that postulates some intrinsic power other than the 
categorical properties (like molecular structure, movement, etc.) comes nearer 
to the common sense view. The common man, totally ignorant of scientific 
theories and philosophical analysis, is more prone to regard dispositions of 
an object as causal powers which enable the object to behave in a specific 
manner under specific circumstances. These powers are generally considered 
part of the nature of the object. 

The realist, on the other hand, thinks that the rationalist view is the out- 
come of a metaphysical double vision as well as a confusion involving the 
epistemological and ontological issues. These powers are nothing but the 
causal processes which are thought by the rationalists to be some latent pro- 
perties or potentialities of the objects that enter into the causal processes: 

Another reason for the popularity of the rationalist position lies in the 
fact that almost all the properties are known to us only by the effects they 
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produce; and since no object carries any tag on it describing its molecular 
structure or molecular arrangement, we fail to notice the role, played by its 
categorical properties, and ascribe causal powers to the properties, which 
appear to be responsible for bringing about some specific event under specific 
conditions. Despite this, the realists identify dispositions with the intrinsic 
categorical properties of objects. As Mackie says: 


It is far more reasonable to suppose that electrons and the like have, intrin- 
sically, merely whatever categorical features they do have, and that these 
in interaction with the categorical features of other things, generate the 
causal behaviour which ‘dispositions’ or ‘powers’ are a shadow. 


All the problems about dispositions, it would appear, stem from the same 
root, i.e. inadequacy or vulnerability of the different definitions of disposi- 
tional properties. Nor is there any rule of thumb by the help of which we can 
easily draw a line between properties which are dispositional and those which 
are non-dispositional. As a result, there ensues all sorts of confusions regard- 
ing the nature of dispositions. But once we find a solution to this problem, i.e. 
once we make up our mind abouta precise and appropriate definition and 


the distinguishing criteria of dispositional properties, all other related prob- 


lems will be automatically solved. 

Dispositions are generally taken to stand for latent or non-occurrent pro- 
perties of objects, but the occurrent-dispositional dichotomy breaks down 
very easily. If dispositional properties are thought to be conditional-entailing 
or about which some minimal conditional ascription can be made, then sim- 
ple sensory qualities like colour, shape, etc. also turn out to be dispositional. 
If dispositions are construed as mere tendencies to behave in a specific manner 
under specific circumstances, then they become equivalent to possibilities or 
potentialities and cease to be anything real. But acquiring a potentiality is 
definitely an actual property, even though not a categorical one. It seems, 
therefore, that at the moment we can at best provide a negative definition of 
dispositional properties by pointing out that dispositional properties are those 
Which are not categorical. But now the onus of specifying categorical proper- 
ties falls on us. The categorical properties are those properties of an object 
Which make the object what it is, and it is a legacy of John Locke to call the 
Properties that make ‘the object what it is’ the primary qualities of an object. 

thing, by virtue of its primary qualities, possesses some powers to produce 
Secondary qualities like colour, etc, by acting on our sense organs and also 
to produce tertiary qualities which affect other objects in a specific manner, 
me the power of the sun or fire to melt wax. According to Locke, these powers 
aren the causes that bring about changes in other objects. But the pr eee 
a are the grounds or bases of these powers are partial causes, if not Nat y 
a me for affecting other objects in a specific manner. Now, we thin „it 
t to everybody why the realists uphold, in the first place, that a dis- 
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position must have some categorical basis, and also identify the disposition 
with the underlying categorical properties. The rationalists also could not 
outgrow the influence of Locke, and that is why they treat dispositions as 
powers. 

We also think that the most plausible way to distinguish between cate- 
gorical and dispositional properties is to suggest that this distinction runs 
parallel to the distinction drawn by Locke between the primary qualities, on 
the one hand, and the secondary and the tertiary qualities, on the other. We, 
therefore, maintain that Locke’s list of primary qualities coincides with our 
list of categorical properties, and all other properties are to be treated as dis- 
positional. The plausibility of our suggestion will augment, if we examine the 
problem from the viewpoint of a physical scientist. 

If we begin at the beginning, then the first question to a physical scientist 
is: what matter is. By definition matter, as opposed to energy (and which by 
the way are inter-convertible), is something that has a spatio-temporal exten- 
sion and possesses mass. The next problem is; how do we identify and know 
the various kinds of matter? The scientist replies by examining their proper- 
ties. Let us take the problem of identifying an unknown substance and deter- 
mining its composition in terms of various elements. The scientist would first 

study what we may call its gross physical properties, to the extent these are 
applicable, like colour, shape, transperancy/opacity, hardness, specific gra- 
vity, malleability, ductility, elasticity, etc. followed by a study of its micro- 
scopic section and its chemical reaction by treating it with various reagents 
and finally come to a unique solution. The scientists may agree to classify 
these properties into two: (/) the fundamental and defining properties of mat- 
ter which are spatio-temporal, extension and mass and (ii) the general proper- 
ties which include secondary and tertiary qualities. A specific substance is 
always defined in terms of its molecular structure which includes both its mole- 
cular constitution and its molecular arrangement. All the primary qualities 
mentioned by Locke can be found within this molecular structural set-up. A 
molecule, in its turn, is constituted by its atomic structure and the atomic 
structure, in its ultimate analysis, will depend on the number and arrange- 
ment of electrons, protons and neutrons constituting the atom. The elements 
of the subatomic level also show regularity in their behaviour. This also may 
be traced to the quarks, etc. Now if the scientist is asked why a quark or 
whatever may be the name of the ultimate simple unit behaves in the way it 
does, he will have to answer that it just does so because of its nature. So, 
there remains scope of controversy regarding intrinsic features of the elements 
of the subatomic level. Thinkers like Mackie maintain that the intrinsic pro- 
perties of electron, etc. are categorical, whereas Robert Cummins, Harré and 
few others contend that they are dispositional; and we are to admit some 
brute dispositions in the long run. But, as these features of electrons, Cte- 
make these elements what they are, let us concede that these intrinsic prope 
ties are categorical. Even then we shall not be able to identify the dispositional 
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properties of an atom with its structure. For an atom, depending on the num- 
ber and arrangement of its components, comes to possess some emergent 
properties by virtue of which it behaves in a specific manner. Thus, if we pro- 
ceed higher up the ‘escalier’ and concentrate on any specific object, we shall 
find that, because of the molecular structure of that particular type of object, 
it possesses some emergent properties which were absent in the molecular 
stage. These emergent properties like colour, hardness, malleability, etc. are 
dispositional properties. 

A suspicion might arise that even in our analysis the categorical-disposi- 
tional distinction breaks down at the ultimate level. We would like to assure 
those critical minds that such an anxiety is really unwarranted, for the ulti- 
mate in the subatomic level is either structured or unstructured. If it is struc- 
tured, then our analysis will follow the previous pattern. If, on the other hand, 
it is unstructured and its inherent properties are treated as categorical, there 
still remains scope of its possessing certain dispositional properties when its 
categorical properties interact with its environmental conditions. 

We may, therefore, conclude that dispositional properties are real, intrin- 
i sic properties of objects; but these properties alone cannot explain the specific 
behaviour of the object even with a proviso of cateris paribus. Dispositional 
properties cannot play the role of cause or the completing condition in a cau- 


CU AS” 


sal situation, but they definitely fill in certain gaps as one of the conditions 
of the whole causal set-up. Dispositional properties may not be manifested 
all the time. The events that are generally thought to be manifestations of 
dispositions depend for their origination on various factors, viz. the mole- 
cular structure of objects, the emergent properties or dispositions as well as 
the external circumstances including environmental conditions. 

In spite of us and our way of distinguishing between dispositional and non- 
dispositional properties, there will be no dearth of philosophers who will 
unhesitatingly obliterate this distinction and denounce dispositional ontology 
as trivial or redundant. To them, we will say with J.H. Fetzer (1977): ‘For 
Ontology, a world of disposition is world enough.’ 
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F.A. Hayek on social justice 


BINOD KUMAR AGARWALA 
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F.A. Hayek, the Nobel Prize winner economist and social philosopher, in his 
second volume of Law Legislation and Liberty! published in 1976 under the 
title, The Mirage of Social Justice, has mounted a vary powerful attack on 
the notion of social justice. He has developed the following main arguments 
in it to criticize the notion of social justice. 

First, justice is primarily “an attribute of actions’. According to Hayek: 
‘To apply the term “‘just” to circumstances other than human actions is a 
category mistake’? (p. 31). The terms ‘just’ and ‘unjust’-can be applied to 
‘states of affairs’ secondarily, only when they are the ‘intended or foreseen’ 
consequences of action. And ‘if it is not the intended or foreseen result of 
somebody’s action that A should have much and B little, this cannot be called 
just or unjust’ (p. 33). The judgments of justice or injustice of states of affairs 
logically depend on those of justice or injustice of actions, of which they are 
the intended or foreseen consequences. The judgments of justice or injustice 
of states of affairs cannot be arrived at independently of the prior judgment 
of justice or injustice of actions. In fact, according to Hayek, ifa state of affairs 
is an intended or foreseen consequence of a just action, then it is just; and if 
it is an intended for foreseen consequence of an unjust action, then it is un- 
just. The judgments of justice of actions are arrived at independently of the 
justice of the states of affairs they give rise to, since Hayekian rules of just 
conduct are denotic entitlement principles which delimit protected domains 
not by directly assigning particular things to particular persons, but by mak- 
ing it possible to derive from ascertainable facts to whom particular things 
belong (p. 37). The proponents of social justice, argue Hayek, not only raise 
questions of justice of the states of affairs which are not intended or foreseen 
Consequence of any persons’ actions but also try to arrive at the judgments 
of justice of states of affairs, independently of the statements of justice of 
actions, by looking at the pattern of distributions of things only; and thereby 
they are making the concept of social justice completely meaningless. 

_ Secondly, the notion of social justice is inapplicable to societies which rely 
on genuine market order for solving its economic problems. For ‘a genuine 
market order...does not and cannot achieve a distribution corresponding to 
any standard of material justice...’ (p. 81). ; 

n Thirdly, it is impossible to design a social order which ap aD the 

Rear ent of social justice. For, in such societies, 1t 1s nee et asin 

Sel be assigned by the system to do work they do not want to do, 
1S Injustice to these persons. 
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Lastly, according to Hayek: 


...the demand for “social justice”...becomes a demand that the members | 
of society should organize themselves in a manner which makes it possible j 
to assign particular shares of the product of society to the different indi- 
viduals or groups. The primary question then becomes whether there exists 
a moral duty to submit to a power which can co-ordinate the efforts of 
members of society with the aim of achieving a particular pattern or distri- 

>` 


bution regarded as just’ (p. 64). 


And, of course, Hayek’s answer to this question is in the negative. 


II 


The above-mentioned four arguments do not appear to clinch the issue against 
the notion of social justice. It is an undeniable fact that the appeal to the idea 
of social justice requires a rethinking about traditional notion of justice, for | 
the traditional notion of justice could not have been the notion of social jus- l 
tice. The reason is that the ideal of social justice requires a kind of agency in 
an area where there was no agency. The belief that revolution can bring about 
a desired distribution of values in society is just as old as Marx. The belief ] 
that instrumentality of taxation can be used for redistribution cannot claim 
antiquity beyond the present century. The feasibility of centralized planning 
to achieve a desired pattern of distribution of values dawned on mankind only 
after the Bolshevik Revolution. The claim that the notion of social justice is 
incoherent or meaningless, because it involves an extrapolation of our com- 
mon ideas of justice to a point outside the situation which make them appli- 
cable, is nothing but a claim that the rethinking alluded to above is para- 
doxical or impossible. But is it so? Can’t we raise the question of justice of 
states of affairs, even if they are not the intended or foreseen consequence of | 
anybody? Can’t we raise the question of justice of states of affairs when they \ 
can be ameliorated, even if they are not the intended or foreseen consequences | 
of anybody’s action? The answer appears to be that we can. We can blame 
government for inaction, for the injustice they help in perpetuating even if 
nobody is responsible for bringing about that injustice, when we see that 
government can remove that situation. similarly, can’t we make justice judg- 
ments about states of affairs independently of the justice of actions which 
bring them about or help in perpetuating them? Most, if not all, major theo- 
ries of justice like utilitarianism, egalitarianism and justice as fairness answer 
the question in affirmative. So the question is not that of meaningfulness of 
application of term ‘just’ to states of affairs when they are not the intended 
or foreseen consequences of anybody’s actions; or the meaningfulness of 
judgements of justice of states of affairs arrived at independently of the judg- l 
« ments of justice of actions, of which they are the intended or foreseen conse 4 
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quences. Rather, what is at stake is the desirability of social actions to amelio- 
rate the unacceptable states of affairs when we can do so, even if they are not 
the intended foreseen consequences of anybody’s action; and the desirability 
of a pattern of distribution of values over positions in society. 

Even though rethinking of traditional notions of justice is involved in the 
notion of social justice, it is not as radical as the case is made out to be. We 
have to make distinction between the distribution of goods to positions and 
offices and the distribution of goods to persons. These two distributions need 
not coincide as a person may occupy more than one position, or shift from 
position to position and may even fail to occupy a position. Social justice 
advances principles for the pattern of distribution of goods to offices and 
positions in society. The question of proper distribution of goods to persons 
is treated as a question of pure procedural justice without providing any speci- 
fic pattern of distribution as the end, providing only procedural rules of 
entitlement to persons.® So, looked at from the point of view of the indivi- 
dual, justice of his share depends on the rules of entitlement, i.e. the tradi- 
tional notion of justice is still valid. But now we realize that these norms are 
neither God-ordained like ten commandments nor binding on us due to tra- 
dition but are valid because there is a consensus to uphold them; and they 
can be changed by social actions if the consensus is disturbed to arrive at a 
new consensus. It is here that the notion of social justice has been advanced 
to play the crucial role. It is the principle of social justice which is advocated 
to assess the desirability of maintaining or modifying the social rules of entitle- 
ment to which individuals have to conform. Hence the notion of social justice 
involves rethinking about traditional notion of justice to the extent that it 
urges us to assess afresh the rules of entitlement. But it is not radical enough 
to reject the role of rules of entitlement in assessing the justice of individual 
actions of persons. So what is at stake between the defenders and critics of 
the notion of social justice is the desirability of assessing and, if necessary, 
desirability of modifying the rules of entitlement by social actions on the basis 
of the overall state of affairs they give rise to, or the distribution of values 
they bring about over position and roles. Defenders of the notion of social 
justice argue for the desirability of assessing these rules on pattern of distri- 
bution of values they lead to, while the critics find this task as paradoxical. 

It is the failure to keep this distinction between the distribution of goods 
Over persons and distribution of goods over positions which has led another 
critic of social justice to argue: ‘Justice is not a forward-looking virtue. Justice 
Consists in some appropriate relationship between what a person has done 
or What he is now and the benefits that he receives or the costs that he bears.” 
Itis true that the justice of distribution of goods to persons cannot depend on 


forward-looking principles. They have to be non-forward-looking principles, 


only looking at past actions of persons. But principles of just distribution of 
800ds to positions have to be forward-looking ones; and these cannot be 
Principles in terms of past performance of persons occupying the positions, » 
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since the structure of society and the positions in it have to be evaluated in ? 
terms of their effect on society. | 


III 


j 

/ 
Hayek is quite correct when he says: ‘...a genuine market order...does not 
and cannot achieve a distribution corresponding to any standard of materia] 
justice.’ But taxation can be used to correct the maldistribution. In fact, there 
is no society which has market and which does not use taxation for redistri- 
bution. Of course, taxation will interfere with the efficiency of the markets. 
So the question is: should efficiency be sacrificed for achieving social justice? 
Critics say ‘no’, while the defenders of social justice say ‘yes’. Not only that 
there is nothing sacrosanct about market institution. It is maintained by the 
force of the state and can be given up for centralized planning to achieve 
social justice. So the inconsistency between the notion of social justice and the 
efficiency of markets is not an argument against social justice. Rather, it forces 

us to face the question whether we should preserve the markets or should we 

interfere in it or give it up to achieve the desired pattern of distribution, even | 

at the cost of efficiency. 
It is interesting to note that a familiar line of attack that used to emanate 
from Hayek, taking cue from Von Mises, on the possibility of economic 
arrangement without market, was that it is not practically feasible. It is only 
when Lange and Taylor have successfully demonstrated the feasibility of non- 
market economic arrangement that Hayek has changed his line of attack from 
infeasibility to meaninglessness of social justice. He writes in the Preface: ‘In 
the circumstances I could not content myself to show that particular attempt 
to achieve social Justice would not work, but had to explain that the phrase 

meant nothing at all’ (p. xii). I resist my temptation here to aruge: if the phrase l 

i 


enl justice’ meant nothing at all, infeasibility of what was being shown by 
him? 


IV 


The notion of social justice advocated is, in fact, a social-ordering relation, 
whether it is utilitarianism, egalitarianism or justice as fairness.’ So it is not 
the case that a state of distribution is either just or unjust. Rather, states of 
affairs can be compared on the scale of justice so that one may be more or 
less just than or equally just as the other, without any of them being perfectly 
just or unjust. When alternative systems are proposed, they are not proposed 
as perfectly just but as more just than the present system. Hence in the pro- 
posed alternative system there may be injustice but less than the existing one. 
Hence when Hayek claims that there will remains injustice in alternative sys- 


tem, he does not succeed in proving that the alternative is not better than the 
« present one. 


| 
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In systems alternative to markets, claims Hayek, some people will be 
forced to do work which they do not want to do and this is injustice. Doesn’t 
this happen in markets? Aren’t persons forced to change their occupations 
when the Divsele nes of consumers changes or the demand for the occupation 
ceases in the face of starvation? Is the suffering any less when the force is the 
outcome of countless anonymous consumers’ decisions rather than a single 
identifiable agency? 


y 


Hayek has rightly pointed out that the notion of social justice presupposes an 
organizational model of society when he says: ‘...the demand for “social jus- 
tice” becomes a demand that the members of society should organize them- 
selves in a manner which makes it possible to assign particular shares of the 
product of society to the different individuals or groups.’ The chief features 
of a organizational society are goal-orientation and conscious rational co- 
ordination of activities of individuals to achieve the goal of social justice. But, 
unfortunately, at present no societies, except some primitive ones, can be 
called genuine spontaneous societies, which are the natural outcome of indi- 
viduals’ interactions to achieve their diverse personal goals without any over- 
powering social goals and which have no all-powerful and knowledgeable 
planner to co-ordinate their activities. There is a discernible move towards 
transforming the societies into organizations as the scope of governmental 
activities increases due to increase in our knowledge of social engineering. 
Champions of social justice welcome these changes as desirable if the social 
justice is the goal of society. Hayek sees these changes as undesirable even if it 
is for achievement of social justice. According to him, persons have no moral 
duty to submit to a power which can co-ordinate the efforts of members of a 
society with the aim of achieving a particular pattern of distribution regarded 
as just; for societies cannot be transformed into organizations without loss of 
freedom. Which liberty is at stake here? It is the freedom to alienate and ex- 
change property. But, as we painfully realize, it is nothing but liberty to take 
advantage of the others’ necessity. 

Can this freedom be accepted? So far no cogent defence has been given 
to justify the liberty to exchange and alienate property. It may be claimed: 
didn’t Locke argue that persons have a right to life, and hence the right to 
means to life, and this right is insecure unless a person has a right of owner- 
ship over means of life?® Since the liberty to exchange and alienate one’s 
Possession is a necessary consequence of the right to ownership, didn’t he 
Succeed in establishing liberty to exchange and alienate possession by the 
peut mentioned above? In fact, the validity of Locke's argument is un- 
ee by the way it stated. What follows from the pr emises is the ae X 
RRA others from the means to one’s life, the limits of which were esta i 

y Locke in subsequent arguments in his Two Treatises on Government. 
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This right to exclude others from the use of a thing can be secured by right to 
possess or right of tenancy over it. This right is transformed into ownership 
by Locke by simply assuming that all men are in ‘a state of Perfect Freedom 
to order their actions and dispose of their possession, and person as they 
think fit’ without any argument to support.® Hence one cannot appeal to Loc. 
kean argument to justify the liberty to exchange and alienate possession, be- 
cause Locke has no arguments to offer in support of it. 

Rawls tried to show the justice of private ownership of property, and hence 
the justice of the liberty under question by showing its consistency with his 
principles of justice. But examination of Rawls’s argument shows that he 
failed in this task.’ 


VI 


Why is the organizational model of society seen as a danger to liberty? It is 
the idea of conscious rational co-ordination of individuals’ activities which is 
seen as a threat to liberty. But the co-ordination required by the goal of social 
Justice is limited. Co-ordination is required in respect of certain things a per- 
son does but notin respect of all his actions. The limit of individual freedom 
will be decided by the goal of social justice and the specific conception of it: 
So the fear that rational co-ordination will lead to totalitarian society is un- 
founded. 

The liberty which needs to be restricted for social justice is the liberty to 
hold and exchange property. This liberty is independent of other liberties like 
political liberty and liberty of conscience and thought.!° There have been 
totalitarian regimes with economic freedom, and, as the champions of 


liberal socialism argue, there can be liberal societies without the freedom to 
hold and exchange property. 
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( Wittgenstein: a second look* 


A.P. RAO 


| Panjab University, Chandigarh 
INTRODUCTION 


Į do not intend these lectures to go as (not even mortal) contributions to 
Wittgenstein-studien. (This, however, ought not to be news to those who are 
familiar with what I had said about Wittgenstein’s thought two decades 
ago—that is, before Wittgenstein exegesis turned into a capital-intensive and 
cost-ineffective large-scale industry in the Anglo-American world in which is 
engaged alarge labour force.) On the contrary, I intend these lectures, which 
are being produced in the style of a cottage industry, to throw some light on 
the fecundity of Wittgenstein’s thought which, despite the truck-load of the 
exegesis, still remains hidden. 
| The style of production I opted for (here as well as in all of my other writ- 
| ings) redeems me—and I trust, you too—from the morally damaging, men- 
tally dissipating, and financially disastrous burden of taking into account 
all that tenure-geared hard-bound effluence from Anglo-American presses or 
the IBM-Xerox micro-filmed exuberance of juvenile academics (which costs, 
at the current market rate, five paise for four words-counting punctuation 
marks, that is, and at the stable moral price, a thorough battering of our 
| being and becoming). 

As I am not born out of the collected works of any philosopher, not even 
Wittgenstein, I consider much of his posthumously published work as not 
sufficiently significant to be taken into cognizance. (I do believe that Wittgen- 

! stein himself thought so; otherwise nothing in him would have restrained him 
f from getting it out under pads and in print.) Yet, in my philosophizing I did, 
and still do, incorporate a bit of Wittgenstein, not because I am bewitched by 
him or his thought, but because no philosopher—not even Wittgenstein—ever 
| invented his entire conceptual battery. As such, in these lectures you may get 
a little more of my thought—a part of it which, in some sense is Wittgenstein- 
lan, that is—and a little less of Wittgenstein’s thought. If you are disappointed 
on that count, that is, if you feel that what I would be putting into these lec- 
tures can by nostretchof imagination be categorized as Wittgensteinian, well, 
then I would be delighted; for then you will be the right sort of philosophers 
with whom I can, and should, share one of my beliefs. No philosopher can 
either accomplish or afford an uncritical borrowing from another philosopher, 


F *This paper forms the first part of a series of National Lectures in Philosophy, spon- 

2 ed by the University Grants Commission and delivered by the author during the aca- 
mic year 1983-84. The second and third part completing the series will be published in 

Subsequent issues—EDITOR i 
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whatever might be the stature of the latter; that is the privilege of scholarly 
cataloguers or pedlers of philosophers. So, if you are disappointed with my 
thoughts for their not being unqualifiedly Wittgensteinian, you may treat 
these lectures not as clarifications of Wittgenstein’s thoughts (only industrious í 
idiots can assiduouly annotate torturous texts of thinkers that are dead), but 
as variations or even elaborations and embellishments of Wittgensteinian 
themes. For a philosopher —any philosopher, in the strict sense of the term— 
other philosophers are what the characters of a novel are to its author. In the 
interests of his creative demands, he makes them say and do what he wants 
them to say and do; he determines what they are, and not the other way round. 
Not even those six characters in search of an author could find one in Piran- 
dello. That is why authentic interpretations of a philosopher are not philo- 
sophical; and philosophical interpretations are rarely authentic. Philosophical 
interpretations of a philosopher are basically creative. And creativity requires 
some distortion, even some subversion. Aristotle’s Plato is not Plato’s Plato, 
Hegel’s Kant is not Kant’s Kant; maybe the Wittgenstein I am presenting 5 
to you is not Wittgenstein’s Wittgenstein; he may not even be the Wittgen- ( 
stein of the Wittgensteinwallas. It does not matter, for all that I would 
like to claim is that he is somewhere in the lineage of Wittgenstein. And if 
you doubt even this (if you are not convinced that I could sustain my mini- | 
mal claim even, that is), then you may—as you need to—credit whatever is i 
philosophically interesting in these lectures entirely to me; and I will take the 
responsibility of defending it. 
I shall devote the first lecture to analyse the Wittgensteinian concept of a 
name; and I shall attempt it by focusing my discussion on 3.203 of the Trac- 
tatus. In the second lecture, I shall try to understand what Wittgenstein means 
by natural history, and how he uses this concept to handle many important 
issues in philosophy. Thus this lecture may be treated as a decoding of 415 of 
the Investigations, part I. In the third lecutre, I shall try, using the results 
arrived at in the first two lectures, to understand 5.526 of the Tractatus. Thus l 
another telling title for this series of lectures would be: Naming, Natural His- Í 
tory, and Generality. But as I preferred to give it one with a pinch of personal | 
touch, I let the three lectures share this one equally. Finally, for the conven- | 
ience of the reader, I may quote the three passages from Wittgenstein’s writ- 
ings that I propose to understand in these lectures; the first passage is trans- 
lated by me, and the second and the third are translated by G.E.M. Anscombe, 
and D.F. Pears and B.F. McGuinness respectively: 


(1) A name refers to an object, and the object is its referent. (‘A’ is the 
same as *A’.) 3.203, Tractatus. 

(2) What we are supplying are really remarks on the natura’ history of 
human beings; we are not contributing curiosities however, but obser- 
vations which on one has doubted, but which have escaped remark only 

‘ because they are always before our eyes. 415, Investigations, I. 
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(3) We can describe the world completely by means of fully generalized 


Í propositions, i.e. without first correlating any name with a particular 
object. 5.526, Tractatus. ; 


1. ON NAMING 
If he is right we are forced to think afresh—tHOMASso COMPANELLA 
I have only despair concerning the interpretations and translations of 3.203 
of the Tractatus. After all these sixty years since it has been first translated 
into English, and twenty years after since I suggested an alternative, and after 
a whole library has been written by the interpreters of, and the commentators 
on the Tractatus, I have come to believe that as it is not given to others, to 
see the issue my way, I must be the confused one. So I thought I should, at 
least, succinctly but clearly, state at least one of my confusions regarding that 
remark. (I refrain from using ‘proposition’ for nature has not bestowed on 
me the ability to comprehend what that term means.) 
( 3.203, in the original, reads as follows: 
} 
Der Name bedeutet den gegenstand, Der Gegenstand ist seine Bedeutung. 
(,,A” ist dasselbe zeichen wie ,,A’’.) 
í 


Since my 1961 doctoral dissertation, I have been reading this, and also have 
been (in vain, as I see now) impressing on others to read this, as 


A name refers to an object. 
The object is its referent. (‘A’ is the same sign as ‘A’) 


and not as it figures in either of the translations into English, (The difference 
between these two translations regarding this remark is exhausted in the use 
of an indefinite article in one and the definite article in the other.) 

The 1961 translation puts that remark into English as 


A name means an object. The object is its meaning. (‘A’ is the same sign 
as ‘A’.) 


and this is likely to mislead (as it indeed did, like the 1922 translation) the 
reader to believe that Wittgenstein was suggesting that meanings are entities, 
that is, that Wittgenstein was a Meinongian of a sort. But this is contrary to 
the intentions of Wittgenstein; it is contrary to the spirit of the Tractatus too. 
He was, in the T. ractatus, trying to hit at a semantic analysis which is free 
from meinongian affiliations and which can be found in Russell's writings on 
the issue from the Principles of Mathematics to the Principia Mathematica) 
(Each of the semantic notions which Russell rejected during this period—and 
| "elected it imputing to it either to Meinong or to Frege—is, indeed, the one , 


—_ n 
/ 
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which he himself entertained at sometime or other at an earlier date. As dra- 
matic irony would have it, at one time during this period Meinong himself 
thought that Russell was the best representative of his thought that he ever 
had in the English-speaking world. Wittgenstein, on the other hand, was not 
only sceptical about Russellian semantics, but was also critical of Fregean 
semantics which, as he seems to have thought, indulges in reification and 
multiplication of semantic categories like proposition, and concept (that is, 
the ‘sinn’ of a sentence, and the ‘sinn’ of a name respectively). His continuous 
struggle, from his first encounter with the Principles of Russell to his comple- 
tion of the Tractatus, was to work out a semantic theory which does not 
succumb to the obvious unpleasant traits of Fregean and Russellian theories. 
As such he had to take a radical departure from the Fregean style of doing 
semantics; and he did it using the conceptual battery of Frege, however. 

To work out a semantic theory means the same as to work out first a cri- 
terion by means of which we can explain how a syntactically well-formed 
expression (that is, a sentence or a word) has a ‘meaning’ and how to elicit 
the meaning of a meaningful expression. Second, it is to work out a criterion 
which would enable us to pin-down the conditions under which an expression 
which has a semantic property, like being true or being false, comes to have 
that property. This is to say that a semantic theory is geared to provide a cri- 
terion of meaning, and a criterion of truth (of course, in addition to providing | 

| 


a link between these two criteria). As the latter criterion falls beyond the 
bounds of my present concern I will not touch upon it. 

In the above paragraph I kept the term ‘meaning’ in double quotes not 
merely to indicate that it is, as it has been, a source of confusion—rather the 
source of a confusion—but also to suggest something else that may not be all 
that evident. So let me spell it out in some detail. There is a point in saying 
that in asking what the meaning of a sentence S was, we are not raising an 
issue in a semantic theory. The corresponding interrogative does not figure 
in a semantic theory, for it is in response to that and similar interrogatives f 
that a semantic theory comes into being. Of course, within the semantic theory 
there will be an indicative sentence correlatable to that interrogative, and . ) 
which can be treated as a plausible or an implausible answer to it. Such a | 
sentence may take either of the following shapes | 


(1) The meaning of S is... 
(2) S’ meaning is... 


where S is used autonymously, as in this case itself, It is highly desirable to 
formulate one’s semantic theory such that the very same comes out as 


OVS Bike 


« again using S autonymously, and where ¢ is an expression of the semantic 
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theory but is not equiform with ‘meaning’. On the other hand, if one casts 
his semantic theory such that it contains expressions of the form (1), then the 
least one can and need to do is, to preclude confusions, that is, explicitly to 
differentiate ‘meaning’ as it occurs in expressions of the form (1), and ‘mean- 
ing’ as it occurs in the interrogatives of which these expressions of the seman- 
tic theory are presumed to be answers. Occurrences of the latter sort encapsu- 
late our pre-systemic and intuitive meaning of ‘meaning’, and occurrences of 
the other sort are intended to capture systematic and constructive meaning of 
‘meaning’, So to say, in these two sorts of occurrences ‘meaning’ is equiform 
all right, but it is also equivocal. 

In expressions of the forms (1) and (2) that is in its systemic and cons- 
tructive use, ‘meaning’ does not mean any more than what can be specified 
in terms of that which goes into the blanks in them; and—as it will be evident 
from what follows—this may not be the case with the pre-systemic and intui- 
tive use of ‘meaning’. (To bring out this difference to the fore in our talk, i.e. 
our philosophical talk, about meaning, we may use two different expressions, 
say, ‘C-meaning’, and ‘I-meaning’.) 

The harbinger of semantic analysis, Frege, did note this difference (see 
Dummet’s Sleep Inducer). Though he noted it, he could not use two different 
(that is, non-equiform) expressions reserving one for ‘I-meaning’ and the 
other for “C-meaning’; this is the case with the crucial passages in his writ- 
ings. The cardinality of this semantic sin is not due to his inadvertancy (that 
was not his virtue) but is intrinsic to the language he was using as his final 
meta-language, that is, German. Yet, the obvious confusions are precluded 
by him by resorting to careful and elaborate explanations of the way he inten- 
ded to use his theoretical expressions in his semantic system. ‘Sinn’, as it 
occurs in ordinary German, may be well translated into English as ‘mean- 
ing—I do not stake on that as I am equally poor in those two languages— 
but I am sure that ‘Sinn’ as it occurs in Frege’s semantic analysis cannot be 
translated as ‘meaning’, unless and until the same amount of pain is taken to 
systematize and delineate the use of that word so as to make it capture the 
technical sense that Frege gave to ‘Sinn’. But such a task is needlessly tortu- 
ous to any one doing semantic theory using English as his ultimate meta- 
language, for one can use ‘meaning’ in the contexts of ‘T-meaning’, and ‘sense’ 
in the contexts of ‘C-meaning’. 

The central feature of Frege’s semantic analysis is that the universal class 
of expressions is semantically homogeneous in the sense that each expression 
first has a sense,? and next has a referent. Thus, his is a twin-function seman- 
tics. A sentence expresses its sense, and refers to a truth-value. Similarly, a 
name expresses a sense, and refers to an object. The sense of a sentence is the 
Proposition it expresses, and the sense of a name is the concept it expresses. 
a can be characterized (strictly speaking, set ae 5 pies 
ae and a name respectively, as that S’, and ‘of being N. aes 

ing semantics, apart from the intractable problems that it poses 1n in 
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ing the sense of an expression with its referent or the intriguing manner it 
treats epistemic contexts, does either issue in infinite regress or else end up 
in reification. 

For—ignoring names for a while—let us take two sentences S and S*, one 
belonging to, say, the English language and the other belonging to some other 
language in which we have fair enough proficiency—at least as much as is 
required to be able first to consider whether, and then decide that, S* in that 
language is a correct translation of the English sentence S. The explanation 
of Sand S* being synonymous (i.e. of their having the same meaning, to speak 
intuitively) is to be carried in terms of the sentences expressing the same sense 
(proposition). This sense can be referred to either by the nominalized version 
of S—i.e. by “that S”—or by the nominalized version of S*, say, “S*”’. Intui- 
tively we know ‘that S’ and ‘S*n’ are the same in their meaning. The issue is: 
how are we, within the frameowrk of Fregean semantics, to account for this 
intuitive certainty? Further, how are we to account for it without resorting 
to an invocation of intangible entities (resorting even to a third world), or 
even reconciling to an infinite regress? Accounting for the intuitive certainty 
about the sameness of the meanings of S and S*, in terms of the identity of 
the senses of ‘that S’ and ‘S*n’, will issue in another instance of the same prob- 
lem; and accounting for it, in terms of the identity of the referents of ‘that S 
and ‘S*n’, results in entification. 

The analytical ontology, and the semantic analysis of the Tractatus are 
consciously designed as alternatives to Fregean semantics and the fascinating 
(nonetheless, fantastic) ontology it requires. Whether this was done in full 
view of the difficulties involved in the Fregean framework, or only with a 
partial vision of it, is not the issue here; who can tell what transpired in the 
mind of a thinker after he has been buried! But in what Wittgenstein left to 
posterity, especially the Tractatus, there is more than sufficient evidence to 
confirm what I remarked about the design behind his attempt at a fresh seman- 
tic analysis. Contra Frege, Wittgenstein held that the class of expressions is 
not a homogeneous class; on the other hand, as he saw it, it is composed of 
two mutually exclusive and jointly exhaustive subclasses of expressions, such 
that each of these subclasses is semantically homogeneous. 

The universal class of expressions, obviously, is determined by syntactical 
rules (and not so obviously, by syntactical rules alone); and there is no seman- 
tic property or function determining the universal class of expressions—there 
is no semantic role which each and all members of this class would perform. 
Only sentences have senses. 

3.3 Nur der Satz hat Sinn... 

(and not, for reasons that should be obvious by the end of this enquiry, 48 
in the English translations, i.e. ‘only propositions have sense’. If the sense of 
a sentence is the proposition it expresses, what I wonder the sense of a propo- 
sition could be! I cannot imagine how we can pack all those things in the 
« small tins that our minds are.) And only names have referents. Sentences, 
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unlike names, do not have referents, and names do not have senses. 
to offer a minimal clarification as to how this (presumably) obtai 
are primitive signs; they are the basic referring expressions. This 
the possibility of linguistic representation of the world is contingent upon 
names having direct reference to the objects that form the substance of the 
world. In any recursive characterization of the referential mechanism of’ 
language, the referring of names will have to figure as the initial step, and 
not either in or as the inductive step. Hence 


3 will try 
ns. Names 
means that 


3.26 A name cannot be dissected any further by means of definition. 


Suppose, for a while, that they are not all that basic at all, that is, assume 
that the primacy of their referring is not that fundamental at all, in the sense 
that it does not constitute, so to say, the transcedental condition for the possi- 
bility of linguistic representation, then—and only then—it would be possible 
for names to have senses, that is, they can be defined in terms of other kinds 
of expressions. If names are so definable, then their reference is indirect and 
is derivative of the direct reference of the expressions occurring in their respec- 
tive definitions. But this is not what obtains in our everyday language. (That 
it does not obtain in our language is s sufficient reason to conclude that what 
we assumed does not constitute the transcedental condition for linguistic 
representation, for such a condition must also be, at the same time, the condi- 
tion satisfying which our everyday language does represent the world. In fact, 
such a condition should be constitutive of our language; but, and that is the 
point of Wittgenstein, it is not a constitutive rule of our everyday language.) 
Despite the fact that ‘(t)he conventions on which the understanding of every- 
day language depends are enormously complicated (4.002)’, this much is cer- 
tain, namely, that names refer directly is one of the those conventions; so is 
the convention that all other referring expressions refer only indirectly by be- 
ing related to names, that is, that their reference can be defined (or elucidated) 
in terms of the reference of names.’ 

This, however, does not mean that we cannot think of the other way 
round being a convention of language—some language, that is. Only that 
would not be our language, for in thinking of such a (possible) language, 
and in imagining the semantics of that language, or in envisioning the way 
We could possibly map that language onto our language (that is needed for 
Cur being able to make sense out of any expression of that language), we will 

€ forced toa point where we may have to semantically restructure our langu- 
age, that is, a point where we will have to restructure our experience itself. 
This is so because the conventions that constitute our language enabling it to 
r “Present the world not only give ‘meaning’ to discourse, but also contain the 
Possibility of representing the world; they are, in a sense, tools of discovery, 
€y enable us to discover something about the world. Thus, in SINS 
in they engage, we are imagining a new ‘epistemological form of life’. And 
at exercise, however tempting it might be to indulge in, our received 
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epistemological form of life and our everyday language will have no role to 
play. So to say, in that activity we will be bracketing our form of life and 
our language and consigning them to a causally inefficacious blackhole like 
background. Thus, in thinking of a new language, even an ideally ideal one, 
we will not be attempting to understand the referential mechanism of our 
language; on the contrary, we will be forcing it to idle. 

Even if a language, so imagined, is somehow (but erroneously) treated as 
an ideal one, it does not follow that it is a paradigmatic one from the point 
of view of which we need to evaluate, let alone restructure, our language in 
any legitimate senses of ‘evaluation’ and ‘restructuring’. For, as Wittgenstein 
notes in On Certainty (475), any language good enough for communication, 
‘even primitive means of communication’, is good enough, and needs no apo- 
logy from us’. That is why we can warrantedly believe that each sentence of 
our everyday language, as it is given to us, is in perfect order. 


5.5563 In fact, all the sentences of our language, just as they stand, are in 
perfect logical order. That utterly simple thing, which we have to formu- 


late here, is not an image of the truth, but truth itself in its eternity. (Our 


problems are not abstract, but perhaps the most concrete that are there.) 


Not to lose sight of the wood while wandering in the bush, I should return 
to the point at issue. In our language we do fling names onto objects directly. 
Thus a name comes to refer, ‘on its own’, to the thing onto which it was flung 
(3.261). Then a name refers to an object—the object to which it does refer— 
‘independently’, names are autonomous in their semantic behaviour. It might 
be, as often it is, the case that we fail to note what indeed the referent of a 
name is; we fail to hit at the convention (note, Wittgenstein considered “This 
is N’ as a statement of a rule) which marries off monogomously a specific 
name with a particular object whence an elucidation may be in order. But no 
such elucidation will be a definition, firstly, because such an elucidation will 
contain the name concerning which the elucidation is being offered (3.263). 
‘This is N?’ contains ‘N’ in a more important sense than ‘Wittgenstein’ con- 
tains “Wit’. Anyhow, indeed as anyone who thought like Wittgenstein might 
have noted, ‘Wittgenstein’ does not—in so far it is a name, that is—contain 
‘Wit’ at all. Secability is not a virtue of names, as much as it is not a virtue 
of objects. Or to use the scholastic lingo, names are not anhomeoemerological. 
“This is N’ contains ‘N?’ in the sense that an understanding of the former comp- 
lex requires an understanding of the latter component. Standing before some 
body, and perhaps pointing my (accusing ) finger at him, if I use my VOC 
organs to emit certain patterned sounds which, using the orthography of the 
English language, can be inscribed as ‘This is N’, and if you recognize that 12 

this I have performed a speech act, then it follows that you have understood 


« the sentence used in my speech act. This entails—and that is what Wittgen:- 


stein is hammering at—that you have understood that ‘N’ refers to the bloke 
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whom I pointed at. Thus, 3.263; a sentence can only be understood if the 
referents of the primitive signs that occur in it ‘are already known’. 

A name’s referring to an object, and getting to know that it refers to what 
indeed does it refer to, are not to be conflated, for only expressions which 
have sense can be understood ; what is understood is sense. So, getting to know 
what a name refers to requires sentential contexts, as : 


3.3 Only sentences have sense. 


And only in a sentential nexus can a name’s referring to what it indeed does 
refer to can either be fixed or elucidated.” But what is the sense in which sen- 
tences have sense? What, after all, is sense! What a sentence represents is its 
sense, says Wittgenstein (2.221); but what sentence represents is a fact, that 
also is what he says. Are, then, the sense of a sentence and the fact it represents 
the same?* If our answer is in the negative, we will have opened a mini Pan- 
dora’s Box, or else we will have paved the way for Fregean semantics. In his 
attempt to refrain from making way for either of these, Wittgenstein is not 
identifying sense and fact. The world is not to be semanticized, so to say; it 
is to be left as it was, without entangling it in our willing, intending, wishing— 
even ‘meaning endowing’, in fact, from every lecherous design of subjectivists, 
romanticists, existentialists, and phenomenologists. And this as much as 
sense should be left to themselves without reifying or embedding them in a 


third world (which is already overpopulated). So what needs to be recognized 
is that. 


4.031 Instead of, ‘This sentence has such and such as a sense’, we can simply 
say, “This sentence represents such and such a situation.’ 


In view of this we can restate what we said earlier. Instead of saying that what 
we understand whenever we understand a sentence is its sense, we camas well 
Say that—equivalently, that is—when we understand a sentence what we 
understand is that it represents such and such a fact. And—and that is impor- 
tant to note—the fact which a sentence represents is not its referent; facts are 
not named by sentences (3.144), only objects are named (3.221). As such 


4.024 To understand a sentence means to know whatis the case if it is true. 
(One can understand it, therefore, without, knowing whether it is true.) It 
Is understood by anyone who understands its constituents. 
Understanding a sentence, thus, is neither much more than, nor is short 
ce surmizing what the world would look like if that sentence were to be true, 


l-e. if that sentence were to agree with the world. This is same as to say that 


“For some of the intriguing issues involved in this, see my 1977 paper cited above. 
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understanding a sentence is getting to know what obtains in the world—what 
would be the case if that sentence is true.* But to surmize that one needs to 
fix the objects which enter into a configuration constituting that case. This is 


the same as to say that one needs to know which are the referents of the pri- 


mitive signs of that sentence—which are the names that go into the production 
of that sentence. From the fact that a sentence stands in representing relation 
to the fact that would obtain as a case if that sentence were to be true, and 
that it stands in that relation to the fact in virtue of the shared form, one 
should not conclude that noting this form itself is understanding that sentence. 
This form—which the sentence itself shows forth—is shared by that sentence 
in common with the fact that would obtain as a case if it were to be true, and 
also in common with all other facts which have that form. (After all, if your 
theory takes M as its model, it takes every M* that is isomorphic with M as 
its model).8 Yet if we understand a sentence to be standing in representing 
relation to that and only that unique fact which would turn out to be the case 
when the sentence is true, it is due to the uniqueness of the reference which 
the primitive signs (i.e. names) that go into the production of that sentence do 
have; they uniquely refer to the objects, which are configured in that fact. 
Thus for understanding a sentence grasping its form is necessary but not 
sufficient. 

In this, perhaps, I packed much, too much; so let me try to unpack at 
least two points which have direct bearing on the issue at hand, namely, how 
3.203 is to be translated. One of the points is in relation to the dispensibility 
of senses, and the other concerning the non-arbitrariness of the relation bet- 
ween a name and its referent. It may be that senses, concepts, propositions, 
and their kith and kin, are required to explain the sameness of meaning of 
sentences. Now, let S and S+ be sentences of the same language of which we 
are intuitively certain that they mean the same; for example, sentences like 
‘Socrates is taller than Simmias’, and ‘Simmias is shorter than Socrates’. Let 
S* be a sentence of another language of which again, we are intuitively certain 
that it means the same as S and S+, for example, ‘Sukrat Simmias se ooncha 
hai’. Now upholderts of senses will argue that S and S+ are synonymous in 
one way, and S and S* are synonymous in another way. They might say that 
S and S+ are what they are because, though they express different proposi- 
tions or senses, they have the same truth-value, and that S and S* are what 
they are because they express the same proposition, and also (because of it) 
have the same truth-value. If so, we can legitimately conclude that this sort 
of accounting for the synonymy of S, S+, and S* results in multiplication of 
the types of synonymy; that apart, it confuses—indeed, it is based on a con- 
fusion of—signs and symbols. They are, Wittgenstein would argue, the same 
sentence; the difference between S, S+, and S* is not in their symbolic aspect, 
but in their being different sentential si gns. 


*For an analysis of ‘fact? and ‘case’, see my 1965 monograph cited above. 
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3.32 A sign is what can be percieved of a symbol. 


As distinct sentential signs, they are the results of three different styles 
(modes) of production of signs. (Juxtapose before your ‘mind’s eye’ the Ara- 
bic numeral for three, and the Roman numeral for three—do they stand for 
two different threes!) The apparent differences between them is inessential to 
their being the same symbol—being the same sentence. These inessential differ- 
ences can be accounted for by taking into consideration script, orthography, 
empirical grammars, etc. And in their essence, that is in so far as they are 
symbols, they are the same; and it is only in so far as they are symbols that 
they stand in representing relation to the world. 


3.34 A sentence possesses essential and accidental features. Accidental 
features are those that result from the particular way in which the senten- 
tial sign is produced. Essential features are those without which the 
sentence could not express its sense. 

3.341 So what is essential in a sentence is what all sentences that express 
the same sense have in common. 


Thus, in virtue of the elucidation regarding sense that I offered in the fore- 
going, what is essential in a sentential sign is what all sentential signs that 
represent the same fact have in common—all sentential signs, including those 
that are heiroglyphic, or quasi-heiroglyphic and quasi-orthographic like. 


SOsi 


We can, then, account for the sameness of meaning that we do frequently 
encounter in our everyday linguistic life by invoking only the distinctions bet- 
ween sign and symbol, mode of sign-production and mode of representation. 

This, however, does not solve the problem, as the issue can be raised at a 
different level. As it has not been raised in the Wittgensteiniana till now, I 
will try to raise it, and also suggest a plausible solution within the framework 
of the semantics contemplated in the Tractatus. Suppose that we encounter 
a Sentences S in some language which is not ‘our’ language, and yet because 
of our proficiency in that language we do feel certain—intuitively, that is— 
that S of ‘our’ language and S of that language mean the same. How are we 
to account for this in our semantic theory? Now let S be a sentence of, say, 
Quinish, that is: 


7 ; apts rec 9 
For some x, for some y:x Socratises, y SimmIasises, and xy Tallerises. 


In S and S we have two sentences—signs Which are two sentences also. 


Their discernible differences can satisfactorily be accounted for in terms of the i 
distinction between sign and symbol; But what about the not so perceptible 
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difference! S and S stand in different projective relations to what they are 
supposed to be representing. This is to say that their modes of representation 
are at variance, just as two maps one using, say, zenithal mode of projection 
and the other conical mode of projection stand in projectional variation. 
We are now going to tread on the verge of a much dreaded slippery slope 
on which mighty minds ended up with multiple fractures. So let us make sure 
what the issue is. There are those who are disinclined to entertain that | 
there was a genuine issue here. For instance, Quine, who has no respect for | 
propositions, and who perhaps has claims for native proficiency in Quinish, 
may even brush away our claims that S and S mean the same and that this 
sameness is intuitively given to us. To set us free from what he may treat as 
our epistemic self-deception, he may suggest his standard drug, namely, the 
radical intranslatability thesis. Though Wittgenstein never entertained the 
possibility of such a claim being an epistemological self-deception, Wittgen- 
steinians might entertain that and invoke, in their support, a much quoted 
and much more misunderstood, remark from the Tractatus, namely, 5.62. If } 
Wittgensteinians have not been tempted to indulge in that sort of a linguistic 
solipsism it is perhaps due to (in this case rather fortunately) a misleading 
rendering of that remark into English. The limits of my language ‘refer’ to 
the limits of my world; maybe even the limits of my language and the limits 
of my world coincide all right; but whichis my language! Is it ‘that language 
which alone I understand as the second translation into English puts it, or is | 
it ‘the language only which I understand’ (more idiomatically, ‘the language, j 
which alone I understand’, for what else is there to be understood, in the 
strict sense of the term)? When Wittgenstein wondered as to how much 
truth there was in (linguistic) solipsism, he was not lamenting that we, alas! 
were condemned to collective subjectivism. (That it is our destiny is the belief 
of Quine and his followers, not of Wittgenstein—though not all Wittgenstein- 
ians. The socialwissenschaftheorists have made a mockery of Wittgenstein’s 
thought by making him sound like an undergraduate student of Garfinkel; 
the latter’s ethnomethodology cannot be sustained on the count of Wittgen- 
stein’s views.) Further, what after all is the individuator of a language? Obvi- 
ously, the rules of projection in accordance with which it represents the world. 
If so, our everyday language is not a language; it is a bunch of languages (for 
we do have, and operate with, multiple modes of projection. Our linguistic 
behaviour is like our social behaviour. We are members of many institutions.) 
If in our talk about our everyday language we do create the impression that 
we do seem to take it to be a language, there is nothing wrong with this, as 
we do have in our everyday language not only multiple modes of represen- 
tation (and hence multiplicity of languages) but also rules to move from one 
to another that is, rules of translation too. That is why 


| 
J 
| 


4.002 Everyday language is a part of human organism and is no less compli- 
< cated than it. 
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That being the case with our everyday language—that is, as we do use 
/ multiple languages to make multiple representations of the world—it does 
4, make sense, Or it is perfectly legitimate, to talk of the sameness of meaning 
` of two sentences with disparate projective rules. Do we not ask—on the 
strength of the fact that we do photograph, caricature, and do cartooning— 
how this cartoon and that photograph are what they respectively are of the 
same person. This implies that there can be (as there are) two such sentences 
which represent the same fact (or have the same sense), as there can be (as 
one can find in any good atlas) two maps of India using two different modes 
of projection. S and S are two pictures of the same fact, and not pictures 
two facts (as Quine, with tongue in cheek—I trust—would have us believe). 
If I intended to gain anything in this (it is not a conclusive rejection of 
collective solipsism—I will attempt it elsewhere), it is a modicum of under- 
standing of the way in which the sense of S is contigent upon, or is determined 
by the reference of the primitive signs that occur in it: But from what I have 
f said till now, we may not be able, as that is rather insufficient, to hit at how 
the sense of the Quinish sentence S is determined by the reference of the primi- 
tive signs that occur in it. Apparently there are no names in S. Yes, apparently 
| but not really. For when it is said that there are no names in S, ‘names’ is not 
used in its logical sense, or in its essential grammatical sense. (In that negative 
sentence ‘name’ occurs as a word of Metaenglish but not as-a word of Meta- 
quinish—certainly not as an expression of the metalanguage of the essentia- 
lish that we are talking about). The rules of the empirical grammar with refer- 
ence to which we can say that there are no names in S are part of the rules of 
projection which are unique to the language in which S (and not S) figures as 
a sentential sign. In virtue of the rules of logical grammer of the essential 
language, ‘Socrates’ and ‘Simmias’ are names, not because they are nouns 
that are proper names (which is only a fortuitous feature of the English langu- 
age), but because they are, in the English language (strictly speaking in a sub- 
language of the English language) the most primitive signs in which we can 
recognize the most primitive symbols which are names referring to objects, 
and which by referring so enable that sublanguage of the English language to 
represent the world. ; 
If all this has any upshot, it is that in order to net the primitive signs of S 
and understand the way in which their referents determine the sense of S, we 
need to surmize the way in which Quinish represents the world. If we look at 
the standard model theory for Quinish, we will note that the way in which 
the primitive signs of Quinish refer to objects of the model is essentially the 
same as the way in which names behave in the sublanguage of English in 
question and to which S belongs. This, however, isnot to say that the mapping 
x Quinish on to its model is not more complex and complicated a i n 

© sublanguage of English in question maps itself onto its moder, at i 

| e obvious. Despite that, they are essentially the same in oea $ 

| 1 out to ‘their models’. And on the count of the foregoing chati 


oy O 
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and explications, it should follow that their models are the same; each of 
these sentences then reach out the same model—as Wittgenstein would say, 
reach up to reality—on different paths. } 
Earlier, I remarked that in their essential aspect, names are those signs 
whose reference figures in the initial (and not either in or as an inductive) 
step of a recursive characterization of the referential and representational as- 
pects of language. It is true that, in a recursive characterization of the map- 
ping of Quinish onto the world, the initial step takes care of its variables only; 
and these cannot, without being partial to the issue that is, be considered as 
names, for their reference does not have even a semblance of uniqueness.10 
Granted; but consider the class of expressions which are truth-bearers in Qui- 
nish. What does this class consist of? Only expressions which are quantified. 
This is to say that it is only quantified expressions (closed sentences) that 
agree or disagree with the world (model). Then, speaking in the terms of the 
Tractatus, only a quantified expression (and not an open expression, whichis 
only a sentential schema) can have a sense, for having a sense is to be in agree- 
ment or disagreement with the world. And what are the essential referring 
components of a quantified expression? What are the primitive signs that 
occur in it? They are, obviously, bound variables. Now, compare the be- 
haviour of a bound variable in a Quinish sentence, with the behaviour ‘Soc- 
rates’ and ‘Simmias’ in a sub-English sentence in which these two names occur 
as its primitive expressions, or compare it even to the behaviour of ‘SO’ and 
‘si in “SOsi’, which is a sentence of a quasi-hieroglyphish. 
Here too there are a host of brain-teasers, so let me attend to at least two. 
First, and in the inverse order of importance, the relationship between a name 
and the object it names is non-contingent in the sense that any use of it re- 
quires strict compliance to the rules mapping the language in which it is a 
name onto the world; otherwise it would end up in a misuse. There is, of 
course, no reason why that Athenean bore should have been called ‘Soc- 
rates’. (One of the views that Plato explores in the Cratylus was shown by him | 
to be wrong; there is nothing in a thing which compels us to call it by the 
name that we do in fact call it, and not by some other name; no object can 
suggest its own name.) But when once Socrates was given the name ‘Socrates’, 
it became his name. (This is why one can afford to renounce any thing, but 
not his name.) Only he is referred to, and only he can be referred to, by that 
name; as—it is one of the rules of representation of our language—that name 
refers only to him. Language cannot represent the world if names were not 
to be referentially stable, did not have constancy of reference. That is why 
when once ‘a notation is established’ and a mode of projection settled for, 
there is nothing arbitrary or contingent in the way an object is referred to, 
that is, how a name refers. A name and the object it names will have to g0 
like Juno’s swans. With this in mind, try to think to the way in which objects 
in the model are assigned to the existentially bound variables; concentrate 
“ on the fact that this assignment needs to be kept stable in the entire argument 
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(or think of the restrictions placed on, say, the rule concerning the elimination 
of existential quantifiers—existential instantiation, that is.) What one notices 
in this is that, in the form of the sentence whose sense it determines, the primi- 
tive sign ‘will be constant’, and ‘everything else variable’ (3.312, AEA in 
the original); logically, only such signs are names. Thus, it is the essence of 
language that it requires names; only in one they will be singular terms and 
another bound variables. ; 

Yet, if we find some difference in the way in which the names in S, that 
is ‘Socrates’ and ‘Simias’, and the names of S, that is the bound occurrences 
of xand y, figure in the corresponding recursive characterizations of the refer- 
ence mechanism of the languages to which they belong (the latter being 
covered in the inductive step), it is because we have been misled by the acci- 
dental features that crept into the characterizations themselves. It seems we 
have failed to fix what is essential and what is accidental in a semantic theory 
itself. Just because the production of a sign is required for representation— 
(for a symbol cannot be without a sign; it is like a Universal of Aristotle 
rather than a Form of Plato)—the rules of representation should not cons- 
trued as if they include the rules of sign-production too. Script, orthography, 
etc. are not parts of grammar (committing spelling mistakes has nothing got 
to do with splitting the infinitives). Similarly, in the strict sense, semantics 
for Quinish begins where bound variables are assigned referents in the model). 
That is the initial step, really; and whatever is required to specify this step 
needs to be treated as a part of the (elaborate) specification of its (equally 
elaborate) mode of sign-production. This is reflective of the complexity of 
Quinish and its mode of representation. 

We are now in a position to have a glimpse of the nature of names. A 
name, in essence, is a primitive symbol which functions as a vehicle of direct 
teference providing an initial link with the world in terms of which other 
teferring expressions come to have reference, and whose occurrence in a sen- 
tence is required for it to have first a determinate sense and next a truth-value. 


3.3411 So one could say that the real name of an object was what all sym- 
bols that signified it had in common. Thus, one by one, all kinds of 
Composition would prove to be inessential to a name. 


If that is what a name is and nothing more and nothing less, then names 
cannot have senses. All that we can say about a name is that ‘3.203 A name 
tefers to an object, the object is its referent’. I have not as yet tried to expli- 
cate the import of the paranthesis in that remark, namely, that ‘ “A?” Is the 
‘same sign as “A”, T reserve that for another occasion. 
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3 NOTES | 


1. A Survey of Wittgenstein’s Theory of Meaning, Calcutta, 1965; and ‘On the Indis- i 
€ cernibility of Facts and Propositions’, Indian Philosophical Quarterly, 1977. 1 

2. From now on whenever I use this word in its technical sense I shall indicate this fact 
by keeping it in italics. 

3. This is not something that can be taken lightly, for this has awefully important impli- 
cations. I will try, in what follows, to draw out some of these. Also, this is what I want 
every reader of the Tractatus to take note of ; but only few do it. Ryle, I trust, is One 
of them, for he thought that in my insisting on it I was hitting the nail into the head of 
the matter at hand. 

4, What Wittgenstein was after in the Tractatus is not an ideal language and its Possible 
link to the world, but the essence of language in virtue of which language—any langu- 
age, that is—represents the world. To state the same differently he was in search of 
the essential language which encapsulates all that is necessary and sufficient to enable 
it to represent the world. And he was not in search of it either after brushing aside our 
everyday language or hoping to find a substitute for it. His aim was to discover the 
mechanism in terms of which we would be able to account for the success of our | 
language in representing the world. His attitude towards everyday language can be- ? 
likened to Kant’s attitude towards the commonsense picture of the world. Kant did | 
not reject that picture; his intention, in the First Critique, was, on the contrary, to 
attempt at a critique of it, and attempt at that in order to explain how, after all, that | 

picture does obtain. That is what propelled him to note the transcendental conditions 
for the possibility of experience. Similarly, Wittgenstein’s view that philosophy is a | 
‘Sprachkritik’ (4.0031) was geared to indicate that the business of philosophy is to dis- | 
cern the essential (that is, necessary and sufficient) conditions of linguistic represen- | 
tation of the world, and explain how our language does represent in terms of those 
conditions. 
5. There is a more important reason why names should have direct reference. It is that, 
but for that, sentences will not have unique senses: Though a-sentence represents a 
fact in virtue of its form, only in virtue of its form it will stand in a representing rela- 
tion to any (all) fact(s) that have that form. Yet, when we understand a sentence S | 
we not only surmize that it represents a fact, but also that it represents this fact. This | 
specificity is the outcome of the names occurring in S having direct reference to the { 
objects of the world. I will not be exploring this point further as that would push me { 
beyond the intended scope of this inquiry. 
6. This is where Wittgenstein must have, like Hume earlier, experienced some agony— 
agony of the type that only the blessed have a chance to undergo. Was not Hume dis- | 
tressed at the fact that the beliefs providing some sort of a harmony to our received 
epistemological and moral life have no rational justification! Was he not puzzled as to 
the legitimacy of an argument that is cogent in itself and yet is destructive of the har- | 
mony of the received forms of life. It is these puzzles and distresses that made it impos- 
sible for Hume to continue with philosophy, and also made him turn to history. 

7. Insaying this Iam making use of the way Wittgenstein, in the Tractatus, forges a seman- 
tic link between sense and reference. He construed eyen this link as an alternative to 
theyay an which Frege links these semantic functions in the framework of his theory. j 
To clarify and compare their respective positions requires a separate note, hence for 
the present I should try to be content with noting that whereas Frege subsumes refer- 
ence under sense, Wittgenstein is treating sense as a function of reference, as some- 
thing dependent upon reference. At least one aspect of the way Wittgenstein links these 


two can be discerned from my discussion of the sense of sentences in the following 
c pages. 


| 
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If we can learn anything from Plato it is this: there can be no formal theory of a parti- 
cular. Any such theory will not be a theory of a particular, but a theory of all es 
culars of that form. Next, as a particular is made up of infinite number of forins n 
formal theory can be a complete theory of a particular. Thus it is the destiny of formal 
theories that they end up with either partial knowledge or non-unique knowledge 
(This may be due to the reason that no particular is unique and no particular is = 
haustible. Did not Aristotle say that there is nothing unique in a particular; what is 
unique is its existence.) 

xy is to be read as : the ordered paid x,y. 

This may be contested on the ground that the reference of free variables too is unique 
in the sense that Quinish can be formulated in such a way that Coxġy comes one 
on the count of standard interpretations, invalid. Such an argument would be to mi 
liking. However, conceding the maximum to the other point of view, I intend to be 
content (for the present at least) with the view that at least existentially bound vari- 
ables refer uniquely. 

Kripke’s work in semantics of modal language has shown the need to maintain such 
a stability even in across-the-world’s representations; I will not be able to touch upon 
it in this note. All that I intend to point out in this note is that the rigidity of the 
reference of names can be noted even with respect to representations of this world, and 
ee going further to inquire into the nature of representations across possible 
worlds. 
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Notes and discussions f 


ARE ALL INDIAN PHILOSOPHERS 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHERS ? 


Daya Krishna has been hounding me for many years now about what Indian 

philosophy is. He has kindly shared with me his new piece,! and invited my 

response, which I am happy to give. Basically, it is simple. Daya charges me 

with irresponsibility (not ‘academically proper’, ‘prejudicial’, he avers)? for 
| predicating the use of the term ‘Indian philosophy’ in the Encyclopedia of 
Indian Philosophy on an interpretation which he thinks mistaken. though stan- 
dard. My response is simply that the term ‘Indian philosophy’ is ambiguous 
as between philosophy done in India or by Indians and philosophy as dar- 
Sana, i.e. undertaken in the service of liberation from karma and samsara. It 
is the latter meaning that is standardly assumed by writers of textbooks, 
histories and other writings devoted to the classical darganas of India, as 
Daya himself points out. He says that this reading ‘is treated as axiomatic by 
| almost all who write on the subject.’ Since that is so, I submit it can hardly 
be irresponsible for a project (the Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophy) which 
attempts to summarize the philosophy in the darsana literature to understand 
‘Indian philosophy’ that way. Quite the reverse. To do otherwise would be 
irresponsible. It would be as if someone writing a history of western philo- 
sophy deliberately left St Thomas, St Augustine and other religious philo- 
| sophers out of his history because he deemed that philosophy should not be 
in the service of religious goals. 

Daya, however, argues that since ‘philosophy? means or ought to mean Í 
conceptual analysis, ‘Indian philosophy’ should mean conceptual analysis j 
carried on by Indians. If one were then to write a history of Indian philosophy 
in that sense, or an encyclopaedic treatment of it, one would not confine one- 


self to the darsana literature alone, but would presumably summarize concep- 
tual analysis wherever they occur—in art, law, politics, astronomy, geometry, 
and the several other disciplines which were practised in India’s distant past, 
with myriad additions as comes closer to the present. This would be a salu- 
tary project, one I hope someone essays. It is not the project essayed in the 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies. Just as a history or encyclopaedia of wes- 
l tern philosophy cannot responsibly exclude figures like St Thomas and St ' 
Augustine, who are paradigm cases of western philosophers, so a history of i 
encyclopaedia of Indian philosophy cannot responsibly exclude Samkara, 
Ramanuja and their kind, for they are also paradigm cases of Indian philo- 
Sophers. 

! Perhaps, however, Daya would agree to include both St Thomas and , 
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Samkara, say, since both of them engage in conceptual analysis, albeit in the 
service (at least as they themselves understood it) of goals such as salvation 
or liberation. ‘But’, Daya might say consistently with what he has written, ‘I 
shall only admit those persons insofar as they have proposed conceptual ana- 
lyses.’ However, that would be to presume a very doubtful distinction, I 
doubt that one can disengage a philosopher’s conceptual analyses from the 
purposes in his inquiry which make those analyses cogent. 

Daya’s own view on this point is, or was, different from mine. In his book 
The Nature of Philosophy, published thirty years ago now, Daya argues at 
length that philosophy is not, as science is, about the nature of reality, but 
rather concerns conceptual problems, indeed, conceptual confusions; and 
that its proper methodology is clarification, conceptual analysis. Philosophy, 
he claims, is not about actual or even possible states of affairs, is not about 
any propositions that might be verified. Philosophical problems are not for- 
mal or logical in the way that mathematical problems are, either. Philoso- 
phical propositions are for Daya a different kind of proposition from either 
empirical or logical truths or falsities. | 

- Now this is a view about the nature of philosophy which has gained wide | 
acceptance in the wake of various persuasive spokespersons of it. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood as supposing that all propositions must be either 
empirical or logical. But I must confess I do not follow Daya’s insistence on 
the extreme difference between the occasions for conceptual analysis and the 
occasions for empirical or logical inquiry. While I am sympathetic with the | 
view that inquiry regularly involves conceptual clarification of conceptual | 
problems, it seems to me that those problems arise in the course of inquiries | 
involving all three kinds of elements: empirical and logical as well as concep- i 
tual. The philosophical state of analysis is that stage in any inquiry at which | 


the most searching questions are asked, and clarification of concepts address 
those most searching questions. The clarification of concepts which is philo- ` 
sophical and not dilatory is that which arises in the course of trying to answer | 
problems that have relevance to inquiries undertaken by men with purposes | 
in mind. These purposes are sometimes quite specific, in other cases vaguer | 
and broader, and they intertwine in ways difficult to characterize easily. To 
identify a given problem or proposition as empirical rather than philosophical | 
seems to me unrealistic given the nature of inquiry. To put it another way, 
the notion that philosophy is a different enterprise entirely from science Or 
religion or any other kind of inquiry results from elevating a possible division 
of labour (between philosophers and scientists, say) to the status of ultimate 
disinvolvement with the human context in which an inquiry occurs. That 
philosophers make a specialty of conceptual analysis does not entail that con- 
ceptual analysis has nothing to do with anything else. 
In short, I don’t believe that conceptual analysis operates in the sort of 2 

vacuum Daya implies it does. Conceptual problems arise in the course of 

« inquiries dictated by human needs, and conceptual analysis, along with empiri- 
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cal and logical ones, are ultimately criticized as being successful or unsuccess- 
ful through satisfying or failing to satisfy those needs. Indian philosophy 
should be thought of in the same way. Daya, I gather, believes that those who 
are said to practise it deceive themselves about what philosophy really is when 
they view it as developing as a moment in the inquiry arising in connection 
with the attempt to achieve liberation. I take it he would determine what is 
and what is not Indian philosophy by identifying conceptual analyses taking 
place in India. Leaving aside the earlier point that this procedure would, if it 
were feasible, leave out of ‘Indian philosophy’ the largest portion of what has 
historically been thought to be comprised within it, I would raise the question 
whether such a procedure is even feasible. It would involve distinguishing 
those conceptual analyses which are engaged in as a way of discovering the 
nature of reality, or which lead to achievement of values considered ultimate, 
from conceptual analyses engaged in for no purposes whatsoever, for their 
own sake as it were. But I see no way of making this distinction applicable in 
deciding whether, say, Nagarjuna’s clarification® of the notion of illumina- 
tion—surely one of the clearest analogues to western conceptual analysis 

one can find in the Indian literature—is ‘pure’ conceptual analysis or concep- 

tual analysis employed in the service of a purpose. What is clear is that it is 

conceptual analysis employed for at least the purpose of refuting an oppo- 

nent’s argument; but that doesn’t show that it is ‘pure’, since analyses are 

regularly used to refute opponent’s arguments in the context of inquiry (e.g. 

serving other religious purposes). 

Daya is a professional philosopher, a line of work with a tradition he 
thinks of as an honourable one. It is, he thinks, at least a western tradition. 
He would like to see it as being not just a western tradition but a universal 
one, so that Indian philosophy would be philosophy as practised in India, 
just as western philosophy is philosophy practised in the West. Potter comes 
along and points out that what Indian writers have themselves called ‘Indian 
philosophy’ doesn’t exactly correspond to the tradition of western professional 
philosophy, since it is confined to those places—the darsanas that speak of 
moksa as their ultimate concern. Daya doesn’t give a fig for moksa. He would 
like Indian philosophy not to be tied to moksa, and he is irritated that these 
darSana-wallahs have presumed to take over the mantle of philosophy which, 
he thinks, belongs to those who do the kinds of things he and other pro- 
fessional philosophers do. So, since he feels strongly that philosophy ought 
not to be confined to moksa-seeking inquiries, he argues that it isn’t. Since 
it is aggravatingly the case that Potter is not alone in equating philosophy in 
India with inquiries connected with moksa-seeking, he insinuates that the 
equation he wishes weren’t so only seems so because of a plot by religious 
types using persuasive rhetoric to feather their nest. He searches in the scho- 
larly literature to find evidence of the truth that he feels must lie behind the 
Window-dressing. For example, he finds scholars who think that the later 


defenders of darganas may have conflated non-moksa-seekers like Gautama » 
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and Kanada with the tradition of Nyaya and Vaisesika by slipping appro- 
priately moksa-oriented siitras into their texts.° He denies that Navya-Nyaya 7 
logicians had any concern for moksa. He denies that moksa is a purusartha in } 
the same sense as the other three, despite the India-wide understanding of 
four purusarthas of which moksa is the supreme one. He hints that the com- 

mon understanding is rhetoric, ‘the rhetoric of the purusarthas’,’ but that 

Potter and others shouldn’t be taken in by it. He concentrates on these points | 
and conveniently ignores the massive evidence that a very large portion of | 
those texts, called philosophical by scholars, explain themselves as written in | 
the moksa-seeking context he wishes didn’t exist. In short, he manages to 
convince himself that philosophy in India has nothing particularly to do with 
moksa, led on by his belief that it shouldn’t be so circumscribed since philo- 
sophy is pure conceptual analysis. 

Now I agree with the specific points that Daya raises, with certain quali- 
fications. I recognize the scholarly evidence concerning the possibility of multi- 
ple authorship of the Nyaya and Vaisesika Sūtras, though I think he should 
recognize that evidence is hardly conclusive of tampering. In any case, the | 
sūtras are viewed in the Nyaya and Vaisesika darśanas as of a piece with those 
systems’ moksa-seeking concerns. I agree that Navya-Nyaya logicians were 
primarily interested in epistemological issues and not primarily in moksa, 
although I believe it would be fairer to say that those logicians only occasion- | 

ally thought and spoke of moksa—they did so sometimes, as witness the Mukti- 
vada section of Gangesa’s Tattvacintamani, for instance. I admit that moksa 
is a late-comer among the purusarthas; and that some of the literature, identi- 
fied with certain darSanas, is not philosophical in the accepted (my) sense of 
the term, e.g. the Mimamsdsitras along with Sabara’s Bhdsya thereon, which | 
hark back to an understanding of Mimamsa as mere scriptural exegesis in a | 
| 


context where dharma, not moksa, reigns supreme as a human goal. Later on, 
however, Mimamsa in the hands of the Bhattas and Prabhakaras becomes 
darśana too. 
But admitting agreement with Daya on these points to this extent does | 
not, I’m afraid, change the obvious fact that classical Indian philosophy, as | 
the literature so described is understood by those who study it today, was | 
addressed to moksa. It’s not a question of what we’d like the case to be. Daya 
thinks J am a part of, or at least an unwitting dupe of, a conspiracy of reli- 
gious types out to spiritualize what is not really spiritual at all. I have no inter- 
est in interpreting anybody or anything as spiritual, either in Daya’s sense 
(which seems to me what we more normally call ‘idealist’, one who denies the 
mind-independent reality of matter) or in the more common sense of one who 
recognizes supernatural forces beyond our understanding. There are spiritual 
darSanas—in both senses, but there are also darganas which are not spiritual 
in either sense, e.g. Abhidharma schools of Buddhism, Jains, Isvarakrsna’s 
Samkhya. It is Daya who identifies darsanas with spirituality. I don’t. | 
: Indeed, where Daya thinks ‘my’ account has trouble with Nyaya, Vai- | 
kj 
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śeşika and Pūrvamīmāmsā, my own view is that the prevailing account of 
Indian philosophy, which is perforce mine, has trouble with those who deny 
moksa altogether, e.g. Carvakas, and those who view moksa as only a penul- 
timate goal, e.g. Vedantic thinkers of Srivaisnava persuasion who think of 
service to God as the ultimate goal to which attainment of moksa is only a 
possible, not even a necessary step. Both Carvaka and later Vigistadvaita are 
often spoken of as darSanas despite these discrepancies. But both Carvakas and 
Srivaisnavas can be accommodated, I believe, within the accepted view of 
Indian philosophy (my view, the one Daya decries) through understanding 
the Carvakas as addressing themselves to the most searching questions about 
moksa and giving ultimately negative answers, and understanding the Sri- 
vaisnavas by seeing the philosophical portion of their system (the part per- 
taining to moksa, the darśana) as a part within a larger whole which is itself 
a devotional and not a philosophical system. The devotional movement in 
the past few centuries creates a serious tension between philosophy and (devo- 
tional) religion; and it is a remarkable legacy of the power of traditionalism 
in India that devotional sects continue to speak of themselves as committed 
to a darsana, given the force of that tension. 

The term “Indian philosophy’ as darsana becomes inapplicable, however, 
when addressed to inquiries, such as are standard nowadays in India, in which 
the entire world view of karma, samsara and moksa is clearly not in point. 
While such inquiries may well be philosophical and may be carried on by 
Indians, they do not constitute Indian philosophy as that subject has been 
understood in the literature on Indian philosophy. But then, ‘American philo- 
sophy’ meaning pragmatism, transcendentalism and other peculiarly Ameri- 
can contributions is a different use from ‘American philosophy’ meaning any- 
thing philosophical carried out by an American. I am an American philo- 
sopher, but probably not an American philosopher! Can’t Daya be happy 
being an Indian philosopher who is not an Indian philosopher? 


NOTES 


1. Daya Krishna, ‘Indian Philosophy and Moksa: Revisiting an Old Controversy’, 
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5. Nagarjuna, Vigrahavyavartani, verses 33-39. Nagarjuna argues that ‘to illuminate’ 
means to cause something to become lit up, and that since that is so, the opponent’s 
notion that fire lights itself up along with the objects in the vicinity is indefensible, 
since it would, e.g. imply that fire was dark before it became lit up. 

6. Daya Krishna, ‘Indian Philosophy and Moksa’, op. cit. 
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Q POPPER’S CRITERION OF FALSIFIABILITY OF | 
SCIENTIFIC THEORIES: A NOTE 


It is argued that scientific theories have a three-tier structure. The first level 
provides the general theoretical foundation, the second level a specific model 
from a choice of alternatives and the third level defines a set of appropriate 
(but variable) auxiliary statements. The second (third) level theories can be 
strongly falsified by tests which depend on the validity of a well-defined con- 
junction of first and third (second) level theories. It is this theoryladenness of 
the tests that makes the strong falsification of first level theories impossible. 
Such theories, though metaphysical by Popper’s definition, are necessary in- 
gredients of more complete scientific theories. Field theory (both classical and 
quantum), relativity theory, Darwinian evolutionary theory, etc. are all of this 
category. ; 

Although Popper’s criterion that only theories that can be falsified (Popper, 
1959) are ‘scientific’ has gained widespread acceptance among physical scien- 
tists, it has been seriously questioned by evolutionary biologists (according 
to Popper, Darwin’s theory cannot be falsified and must, therefore, be meta- 
physical in the pejorative sense) and some philosophers (Putnam, 1974) who | 


ea, sn Sach dale eens 


contend that it is generally impossible strongly to falsify scientific theories by 
experiments alone. As well as clarifying bow and why the controversy arises 
and in what sense both Popper and his opponents are right, this note is inten- 
ded to show to what extent theories that are by themselves devoid of physical 
content and are, therefore, metaphysical by Popper’s definition invariably ~ 
form ingredients of more complete scientific theories. 
The source of the controversy and confusion lies in the failure of both | 
schools to recognize that scientific theories have a three-tier structure. The | 
| 


first level theories are those that define the general theoretical framework in 
terms of which the phenomena in question are to be described. Examples are 
classical and quantum mechanics, classical and quantum field theory, relati- 
vity theory, thermodynamics, statistical mechanics, evolutionary theory, etc. | 

The second level consists of models in the context of a given first level | 
theory. Examples are Coulomb’s inverse square law of electrostatic inter- 
action and Newton’s inverse square law of gravitation. The (non-relativistic) 
classical laws of motion (first level theory) are precise but empty in the absense 
of these mathematical expressions for the forces. Models of unified funda- 
mental interactions within the general framework of relativistic, renormaliz- 
able quantum field theory are further examples of second level theories. In 
all these cases, alternative models such as a different power law behaviour 
(r™ where n=3, 4,...) for the electrostatic or gravitational forces are a priori 
possible. Similarly, different symmetry groups (SU (5), SO (10), E (6), etc.) 
are possible candidates for the grand unification of fundamental interactions. 
Within the framework of first level theories alone the choice between these 

« theoretical alternatives is logically entirely arbitrary. 


a 
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The third level consists of what Putnam (Putnam 1974) calls ‘auxiliary 
statements’ or arbitrary boundary conditions which are variable but without 
which the first and second level theories are devoid of precise predictions. For 
example, in the case of pre-relativistic astronomy (e.g. classical mechanics 
plus a given power law behaviour for universal gravitation), the equations of 
motion cannot be solved unless several additional auxiliary statements are 
specified. These are, for example, that the planets move through perfect vac- 
uum, the other planets do not exert any appreciable influence over them, etc. 
Given these auxiliary statements (third level theory) and classical mechanics 
(first level theory), it is then possible to falsify all but the inverse square law 
of gravitation (second level theory) which is the only one consistent with 
Kepler’s empirical laws of planetary motion. Independent laboratory experi- 
ments (e.g. Boys’ method) can also be designed which satisfy an analogous 
set of auxiliary conditions, and can again falsify all but the inverse square 
law of gravitation within the general framework of classical mechanics. Hay- 
ing thus falsified all but the inverse square law of gravitation, one can then 
use this law and classical mechanics to falsify in turn some of the auxiliary 
statements (for example, that the other planets do not exert an appreciable 
influence) in the case of planets whose orbits deviate significantly from Kep- 
ler’s laws. This method has proved extremely powerful for astronomy and has 
led to the prediction and discovery of new planets (Neptune). 

Similarly, given relativistic, renormalizable quantum field theory and a 
set of auxiliary statements, experiments can be designed with high energy 
particle accelerators, targets and detectors which satisfy these auxiliary state- 
ments and can distinguish between various alternative theoretical models of 
unification. Such controlled experiments have been carried out, for example, 
to falsify all but the standard Weinberg-Salam-Glashow model of unified 
electro-weak interactions (based on the symmetry group SU (2) (X) U (1) ). 
It is worthwhile to emphasize that experiments are designed precisely to cre- 
ate conditions in which the auxiliary statements, used in deriving the predic- 
tions to be tested, hold a possibility not open to astronomy. It is clear from 
these examples, therefore, that Popper’s criterion of falsifiability is certainly 
applicable to second and third level theories. These examples also clarify to 
what extent tests are themselves ‘theory laden’: they depend on the assumed 
validity of a combination of first and second (or first and third) level theories. 
It is precisely this ‘theory ladenness’ of the tests that makes the strong falsi- 
fication of first level theories by experiments alone extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. This is precisely Putnam’s contention (Putnam 1974). For exam- 
ple, the observation of the advance of the perihelion of Mercury (43” of arc 
per century) cannot be used as sufficient evidence against classical mechanics, 
for it is possible to explain this phenomenon within the framework of New- 
tonian gravitation theory (classical mechanics plus Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation) by changing the set of auxiliary statements and introducing a small 
influence (perturbation) of a third and hitherto unknown celestial body. Simi-> 
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larly, the magnitude of deflection of star light grazing past the sun depends 
on the unknown geometry of the sun’s surface (third level theory), and can- 
not, therefore, be used to falsify strongly Newtonian gravitation theory. An- 
other example is the Michelson-Morley experiment which is usually construed 
to falsify classical concepts of space and time. Historically, we know of vari- 
ous attempts to accommodate this nullresult within the framework of classical 
mechanics by introducing additional (though admittedly artificial) hypotheses 
(e.g. Fitzerald’s suggestion that rods contract along the direction of motion 
by a suitable amount). It is possible to give more examples, but I think it is 
abundantly clear that the unavoidable dependence of tests on first level theo- 
ries makes the strong falsification of these theories usually impossible. To 
quote Einstein (Einstein, 1949): ‘The first point of view is obvious: the theory 
must not contradict empirical facts. However evident this demand may inthe 
first place appear, its application turns out to be quite delicate. For it is often, 
perhaps even always, possible to adhere to a general theoretical foundation 
by securing the adaptation of the theory to the facts by means of artificial 
additional assumptions.’ As Putnam (1974) and Kuhn (1962) have rightly 
pointed out, it is only when an alternative paradigm which has greater power 
of correlation of empirical facts and a simpler logical structure becomes avail- 
able that the older one is gradually replaced. Examples are the Copernican 
revolution, the replacement of Newtonian mechanics by Einstein’s special 
and general theories of relativity and then quantum mechanics, etc. 
Unfortunately Putnam does not clearly distinguish between first and 
second level theories, and, therefore, fails to recognize that second level theo- 
ries can be strongly falsified within the context of a given first level theory, a 
possibility that lies at the basis of much constructive-speculative activity in 
science. Popper, on the other hand, completely ignores the distinctions among 
the three levels of scientific theory, and is therefore led to believe that a theory 
that is not falsifiable is altogether unscientific and metaphysical. The recogni- 
tion that scientific theories have a three-tier structure helps to clarify the situ- 
ation. Theories that do not have this complete structure are empty in the sense 
that they are incapable of making precise predictions and cannot. therefore 
be falsified by tests. As we have seen, first, second and third level theories by 
themselves or in an incomplete conjunction are of this type. However, such 
theories need not be branded as being necessarily altogether unscientific and 
meaningless. They are both useful and meaningful in the sense of being 
(mathematically) precise and communicable, and, as we have seen, can and 
do serve as basic ingredients of more complete scientific theories. Darwinian 
evolutionary theory obyiously falls Within this category. 
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ON TOLERANCE : A NOTE 


Each political society has a guiding principle and specifies the conditions 
which will make possible the realisation of the principle. The condition which 
enables the society to function according to the principle is regarded as the 
virtue of the society. ‘Justice’. ‘loyalty’. ‘equality’ for instance are the virtues 
of the societies ruled according to the principles of aristocracy, monarchy or 
liberal democracy. Many philosophers, Robert Paul Wolff, among others, 
regards tolerance as the virtue of the society which is governed according to 
the principle of democratic pluralism. 

Tolerance as a political virtue is a ‘state of mind and condition of society 
which enables pluralist democracy to function well and realize the ideal of 
pluralism.’ A proper understanding of the general philosophical implications 
of tolerance therefore necessitates a description of the pluralistic democratic 
society and also of the conditions which help in the realisation of the princi- 
ple of democratic pluralism. 

Pluralistic democratic society is the effect of the increased size of the soci- 
ety and industrialisation in place of the private firms or individual families. 
Today, in every sphere of society, the direct face to face relation between the 
individuals and between the individuals and state is reduced to the minimum 
or lost. All forms of social contact are mediated by associations. Hence in 
modern society we find so much of institutional arrangements. Different orga- 
nisations, voluntary and involuntary, play a remarkable role as means of 
social contact in the local sphere. There is also a central organisation which 
sustains social contact in the global sphere. Religious, ethnic and racial hete- 
rogenity is the hallmark of political pluralism. May be due to immigration, 
different ethnic groups of diverse religious sects reside in a pluralistic com- 
munity and this has been possible because of the compromise between the 
groups. In other words a pluralistic democratic society is a ‘complex inter- 
locking’ of voluntary and involuntary associations—political, economic, reli- 
gious, ethnic. The vantage point for this form of society is that the groups 
which constitute the society leave a positive, formative and supportive influ- 
nce upon the individuals and promote a healthy development of human 
Personality. ; 
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‘The precondition for the sustenance of pluralism in the political sphere 
is the cultivation of the attitude of tolerance in the members of the group and 
thereby in the group as a whole. Man must have the capacity to bear the 
tension resulting from the opposition between the ingroups and outgroups 
and mutual acceptance of the same. The compromise between the groups be- 
comes easier if the individuals who constitute the group are aware of the fact 
that the compromise is between the opposed interests which motivate thought 
and action and this sort of compromise will not affect the group norm. It has | 
been proposed to draw a line of distinction between group interests and group 
norms on the basis of subjectivity of interest and objectivity of norms. But as j 
objectivity of norms itself is a questionable assumption, the notion of compro- 
mise between the groups can easily be extended to the plane of group norms. 
Liberal tolerance, as espoused by the pluralists is able to avoid the mis- 
effects of classical doctrine of tolerance. The latter is related to the classical 
doctrine of individualism and liberty. In a liberal society the private and the 
public spheres of action were clearly distinguished. In the private sphere the i 
individuals were not enslaved by social laws and enjoyed/suffered the free life 
of a self-interested individuals. Society never interfered with the matters of 
the inner sanctuary of the private sphere. But in the public sphere the other | 
directed activities of the individuals were regulated by the social law of equity | 
and the classical politicians justified state intervention in the public sphere on | 
utilitarian grounds. Thus in a liberal society ‘...tolerance is the readiness to 
respect the inviolability of the private sphere of the individuals’ existence.’ 
Freedom from the constraints of group life and group values made society a | 
system of independent self-centred individuals where each individual used the 
other individual as means for gratifying, personal wishes. The individuals 
were deprived from the warm affection of the society, which according to the j 
conservative philosophy of community, work as a source of strength. In a | 
| 


—— 


liberal society the state had to tolerate personal idiosyncrasies of infinite 
extent while the individual suffers, as the Marxist points out, from alienation. 
The absolute lawlessness in the private sphere allowed the individual to pur- 
sue pleasure endlessly. The unconstrained endless pursuit of pleasure has a 
frustrating effect on the personal life of the individuals, and this breeds as 
Durkheim says ‘proneness to suicide’. Hence the liberalist in the name of 
toleration has created the situation of anomie in the private sphere. 

The pluralistic society permits group diversity. Here state refrains from | 
interfering with the internal practices of the group. Legal or informal social | 
sanctions do not work in the ‘private’ sphere of group life. This is analogous | 
to the liberalist’s tolerance of individual’s form of life with the difference that f 
here we have groups as the basic social units. The vantage point for the plura- 
list is that while the groups enjoy the right to differ from each other, state 
does not have to tolerate the idiosyncrasies of the individuals. The pluralist 
shares the view of the conservative sociologist that man is by nature a social 

« being. Group life and group values are not the threatening impositions on the 
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life of the individual. The individual has a natural disposition to affiliate him- 
self to a group and identify his life with the life of the group. Thus pluralism 
acknowledges group diversity and justifies the attitude of intolerance towards 
personal idiosyncrasies. 

Does tolerance help in the creation of a society without the threat of 
misery, cruelty and aggression? It has been pointed out by many thinkers, 
e.g. Marcuse, that in the name of preserving status quo in a pluralistic society, 
state yields to such practices and tolerates those modes of behaviour which 
ultimately are impediments to the realization of a social structure which is 
free from violence and suppression. A society which uses police force and 
tecnhical aids to suppress rebellions, protests, insurrectionary activities can- 
not extend total protection to the groups and hinders the creation of a com- 
passionate society. Actually there is a perceptible gap between theory and 
practice of tolerance in pluralistic democracy. Theoretically stated, the locus 
of tolerance is the opposition between group interests or group norms. But 
in practice, the locus is shifted to the passive acceptance of the authority of a 
particular group which simply by virtue of a quantitative measure enjoys a 
privileged position in society. In the name of liberal tolerance the pluralist 
has reduced tolerance to a means for sustaining institutional inequality in 
society. It points out that tolerance as a political virtue is an universal princi- 
ple which ought to be equally observed by groups which have equal social 
status though different roles may be assigned to them for the smooth working 
of society. If such a condition prevails in society armed force will not be re- 
quired to sustain the status quo and society will refrain from giving any train- 
ing to the groups along this line and a ‘humane’ society will emerge spon- 
taneously. 

In a pluralistic society the rightist accepts the government in spite of ex- 
periencing its miseffects on human life because he is committed to a parti- 
cular political ideology and this fosters in him the belief that counterveiling 
thought and action will not be conducive to the realization of the concerned 
political ideal. The leftist has the official right to oppose the government and 
constitutionally the latter should honour the leftist movement. But the actual 
situation is different. The leftist movement is defined by the machinery which 
is the ruling power of the society and the government is intolerant toward. 
the champion of the progressive movement. This is proved by the use of force 
to suppress the progressive movement. 

It is true that tolerance must have its limits. The unqualified acceptance 
of all defiant, dissident and disobedient movements are not rationally and 
morally defensible. Rationality demands that there must be certain limits to 
Speech, action and even to the proposal of certain policies. But it is not 
rational that the limiting conditions should be defined by the ultimate end 
and the historical process that would gradually lead to the realization of the 
end. For this leaves scope for concentration and expansion in exercise of 
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the sanctioning authority like state. In that case, society falls into the grip of | 
unavoidable danger of violence. This form of social practice is self-defeating 
too. The philosophy of relativism underlying the practice of tolerance implies 
that there is no unique method which can establish the validity of a particular 
political ideal.-In the absence of such a method the sociologist cannot speak 
of a scientific criterion of choice. As in principle the conflicting ideals are equ- 
ally valid, neither imposition of a particular ideal nor a passive compromise 
between them will settle the problem of the range of tolerance. One might 
say, in democracy the ideal is not imposed on the people but the people them- 
selves participate in the government. I will not take up the widely debatable 
issue of the methodology of adult franchise in the present paper. I would only 
recall the point which I have just mentioned and conclude that even adult 
franchise is not a scientific means for the establishment of greater validity of 
a particular political ideal. | 
It may happen that the groups which could not prove their strength at 
the time of election may gain momentum by the post-election ideological | 
movement and make an open and active opposition to the execution of the | 
law of the sanctioning authority. In that case, the governing group on the 
ground of the mandate which it has won in the election can declare such 
opposition as violable but it will not be justified both on moral and rational 
grounds. The governing group cannot discount the moral component of the 
movement simply because it is a non-conformable movement; nor is it moral 
to prohibit such movements during the period for which the existi ng party 
has won the right to govern. The prohibition is not rational because dissident 
movement is a civil right of a group. At this point two questions are moot. 
(i) What should be the cut off point between tolerance and intolerance; (ii) 
how will the party exercise his right to prove its increased momentum. As 
regards (iii) it is reasonable for the groups to create a consensus by the for- 
mation of specialized journals, the foundation of ideological societies and 
various other available institutional attendants. The reasonable answer to 
(i) is that the governing group should clinch the issue at the point where the 
natural civil rights of the individuals are preserved not entailing the impover- 
ishment of the weaker section. Once we are convinced that violence can be 
eliminated or reduced to the minimum in settling social disagreements, the 
above answers cannot be questioned. 
Let us re-state the limiting conditions of tolerance. First, the limit to toler- 
ance is defined by the particular political ideal of the authority. Secondly, 
sanction of violence to deal with the situation created by the violation of the 
pattern of Opposition defined by the ruling party or class. The first form of | 
limitation 1S unjustified because it views a partial ideal as the blueprint of | 
what society ought to be like. and in an extreme case may lead to the ‘whole- | 
sale condoning’ of the repressive movement. The second cannot be approved 
because it corrupts community ethics. 


iy 
3 Society which is a complex of heterogenous culture should settle social | 
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disagreements by a reasonable dialogue with the conflicting groups. By reason- 
able dialogue we mean exchange of reasonable arguments. Individuals or 
groups can reasonably argue only when they develop the attitude of reci- 
procity which means an attitude to convince others by arguments leaving 
open the possibility of being convinced by others’ arguments. In fact it is this 
attitude of reciprocity in reasonable arguments that distinguishes it from 
propaganda. Tolerance, without this attitude of reasonableness, leaves the 
social disagreements undecided which subsequently create more complex 
social problems. What I want to point out is that the concept of tolerance is 
somewhat like categorical imperative. It is a form of decisional judgement 
but by itself neither a judgement nor a decision. The content of judgement 
has to be weighed and assessed. In this assessment individual group rights are 
considered. But there are certain state of affairs where such considerations 
may engender intolerable situation. We have an intuitive understanding of 
the problems which may arise from the primacy of such individual rights as pri- 
vate property (at an unlimited scale). The most damaging consequence that 
may result from ascribing priority to individual’s property right is the expan- 
sion of monopoly business the consequence of which will be unemployment, 
i.e. denial of right to live and work for the weaker section. The basic content 
of toleration therefore must take care of the fact that one’s fundamental 
rights, and rights to live and work (and right to property) must not prove 
inconsistent with others, rights to the same (property, life and work). 


Muralidhar Girls’ College, Calcutta and MINAKSHI RAY CHAUDHURY 
Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta 
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Book reviews 


N.V. BANERJEE, Buddhism and Marxism: A Study in Humanism, “Orient Long- 
man, Delhi, 1978, pp. 134, Rs. 30. 


In addition to giving a critical exposition of humanistic elements in the teach- 
ings of Buddha and Marx, the author of Buddhism and Marxism: A Study in 
Humanism has given some suggestions towards reconstruction of humanism 
in his own way and in a different perspective. The author holds that human- 
ism has a well-defined starting point and final destination. The original igno- 
rance seems to be the realistic representation of the ‘original state’ of man 
rather than ‘original sin’, the Judaic-Christian concept or the ‘original fall’ 
emphasized by Sartre. The original ignorance consists in man’s lack of the 
‘world-understanding’, observes the author, and the final destination of 
humanism points to man’s concealment of his obligation towards his fellows. 
The final destination can fulfil in communion with others. 

Both Marx and Buddha are said to have been aware of this obligation on 
the part of man. Marx felt that various alienations with which man is con- 
fronted could be eliminated in a communist society. Buddha’s statement about 
human suffering in Four Noble Truths and the way out of it in his Eight-fold 
path gives a solution of the problem of human suffering. Still the author feels 
that Buddha’s Eight-fold path ‘provides on significant indication as to what 
humanizing principles of conduct ought to be.’* 

Prof. Banerjee admits that Buddha’s teachings have been of great help to 
him in the discovery of humanizing principle which is none else than the 
‘principle of love’. For the author humanism is a doctrine which has a begin- 
ning in the original ignorance of man, and its goal is the principle of love in 
the conduct of all human affairs. The study has been undertaken into three 
parts, viz. Buddhist humanism, Marxist humanism, and the future of human- 
ism. The first two parts throw sufficient light on humanism as found in the 
two strains of thought along with the shortcomings which, Prof. Banerjee 
feels, should find no place in the doctrine that he is advocating. 

Prof. N.V. Banerjee argues that ‘innermost core’ of the human world is 
not subject to variation as opposed to its external veneer. The “innermost 
core’ manifests in wisdom and some great thinkers like Buddha, Socrates and 


*N.V. Banerjee has wrongly taken the four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path as 
Separate sets of doctrines. The fact is that the latter is apart of the former. It happens to 
be the Fourth Truth. 
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jens have played a significant role in the ‘awakening of wisdom’ that has | 
resulted in the revelation of the innermost meaning of human existence. ‘The | 
realization of deeper human existence’, observes Prof. Banerjee, “should be ` 
“possible in the one way and one way only, namely, the strict human way’ 
(p. x). It has been pointed out that Marx recommended the employment of 
violence as a preliminary step towards the fulfilment of human destiny. The 
reference has been made to Christianity commending its refrain from the path | 
of violence, though at a later stage he attacks Christian authorities for indulg- | 
ing in violent means. It has been further remarked that Buddhism ‘had the 
promise of becoming the world-religion’ whereas Christianity missed this 
characteristic as ‘it gradually gave up the humanistic elements in the religion 
of Jeasus’ (p. xii). In addition, it “became institutionalized and thus acquired | 
a number of features such as the doctrine of heresy and inquisition’ which 
were not congenial to the spirit of humanism. The gradual decline of the influ- 
ences of Christianity and emerging influence of Marxism along with the loss 
of the essential identity of Buddhism in the modern world are noteworthy ; 
features. It has been observed by the author that ‘growing importance of | 
scientific outlook and the progress of Marxism in the modern world are por- 
tents of the futility of the religion of God’. ‘Religion without God’ is said 
to be characterizable as humanism. Whether Buddhism or Marxism or neither 
of these but ‘something else of their kind instead’ should be regarded as true 
humanism is the question with which author concerns himself. In the first | 
part of his book, Prof. Banerjee reflects on what humanism is, and then T 
on the Buddhist ideal, the way to nirvana and the impact of Buddhism upon 
human situation. 
Humanism has been conceived here as that doctrine which concerns itself 
with human interests, without any reference to the superhuman or the divine. | 
Again, some references have been made to Christianity and it is admitted that 
it has been ‘pregnant with the promise of developing intoa religion of human- l 
ity...of course, in a sense different from which Auguste Comte took it to be’ | 
(p. 1). Commenting on various forms of humanism, Prof. Banerjee argues that 
‘no brand of humanism can be genuine which is opposed to the legitimate 
discoveries of science. Regarding relationship between humanism and social 
sciences, Prof. Banerjee, thinks that the ‘task of humanism is due to begin 
where that of Social Sciences ends’ since he feels that, of the two aspects of 
study of man what he is destined to be, social sciences concern themselves 
with the first one; the latter is the task of reli gion, whether the religion of god 
Of the religion of man, that is, humanism. The author believes that the social 
sciences present a distorted picture of the actual human situation ‘on account | 
of their separatist investigation of man in his diversified situation’. The social | 
sciences are ‘gradually drifting towards the understanding of man on the ana- j 
logy of things’. Prof. Banerjee observes that man has a destiny different from | 
the constituents of the rest of the universe. Humanism is an adventure which ; 
e Can neither be characterized as scientific nor religious. | 
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Concerning Buddhist ideal of human life, Prof. Banerjee points out that 
jt culminated in Bodhisattva, thatis, a person who is fully entitled to final liber- 
ation but defers it till all others attain it and he puts in efforts for the liber- 
ation of all out of compassion. Buddha was moved by the fact of universal 
suffering and found a way out of it in his eight-fold path. Of the two attitudes 
towards human suffering, it has been pointed out that one is found in the 
Stoics in enduring suffering with fortitude and the other one is that of Chris- 
tianity, that is, undergoing most severe form in the manner of bearing the 
Cross and shedding of blood to save mankind from evils. Regarding Christian 
way out of human suffering, Prof. Banerjee remarks that it is ‘indeed the way 
which surpasses any other of its kind in glory and sublimity’. One notes with 
interest that Prof. Banerjee quickly shifts his attention towards the Christian 
way of life. 

For a while he directs his observation on to the ideal of human life which 
consists in man’s membership of the world communist society, which comes 
into existence after withering away of all kinds of states, a society which is 
free from all alienations. The author observes that the founders of commun- 
ism, Marx and Engels, were not clear as to the way of creating the condition 
which could overthrow capitalism. 

The author has thrown some light on the different meanings of the word 
nirvana, according to different schools of Buddhism. It has been observed 
with content that the Buddhist ideal of human life fulfils a major require- 
ment of humanism, i.e. it is independent of superhuman or divine, though it 
is not the only essential feature of humanism. It has been remarked by the 
author that the ideal of Bodhisattva represents quintessence of humanism and 
resembles the Christian idea of suffering for others. In the Mahayana Bud- 
dhism the author sees the possibility of a universal ethics which is another 
way of humanism. 

Prof. N.V. Banerjee remarks that the Eight-fold Path is not completely 
humanistic although it rejects inhuman devices including violence. It has been 
pointed out that the author is dealing with essential Buddhism as distinguished 
from Buddhism in its degeneration in various forms. Buddhism is regarded 
by the author as the earliest type of humanism which does not completely 
fulfil the requirements of the author’s version of humanism. While consider- 
ing the impact of Buddhism, it has been pointed out that the middle way 
taught by Buddha proved attractive and influenced individual as well as 
society. Some of the kings also felt interested in the Buddhist way of life as, 
for example, Bimbisara, Prasenajit, Ajatsatru and Asoka. The author observes 
that monastic order brought into existence a social division between privileged 
monks and the common masses. The author feels that this division tarnished 
the image’ of the humanistic spirit of Buddhism. It has also been felt that 
Buddha was reluctant to bring women into the monastic order. Of the monas- 
tic order, the author says that it was the source of conservatism, supernatural- 
ism and superstitions, and they could not fit in with the progressive outlook 
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of Buddha. While noting with distress that Buddism ‘failed to shape the poli- 

tical and economic aspects of society in strict accord with the spirit of human- : 
ism’ (p. 29), the author makes out that Buddhist views about the duties of 

a king had some impact on the rulers. The duty of a king was not merely to 
collect the revenues but to protect the subjects also. The suggestions of Bud- + 
dhism ‘could transform even a kingdom into a sort of socialist state’ (p. 30). 
Asoka was the only king who is reported to have tried to implement Buddhist 
suggestions. Various evils crept into Buddhism gradually after Asoka. It has 
been claimed by the author that a “humanistic ideal of life did not reveal itself 

to Buddha in its complete or fully developed form and it seems to remain i 
unrevealed till this day’ (p. 35). It is further remarked that gradually Bud- 
dhism was absorbed in Hinduism, and the conflict between the two culmi- 
nated in the victory of the latter over the former. With the gradual process 
of absorption Buddhism retained its name without substance. Prof. Banerjee 
observes that ‘this was one of the tragedies of the historical process due to 
the folly of man himself’ (p. 37). 

The inadequacies of the Buddhistic humanism, as pointed out by the | 
author, may be due to the result of the difference between the teachings of 
Lord Buddha, himself and the way it has been practised later on. It was never 
intended by Buddha that monks would misuse their authorities. No one could 
help it since they happened to be the subject of historical process. 

While giving a brief account of Marxist humanism, the author also notes 
with despair the difference between the teachings of Marx and their practice. 
Like Buddha Marx was also aware of human suffering. But Marx differed 
from Buddha in stressing that suffering was caused by the exploitation of the 
unprivileged majority. Marx attributed that at the root of all kinds of suffering | 
lay the suffering of man in the economic life. The author considers that the | 
Buddhist humanism is rather simple and straight-forward, whereas Marxist | 
humanism involves a great deal of complication. Yet it ‘seems to have an 
advantage over Buddhist humanism on account of its having stupendous | 
foundation’ (p. 43). 

; The author provides a concise account of the Marxist interpretation of 

history and briefly touches upon account of history which advocates recur- 
rence of events inacyclic orderlikenatural phenomena. The best way, accord- J 
ing to the Greeks, especially the Stoics, is to endure suffering and not to revolt | 
against it. Prof. Banerjee also discusses Christian interpretation of history 
which is mainly concerned with the salvation of mankind. Since the advent 
of Christ, the history of the world has been the history of salvation (Heilsges- 
chichte). The characteristic of the Marxist interpretation is that it does not | 
refer to anything other than man. The reason of the exploitation of the pro- | 
letariat by the capitalist Is the power which comes through control over the | 
ee Pee pig On account of such power, the capitalist develops into ; 
ig class. This results In social, political and economic inequalities. The j 
e two social classes are united by a common economic interest. Marx derives | 
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the concept of alienation from Hegel, but unlike Hegel he gives to it a socio- 
economic significance. According to Marx, wealth in the form of capital is 
also a mode ofan alienation; itisa product of sociallabour butit presents itself 
as the power of employing human beings. These are the dehumanizing forces 
which should be eliminated from society. The elimination of the various 
modes of human alienation has been suggested in the theory of dialectical 
materialism. Capitalism like feudalism is only a passing phase. In the process 
of class struggle the dictatorship of the proletariat emerges. For liquidation 
of capitalism Marx approves the cult of violence, whereas the author thinks 
that the cult of violenceis incompatible with the spirit of humanism, although 
in a free communist society violence would cease. The author opines that 
such interpretation of history, ‘is an unnecessary intellectual exercise from 
the point of view of humanism’ (p. 59). Instead of furnishing an interpretation 
of history one should attempt at the enrichment of human destiny. Strangely 
enough, the author feels that Buddha’s approach to humanism is preferable 
to that of Marx. 

While discussing the impact of Buddhism on human situation, the author 
comes out with a few observations on the impact of Marxism on the same, 
and he finds that it could not have the desired effects till now. It seems that the 
Marxist interpretation of history has not turned out to be true in recent times 
or maybe it will take long before we land in the Marxist utopia of a classless 
society. It is noted with interest by the author that Marx wanted to relate the 
theory of humanism with its practice, an aspect which was missing in Bud- 
dhism. As opposed to Buddhism, Marx thought that the circumstances which 
cause dehumanization of man are external to him. Buddha thought that the 
causes of dehumanization are internal, and, according to him, both thecapital- 
ist and the proletariat are dehumanized. The author further notes that the 
Marxist outlook of life is not adequate, for Marx failed to inquire into the 
deeper significance of human suffering. 

Prof. Banerjee observes that humanism should aim at the elimination of 
the potentiality of suffering as such which can be brought about by wisdom 
which forms the foundation of humanism. Judged from this point of view, the 
problem of suffering, according to Marx, degenerated into a political one. 
Prof. Banerjee observes that violent revolution may bring about another kind 
of suffering. Moreover, Marx never indicated clearly the operational mode of 
revolution; he left it to his followers; as a result of that different brands of 
Marxism emerged. Buddhism and Marxism have an interesting parallel in the 
fact of split. Like Buddhism Marxism also split in many schools. As Bud- 
dhism assumed different forms in different countries, so did Marxism. Some 
leading socialist parties in Europe did not like the idea of proletariat revo- 
lution. The author has given a very interesting account of how Marxism split 
into different forms. It has been observed that the world revolution as ima- 
gined by Marx did not come true and the state system is still very much there 
instead of being withered away. A brief account of the various phases of deve- 
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< Jopment of Marxism in Russia is also provided and it is noted that ‘the con- 
cept of “co-existence”, signifying the relation of mutual non-interference bet- 
ween the capitalist and the communist countries, has in recent times gained | 
some importance in the field of international politics’ (p. 74). The fact is worth 
noting that while Marxism could hardly be practised, the capitalist coun- 
tries introduced quick changes to remove the grievances of the working class. 
But this fact does not disprove Marxism which is still found working in indus- 
trially backward country. We find that a group of communist countries are | 
emerging in recent times, though the idea of world communism, as visualized | 
by Marx and Engels, still remains a utopia. The author regrets the emergence , 
of different forms of nationalism under new grabs. He feels that ‘communism ` 
as distinguished from humanism and even orthodox Marxism, is, like capital- | 
ism, allied with Nationalism’. It has proved to be obsolete and is an obstacle | 
in the realization of the ideal of man in a society. The author stresses that the 
real cause lies in the fact of original ignorance which has not been completely 
removed till today. 

In the third part of the book, the author foresees the future of humanism. 
The solution of the problem of human suffering is suggested in the establish- 
ment of the relation of fellowship. The author investigates if the original 
ignorance of man is causally connected with human suffering, and attempt at 
an examination the possibility of the elimination of various kinds of human 
suffering. The original ignorance, according to him is due to man’s being 
stranger to the world. The ignorance can be removed with gradual acquain- 
tance and knowledge of the world around by scientific upbringing of man. 
We only hope that the learned author is fully aware of the hydra-heads of 
modern science and advanced technology. 

Prof. Banerjee states that Buddha’s ‘treatment of the humanistic problem 
is planned in a scientific manner’ (p. 83) and this is clear enough in his ana- 
lysis of the second Noble Truth which traces the cause of suffering to igno- 
rance. The same scientific spirit which has been attributed to Marx throws 
light on the problem of suffering of the working class. According to Marx, 
the specific science of historical sociology holds key to the problem of human 
suffering, while the author sees through the limitations of science. Prof. Baner- | 
jee thinks that the phenomenon of egoity is peculiar to man. Animals are 
governed by the biological laws of natural selection and survival of the fittest 
whereas man is a class apart. The author feels that science is concerned with 

. the knowledge of facis whereas establishment of human fellowship is a nor- 
mative demand and therefore the latter undergoes change with the changing 
of the world. Mere interpretation of facts, the main aim of science, would not 
help us much. The fulfilment of our obligation ‘is amenable to revolution in 
the light of wisdom’. In this respect, the Buddhist view is not scientific, at | 
least not in the sense suggested by the author. But in the process are we not 


landing in a sort of metaphysics which is against the spirit of humanism as | 
* defended by the author? | 
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In the same manner it has been stated by the author that Marx like Bud- 
dha upheld the way of wisdom in his treatment of human problem: of suffer- 
ing. Marx’s realization of the need for changing the world is characteristic in 
this connection. It is noted with displeasure again that Marx’s suggestions to 
eliminate suffering of the industrial proletariat have not been put into prac- 
tice. The author notes that Marx restricted the scope of humanistic outlook 
to the fact that the problem of human suffering is perennial and has no neces- 
sary connection with specific human situation whether social, political or eco- 
nomic. The way out of the problem is found in wisdom which was realized by 
Buddha in ancient times and Marx in our times. 

Prof. Banerjee remarks that in the doctrine of ahimsa, as advocated by 
both Jainism and Buddhism, the problem of suffering was not limited to 
human beings alone but also to all sentient creatures. Moreover, it is sugges- 
ted by the author that the causes of suffering lie not only in human conflict 
but also in natural calamities. And he hopes that with the help of science and 
technology man would be able to control them in future. In view of the fact 
that science and technology are being persistently put to wrong use is this 
optimism justified? 

The author admits that a complete way out of human suffering seems 
impossible. It is suggested that one should adopt a middle way between the 
extremes expressed by the Stoics and the Sa/ikhya school of Indian philosophy, 
the former stressing on the endurance of suffering and the latter on its 
complete elimination. According to Prof. Banerjee, ‘the aim of humanism is 
to bring into existence ‘the best possible world’, that is, a world where human 
suffering is reduced to a minimum, instead of the most perfect world 
regarded as being altogether devoid of human suffering’ (p. 92). 

While observing the impact of culture on the human situation, the author 
has noted that religion has proved to be a divisive force by putting a wedge 
between one group of people and the other. It is one of the major causes of 
violence. It is suggested that religion, art and morality are in ‘need of being 
changed into the ways, which will bring man to strictly human level’. 

The evil influence of social institutions—religious, educational, political, 
etc.—on man is keenly observed and the author comes out with the statement 
that ‘all social institutions are apt to beget evils which are in need of elimi- 
nation’ (p. 104). He maintains that the government and the state are not 
sufficient in establishing peaceful relations among the individuals. He points 
out how Christian religious institutions indulged in violence. At one place 


he says: 


During the middle ages and even in many a subsequent century there has 
been no institution more aggressive than the Catholic Church. As regards 
Protestantism, although it owed its origin to the most adverse reaction 
of Martin Luther against the misdeeds of the church of Rome, it has not 
proved to be a religion of peace, but, on the contrary, has, through its , 
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( 2 
influence upon government and state, brought about, a human situation : 
in which wars have been no less rampant than before.’ (p. 108). } 


ù The same can be said about other religions also. History is replete with 
instances of how corrupt practices found this ways into various religious | 
organizations. But the misuse of religious authority and power was in no way | 
connected with the early humanistic teachings of those religions. The magni- 
tude of corruption which was so rampant in the later Buddhist organizations | 
did in no way lower its early humanistic teachings, in spite of the fact that | 
author maintains cryptic silence over it. | 

The author has briefly discussed how religious corruption was slowly re- | 
moved with the growth of scientific knowledge. The replacement of one 
system by another, as visualized by Marx, is not above reproach. Marx’s 
dream of the emergence of communist society when the states slowly wither 
away is yet to be realized. No communist worth the name claims the estab- 
lishment of a communist society so far. It is in fact, in the transitional stage. 

Let us see how the author looks into the impact of science and technology 
on human situation. The other impacts have already proved to be distressing. 
Science has been expanding its area of exploration, and it is an irony that 
man has also been brought within the scope of scientific study like other ob- 
jects of the universe. The role of technology is rightfully commended by the 
author in the fulfilment of the biological needs of man. The ills have been 

noted with disgust which gradually developed with the industrial revolution. 
The race for armament is one of them. It includes loss of earlier social values, 
especially the ‘spiritual imopyerishment of man’. Interesti ngly enough, indeve- 
loping a humanistic ideal Prof. Banerjee seems to be struck by man’s spiritual 
impoverishment. It is not at all clear why to a propounder of humanism the 
loss of spirituality appears so striking. Apparently he is pained to see the rise 
of the cult of violence, both direct as well as devious. He painfully observes 
‘that vast masses of humanity in different parts of the world lie crushed under | 
the unbearable burden of want and poverty, the expenditure of collossal | 
amounts of money on space flight cannot hide its disguise as a way of inflict- 
ing violence upon mankind’ (p. 118). 

P rof. N.V. Banerjee appears to be conscious of the dangers of technology 
which has been so bountiful to man but which may ultimately be respon- í 
sible for his total extinction. It may be remarked that all these dangers which 
the learned author apprehends are rooted in the exploitative nature of the 
society which is governed by the capitalistic mode of production. 

Towards the end Prof. Banerjee proposes to give his own alternative 
account of humanism,—alternative to the Buddhist one and the Marxist one. 
He argues that humanism | is not merely a theory but a practical outlook. 
The chief task is still the elimination of suffering as far as it can be done. The 
unity of theory and practice was fully realized by both trends, especially by j 

« Marx who advocated change of the world instead of its interpretation. The | 
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author notes with interest that fraction of the above truth found a place. in 
‘ pragmatism and it has been argued that William James ‘failed to reach 
humanism’. 
The author contends that man must be looked upon as an agent whose 
responsibility is to perform task; man cannot be placed in the category of 
being or becoming like other objects. The task consists in rising from the 
biological needs of man. Prof. Banerjee feels sorry to note that science, 
| technology and the established social institutions have not yet been able to 
forge the unity of humankind? According to him, Marx ‘could not reach 
i the height of wisdom at which Buddha was well established’ (p. 123). Marx 
| confined his concern to the suffering only of the working class. Here it may. 
be observed that Prof. Banerjee is concerned with suffering in a special sense. 
Given this sense, is he not again drifting towards Metaphysics? 

Prof. Banerjee gives his own formulations of three fundamental principles 
of human conduct for the practice of.Humanism in-a negativetone. The first 
principle directs one not to act by ego-consciousness. The second one directs 
that the action should not be determined by the dread of death or by the 
desire for personal immortality, and the third one exhorts that one’s action 
must not be dertemined either by aversionor reluctance to bear the cross. The 
author feels that the principies are derivable from the teachings of Buddha, 
and may be viewed as regulative principles. 

| Prof. Banerjee sees in science the quality which can eliminate original 
t ignorance of man. Technology is essential but one should be cautious of its 
| destructive nature. Regarding state it is observed that it is ‘capable of inflict- 
ing incalculable harm upon man.’ Prof. Banerjee gives an alternative ‘idea of 
the inter-existence of states’ which is radically different from internationalism 
but such states must be free from nationalism which is a potent social evil. 
He seems to be landing in an era where there could be inter-states but ‘citizen 
i of one state would cease to be foreign to another...every individual would 
| have the proud privilege of becoming a citizen of the world’ (p. 130). The 
| author desires that the principle of love taught by Buddha and Jesus must be 
translated into practice which will bind humanity together. He seems to be 
emphatic that ‘the benign influence of love’ will have its effect on the process 
of humanization over religion, art, morality, science and technology. This is 
s the culmination of humanism where love will establish its dominion over the 
| entire sphere of human affairs. Are we not reminded of the humanistic teach- 
ings of Jesus and Buddha in the ‘principle of love’? A staunch supporter of 
humanism having no relation with any metaphysical principle, Prof. Banerjee 
| develops it from the religion of Buddha and the teachings of Marx which seem 
i to have many common concerns for human beings, human suffering being 
| the pivotal point. How can the ‘principle of love’ be set into practice? Banerjee 
seems to be silent here. 
The author has pointed out various weaknesses of Buddhism and Marx- 
ism in a critical manner and has developed his own alternative doctrine of , 
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r humanism. He has tried to encompass the two vast currents of thought in a ‘ 
concise manner and it deserves a special mention. ‘ 


His critical remarks on various religions, especially Christianity, at some i 
places give a feeling that religion has proved to be a divisive force, though it | 
remains yet to be seen whether this tendency would continue or vanish, 
especially when different religions are having a dialogue among themselves 
with a view to establishing a harmony. It is yetto seen what force brings 
mankind together, whether an awe of extinction or the ‘principle of loye’ | 
whose practice has been advocated by Prof. N.V. Banerjee. 


University of Delhi, Delhi SANGHASENA SINGH 1 
V.P. GAUR 


SUSAN M. EASTON, Humanist Marxism and Wittgensteinian Social Philosophy, 
Manchester University Press, 1983, pp. 148. 


The students of philosophy now-a-days are equally aware of the growing 
importance of both Marx and Wittgenstein. Though familiar with their ideas, 
we rarely club their names together, for they represent two distinct philoso- 
phical trends. Marx is the representative of a very widely accepted continental 
social philosophy, while Wittgenstein prefers to pursue the prestigious Anglo- 
Saxon empirical thoughts. 1 

In her interesting work, Humanist Marxism and Wittgensteinian Social | 
Philosophy, the author wants to open up a dialogue between these two dis- 
tinct trends. In contrast to the ordinary belief that Anglo-Saxon philosophy 
supports the divorce of theory from practice, the author succeeds in showing 
the impact of Wittgenstein’s ideas on social philosophy. 

Besides highlighting the social relevance of Wittgenstein’s ideas, the book 
seeks to defend the basic principles of humanist Marxism, and this has been | 
served in a round-about way ‘via an examination of Wittgenstein’s key ideas’. 
Perturbed by the prevalent tendency of emphasizing Marx’s rejection of 
humanism in favour of scientism, the author argues that a humanistic 
approach, even with its Hegelian bearings, provides a more fruitful source | 
of concepts for the analysis of modern society. j 

The author rightly focuses on the functional analysis of Wittgenstein’s 
Investigations and shows how his use of language, within a plurality of con- 
texts, reminds us of the Marxian ideas. But how Wittgenstein’s primarily | 
representational view of language as expressed in Tractatus leads to such & 
functional analysis has not been worked out in persuasive details. | 

In Chapter I, the author discusses the epistemological presuppositions | 
underlying the Marxist view on ideology. Here the Wittgensteinian concepts Í 
are employed to contrast them with the empirical-realist ones. Unlike empiri- i 

€ cism, Marxism shows us how historical and sociological factors determine | 
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our knowledge and ideology. Both Marx and Wittgenstein will agree that, 
though the objects of knowledge may exist independently of men, our know- 
ledge of those objects is certainly a social product and has social consequences 
too. 

In Chapter II, an attempt is made to analyse the essence-appearance dis- 
tinction of Marxian epistemology in course of elaborating how a proper 
theory, by generating ‘emancipatory consciousness’, can create the conditions 
under which apparent, ideological distortions can be removed and, in its 
place, a true, practical discourse can be achieved. Here the author notices 
‘striking similarity between humanist Marxism and Wittgensteinian social 
philosophy: both are found to be interested in systematically distorted com- 
munication and both see philosophy qua self-reflection as a means of freeing 
us from the “bewitchment of our intelligence” by language’ (p. 28). One may 
be in agreement with this spirit, but even then it seems to me that the author 
has made a rather sweeping statement; for she has not adequately justified 
her stand, at least not from the standpoint of Wittgenstein. 

In Chapter III, we find discussion regarding the fact-value distinction 
giving way to two different interpretations of Marxism: (a) Marxism as a 
science and (b) Marxism as a moral theory. Drawing on the ideas of some 
contemporary writers like Taylor and Gould, the author throws light on how 
both Marx and Wittgenstein transcend such overemphasis on either fact or 
value. 

In the following chapter, the author presents us with the similarity bet- 
ween the Marxist notion of a world-view and the Wittgensteinian notion of 
a Welt-bild (world-picture). By the Marxian notion of world-view the author 
mainly refers to its use by Goldmann, who makes use of Marx’s insights into 
social life primarily in the context of literature. Goldmann’s method of under- 
standing literature, which is known as ‘genetic structuralism’, has been seem- 
ingly influenced by Lukács’ concept of totality. In his work, The Human 
Sciences and Philosophy, Goldmann develops humanistic Marxism in such a 
way that this notion of world-view ‘serves as a possible bridge between Marx 
and Wittgenstein’ (p. 69). 

As to Wittgenstein’s concept of world-picture, the author draws pri- 
marily on his posthumous publication, On Certainty. For Wittgenstein, a 
world-picture is the common ground that must be shared with others for 
making communication possible. Insetad of trying to understand beliefs, ideas 
or judgements in isolation, both Marx and Wittgenstein see them as part of 
a system of belief which ends up in a world-view or world-picture. Further 
Easton hints very significantly at the various similarities between these two 
notions, delineated, of course, from two different perspectives. But the line 
of argument often seems a bit ambiguous. 

The discussion passes on from description of world-view and welt-bild to 
the consideration of possible objections against attempts of relating human- 


istic Marxism to Wittgenstein’s social philosophy. Even amidst her enthu- , 
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yeya for bridging over these two apparently diverse perspectives, the author 4 


does not forget that the Marxian notion of world-view and the Wittgenstein- 

ian concept of world-picture may be equally vitiated by the charge of relatiy- 5 
* ism. She rightly raises the pertinent question that if our ideas are influenced 

by our class position (as in Marxism) or by a special form of life (as in the 

case of Wittgenstein), how can we free us from the charge of subjectivism? 

Or, in other words, how objectivity can at all be achieved? Here Easton dir- | 

ects the reader’s attention to some tantalizing problems of sociology of knowl- | 

edge. But she does not remain content with that only. A way out of the 

impassé is suggested by her, but that is unlikely to satisfy everybody. 

It is well known that Marxism is often vulnerable to the tu quoque charge, 
so far as Marx’s views on science and ideology are concerned. But here the 
author, following the footprints of Lukács, shows how Marxism can free it- 
self of this charge and can also avoid the danger of ‘Protagorean relativism’. 
Here her discussion on Marxism overshadows Wittgensteinism and it is not 
clear whether Wittgenstein, if interpreted in the above way, can really be 
exonerated from such charges. 

In the concluding chapter Easton discusses those topics which were of 
common concern to both Marx and Wittgenstein. She feels that their com- 
mon commitment to an ‘emancipatory’ outlook of philosophy is manifested 
in Marx’s description of philosophy as a major weapon of the working class 
and Wittgenstein’s use of philosophy ‘to shew the fly the way out of the fly i 
bottle’. Here the author refers to Wittgenstein’s discussion in his Culture and 4 

Value. But even in her discussion of such inherent similarities of the two emi- 
nent thinkers, the author does not ignore their glaring differences, e.g. on the 
question of their political attitudes. 

Speaking as a whole, the book provides some very current as well as 
illuminating discussions of Wittgenstein’s social thoughts in their relation- 
ship to Marxian conceptions. Such discussion of Marx and Wittgenstein, 
though not very frequent, often reminds us of another interesting work by | 
David Rubinstein, Marx and Wittgenstein: Social Praxis and Social Expla- 
nation, which was published earlier and in which some issues of the philo- 
sophy of social science were discussed froma different, mainly methodologi- | 
cal, standpoint. | 

i The relevance and importance of interrelationship between the two disci- f 
plines, in the context of growing popularity and reassessment of both Marx | 
and Wittgenstein in the present days, cannot but be admitted. The chief merit 
of the work under review liesin focusing its attention on the scope and possi- i 
bility of developing such interdisciplinary relationship. ‘| 
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to invited articles too. 
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author will get 25 offprints free of charge. Extra copies may be had on pay- 
ment as may be fixed. A contributor who wants to have extra offprints should 
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intimation that his/her contribution has been accepted for publication in 
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` Papers not found suitable for publication will not be returned unless speci- 
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All notes, references and bibliographies should strictly conform to the 


manual of style as illustrated below: 

(a) All illustrations, line diagrams, graphs and charts should be submitteg 
in duplicate. The amount of lettering on a drawing should be minimized as 
far as possible by transferring it to the legend. Each illustration must be num- 
bered on the reverse side using Arabic numerals corresponding to those jn 
the text. 

(b) References to published works are to be made in the body of the paper 
and not in footnotes. The references, written in parentheses, should include 
the name of the author and the year of publication, e.g., (Thinés 1977); where 
necessary the page(s) referred to can be made part of the reference as follows: 
(Thinés 1977: 50-51). When a citation refers to two or more works written 
by an author in the same year, letters ‘a’, ‘b’, etc. are to be added, e.g. (Thinés 
1977a, 1977b). The first reference to a work written by two or more authors 
should include all names, e.g., (Whyte, Wilson, Wilson 1969) in the subse- 
quent citations to the same work ‘et al.’ should be added to the first name, e.g., 
(Whyte et al. 1969). If a citation at a particular point in the text alludes to 
separate works the latter should be put in a single pair of parentheses; works 

by the same author are to be put together separated by commas and are to 
be separated from others by semicolons, e.g., (Elsasser 1958, 1966; Eccles 
1970; Centore 1966). 

(c) All works cited in the paper are to be listed at the end of the paper in 

alphabetical order. Here is an example, with punctuation marks, to show the 
listing of references at the end of the paper. Journal titles must not be abbre- 


viated. 
Thinés, G. 1977. 
Phenomenology and the science of behaviour. London: George Allen & Unwin. 


Whyte, L.L., Wilson, D. 1969 (eds.) 
Hierarchical structures. New York: American Elsevier Press. * 


Whyte, J., Krippner, S. (eds.) 1977 
Future science. New York: Doubleday & Co. 
Russell, E. W. The fields of life. In Whyte, Krippner (eds.) 1977. 


(d) For Book Reviews, the title page should contain the title of the book 
under review with the sub-title, if any, and the name of the publisher along 
with the year of publication, number of pages, price, e.g., 


GEORGE THINES, Phenomenology and the science of behaviour: an historical 


and epistemological approach. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1977, 
174 pp, £ 8.95. 


The name of the reviewer with his affiliation is to appear at the end of the 
review article. 
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